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ABSXBACT 
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brary programs incorporating 
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e to increase lib^jary 

cultural resource centers. " 
e training institute, and 

of instructional 
questionnaires; and results 
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Summary of Institute Proposal and Plan of Operation 



Peggy O'Donnell ^ 



ERIC 



INTRODUCTION 



The Southwestern Library, Association (SWIA) with a membership that 
represents all types of libraries in six states (Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New l^xico, QklJboma and Texas) has tat!^n ati active role in 
aiding the librarians in the Southwest in their efforts to provide 
better service. Through its ^research and development arm, SLICE 
(Southwest Library Interstate Cooperative Endeavor) , SWIA has studied 
the continuing education situation in the region - a long recognized 
need in the area. Recommendations from this^ study resulted in SWIA 
establishing a position of continuing education coordinatpr (OELS) 
to deivelop a continuing education network in the area.. In addition, 
the coordinator initiates new educational programs when a need is 
identified for a particular kind of training. 

In a further effort to enrich the lives of the people of the Soi^th- 
west through the librar^ies ;ln the region, SWLA, tn 1974, requested and 
received from t^e National Endowment for the Humanities a planning 
grant for the purpose of locating resources in the humanities that 
could be usec^ to develop programs to be presented in local libraries. 
These programs would be based on topics in the humanities that were 
'felt to be of particular significance in the Southwest. The programs 
would be used to promote the value of the library as a source of cul- 
tural resources and as a catalyst to spark discussion of issues based 
on those resources. This project was felt to be especially .needed in 
geographically isolated areas. 

The original planning project was directed to survey the resources, 
people and materials, in the region, and to apply, them in a project 
of continuJLng programming in the humanities for libraries. During the 
planning period, almost 2000 human resources and a vast amount of 
materials, both print and i^on-print, were '^documented. A proposal was 
submitted to the NEH in March, 1975, for a grant to develop programs 
based on the inventory findings. However, the National Endowment 
allows funding only for.Ehe expense of the actual programs. There was 
.no allowance for training the librarians who would be producing these 
programs. Since it was likely that many of the programs would take , 
place in geographically isolated libraries where little programming 
had been attempted before, SWLA sought to provide th§ draining com- 
ponent which was needed. 

In February, 1975, the SWLA applied for an Office of Education ^ 
Titl^',IIB Institute to upgrade the programming skills of library " 
staff d in smajl and medium-9ized libraries. The institute was de- 
signed to train participants in the techniques of planning library 
programs using themes from the humanities, and working cooperatively 
with other members of the community. The program content was to be 
aimed specifically at. the heritage of the Southwest, but it was 
assum6?d that the skills ^acquired through the institute would enable 
particlp^ts to produce all types of effective library programs. In 
additidn.^ since the participants would be directed to deyise a model 
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for planning and implementing programs, it was al^o hoped that the 
concepts and tfechaiques established in these models coilld be used by 
other librarians in the region.^ 



GOALS 



The goals of the institute were to increase library service and 
provide greater cultural enrichment to the adult population in geo- 
graphically isolated areas by training library staff meipbers in small 
and medium-size public libraries in the techniques of planning and 
implementing program^; to demonstrate to participants that the library 
^""""^pragram is an excellent vehicle to promote the public library as a 
cultural resource center; to encourage participants to make extensive 
use of the NEH inventory as a source for innovative programs and as 
a valuable reference tool; to encourage* participants to use the skills 
and competencies acquired to develop a long*-rar;ge plan that will in- 
sure a wirde variety of library ptograms of all types in the future; 
and to train the ^participants to act as trainees and consultants to 
otfiep Hbrarians in the region by creating a model for the process 
of dev^oping library sponsored humanities programs. 

Thvrbugh the instructional program, participants received instruc- 
tion in developing program themes, topics and formats; making community 
contacts; promoting the library and its services through public rela- 
tions and publicity; writing grant proposals; producing programs in 
the library; and evaluating programs. The major goal of the institute' 
was to train and encourage librarians to initiate a continuing series 
of quality library programs. 

Participants were ^xposecf ^o a variety of teaching techniques 
including lectures, group exerc^s^s , demonstrations, role-playing 
exercises, and games. They were a'^i^ asked to develop models for 
planning and implementing a series o^ programs that could be pro- 
duced in their own libraries, and which '-flight serve' as a basis ^or 
proposals to NEH for funding.' It was hoped that these models could 
be used to encourage other libraries in the r^gfon to develcyp pro- ' n 
grams. It was also projected that, the participaots would be able to} 
serve as consultants and trainers' in program development to other \ 
librarians in the region on the basis of the instruction and experi- 
ence gained. at the institute. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Applications for participants wert .solicited in efl^ch of the 
six states in the SWLA region and efforts were made to insure that 
each of the states woqld be represented a^^^he institute, partici- 
pants were to hold a librar^ position that«v/auld allow them to ini- 
tiate library programming, and, have the interest and desire' to or-sc * • 
ganize and sponsor community involvement in library programming. 
Participants also had to be willing to act ais consultants tOi other 
librarians in their area and actively encourage^^greater library 
involvement in programming. ' * . */ 

Fifty applications for participation in the worksh\?p ^ece re- 
ceived before the September 1 , '1-975 deadline. Ninete^en additional 
fornial requests for application ware received after the deadline.' 
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Thirty participants representing small and medium-size public li- 
braries in the SWLA region were chosen' to attend the institute. Efforts^ 
were made to include representation from geographically isolated areas. 
Priority was given to applicants representing m^^nority and/or etl>nic 
groups within the region. Participants received a $75 per week sti- . 
petid with $15 per week dependency allowance per dependent. 

Participants included nine men and twenty-one women. .The age 
range was as follows: , * ' 

20-24 yrs. 

25-29 yrs. 

30-34 yrs. 

. 35^9 yrs. 



6 
6 
5 
4 



40-44 yrs. 
45-49 yrs. 
50-54 yrs. 
55-60 yrs. 



2 
1 
4 
2 



. Six participants were *from Arizona; one from Arkansas; seven from 
Louisiapa; three from New. Mexico; five from Oklahoma; and eight from 
Texds . V 
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There were twenty participants selected who held an M.A. or^ an 
M.S. in l*ibrary science, and one participant with an M.S. in education, 
► Six participants held a B.A. or a B.S. degree. Two participants had 
had some^c^llege background, but held no degree. ^ 

There was one Native American represented; four participants were ^ 
Spanish- surnamed Americans; twenty- four were whfte/Caucasians ; and 
. two participants were of mixed Spanish/Caucasian backgrounds. 



^ * * INSTRUCTORS W 

'The institute was conducted by the Continuing Education Coordina- ^ 
tor, Peggy O'Donnell. ' The training staff was to include people who 
were active in producing the NEH inventory, selected academic humanists, 
and practicing librarians who had demonstrated a competence in planning 
and promoting library programs. ^ 

After receiving grant approval notification from the U.S. Office of >^ 
Education, it became necessary to make some changes in the training 
staff as listed^in the original proposal. The instructors and lecturers 
in the actual institute were: . 

Norma Bobotis ' 4 

Chairman, New Mexico Planning Committee 

SWLA/NEH Project ^ 

Lee Brawner ' ' . 

Chairman, Oklahoma Planning Committee 
Member, SWLA/NEH Project Advisory Committee . 

Vivian Cazayoux ' * 

Chairman, Louisiana planning Committee 1 
. ' ^ • . SWU/NEH Project 
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^frs. Mary Alice Fontenot (Riehl) 
Consultant, ^Louisiana History 

Sue Fontaine 
Information Officer 
Tulsa City-County Library 

.Dr. Joe. B. Frantz, Director 

Oral History Project 

Texas Historical Association 
' University of Texas 

Anne Ki^ncaid 

Cbardinator oi Adult Services 
San Franci,sco Public Library ' 

J Phyllis Maggeroli 

Director, SWLA/NEH Planning Project 
Library Consultant 

Dr. Huel Perkijis . ' 

Dean,. College of Arts and Hi^nities 
^.Southern University - . 

^le^iber, SWLA/NEH Project Advisory Board 

-Santos Reyes, Jr. 
Acting Director, Center for Mexican/American Studies 
University of Texas , 

Mrs. Grace T. Steyenson j , - 
Chairipan, Arizona Planning Committee 
SWLA/NEH Planning Project 

I 

Dr. James Veninga ' ^' ' 

Diroctpr, Texas Committee for the Humanities 
and 'Public Policy " * 

Ruth Warnclce 
Library Consultant 

Heartsill Young 
President, SWLA 

Member, Texas Planning Committee 
SWLA/NEH Planning Project 



FACILITIES AND RESOURCES 

It Was , projected that the institute woul4 be .held at the lh\iver- ' 
sity of Texas at' Austin Graduate Library School.* The actual in8t;(.tute 

^8e8si6n3 were held at the Joe C. Thompson Conference Center on the 
University of fexas Campus and participants were housed at the Villa 

* Capri Motel itf Austin. ' * ' ^ 

Resources ^of the Graduate Library School were available to the 
partialpi^ntS/ . ' 

. ■ 8 J 
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INSTiriTTE PARTICIPANTS 



Amy, Augusta Jane 11 
104 W. Santa Clara 
New Iberia, La. 70560 . 
Associate Librarian 
Vermillion Parish Library 
P. 0. Box 640 
Abbeville, La. 70510 

Barron, Mo'nese 

307 S. Tenth Street 

Ruidoso, N. M. 88345 

Librarian * /- 

.Ruidoso Pubfic Library/ 
' Ruidoso, N. M. 88345 

Bregman, Jacqulyn 

2644 East Aldine 

Phoenix, Az. 85032 
Outreach Librarian 
Scpttsdale Public library 
3839 Civic Center Plaza , 
Scottsdale, Az. 8525J. 

Covington, Louis ^ 

P. 0. Box 228 

St. Joseph, La. 71366 

Administrative' Librarian 
Tensas Parish liibrar.y 
' St. Joseph, La. 71366 

Crosser ,* Anne Wythe 

Rt. 1, Box 83AA 

Santa Fe, N. M. 87501 

Public Service^ Librarian 
Mesa Public Library 
1742 Central Avenue' 
Lo^ Alamos, N. M. 87544 ^ 

Facrier, Margaret A. 
Rt. 1, Bqx 566 
Miami, Ajs. 85539 
Librarian 

Old Dominipn Library 
150 Murphy Street 
Globe, Az. 85501 

Fuller, Donnie June 
Box 98 

Jal,.N. M. 88252 
Librarian 

Jal* Public Library 
Drawer 340 

Jal, N. M. 88252 * 

• 

Griffith, Robert J* 
712 E. Seminole 
McAlester, Ok. 74501 
Asst. Head.Libtarian 
McAl-€8ter Public Library 
Box 578 

^ McAlester, Ok. 74501 



•Harrington, Charles W. 
2b4-A Pecan Drive 
Franklin, La. 70538- 

Head Librarian 

St. Mary Paris'h Library 

206 Iberia Street 

Franklin, La. 70538 
«• 

Herrera, hlaria H. * 

218 Citriana Drive 

Mission, Tx. 78572 

Head, Community Services 
McAllen Memorial Library 
. 601 Wth Main 
McAllen,. Tx. 7856l 

Heys-er, Richard G. 
Window Rock, A^. ^86515 

Library Consultant 

Window Rock Public Library 

P/0. Box 233 

Window Rock, Az. 86515 

* 

Jackson, Betty B. ^ 

1208 Forsythe 

Monroe, La. 71201 

Administrative Librarian 
Caldwell Parish Library 
Box 828 

Columbia, La. 71418 

Laseter, Ernest P. 
1424 Inwood 
Odessa, Tx. 79761'* 
Director 

Ector County Library 
622 N.^Lee Street 
Odessa, Tx. 79761 

Loyd , Mary Louise 

7110 Bluebonnet 

Amarillo, Tx. ,79108 , 

Group Services Directpr 
Amarillo Public Library 
P. 0. Box 2171 • 
Amarillo^ Tx: 79105 

Martin, Rlith V. 

305 Asbury Road^ 

Lafayette, La. 70501- 
Young Adult Librarian 
Lafayette Parish Library 
301 W*. Congress 
Lafayette, La. 70501 
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McCracken, John R. 
1509 S. Eighth Avenue 
Yuma, Az. 85364 
Director 

Yuife City-County Library 

350 Third Avenue ; 

Yuma, Az. 85364 

Miller, Katherine E. 

906 N. Spurgeon y * 

Altus, Ok. 73521 

Head C<ibrarian 

Altus Branch Library 

P. 0. Drawer U 

Altus, Ok. 73521 

Murphy, Margaret A. 
324 N. Broadway #303 
Jennings, La. 70546 

Administrative Librarian 

Jefferson Davis Parish ^Library 

P. 0. Box 356 

Jennings, La. 70546 

Neu, Margaret . 
309^E. Fifth Street ^ 
Alice, Texas 78332 

Librarian II 

Alice Public Library 

401 E. Third Street 

Alice, Texas 78332 

Nichols, John V. 
427 Claremore 

Corpus Christi, Tx. 78412 

Community Relations Librarian 
Corpus Christi Public Libraries 
505 N. Mesquite 
Corpus Christi, Tx. 78401 

Ozmun, Miry Beth 

2503 Margaret Lynn Lane 

Muskogee, Ok. 74401 

Associate Director 

Eastern Oklahoma District Library 

801 W. Okmulgee 

Muskogee, Ok. 74401 ' 

Peck, Daphne 
P. 0. Box 1187 
Parker, Az. 85344 
Librarian 

Colorado River Indian Tribes 

Rt. 1, Box 23-B 

Parker, Az. 85344 
t. 

Phillips, Beverly 

2336 N.W. 38th Street . 

Lawton, Ok. 73501 

Adult Services Librarian 

Lawton Public Library 

110 S. JJ. 4th -j 

Lawtot},. Ok. 73501 



Romero, Lydla - • 

1617 ciimnarron 

Portland, Tx. 78374 

Librarian ' 
San Patricio County Library 
Box 397 • * 

Sinton, Tex^ 78387 ^ 

'Sage, Mai2y a/ 
215 S. Oakript. D 
Sapulpa, Ok. 74066 
Librarian 

Sapulpa Public Library 
27 W. Dewey 
Sapulpa, Ok. 74066 

Sappington, Melvin J. 
340 W. Lindbergh Avenue 
Coolidge, Az. 85228 

Director 
^inal County Free Library 

Box 827 , 

Florence, Az. 85232 

Sharp, Kathleen 
508 N. 9th Street 
Paragould, Ar. 72450 

Regional Librarian 

Northeast Arkansas Regional Library 

120 N. 12th Street 

Paragould, Ar. 72450 

Smiga, Karen R. 

421 Haley Street #136 . ^ 

Irving, Texas 75060 

Community Services Librarian * 
Irving Public Library System 
Box 3008 
' Irving, Tx. 75061 

Strother, Garland 

Rt. 2, 76 Marcia D;rive 

Luling, La. 70070 

Asat. Librarian v 
St. Charles Parish Lfbrary 
Box 454 

Hahnville, La. 70057 

Will, Linda Gayle 

7900 Viscount 

El Paso, Texas 79901 

Branch Supervisor 

El Paso Public Library 

501 N. Oregon Street 

El Paso, Tx. 79901 
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SoUTHWESTEKN LlBRAKY INTERSTATE COOPERATIVE EndeIavOR (SLICE) 

^ ^ Project of the 

SOUTHWEI^'nEim LIBRAI^ ASSOCIATI^^ 

TO PROMOTE ALL LIBRARY INTERESTS IN THE SOUTHWEST AND MEJ<IC0 



HEA Title II-B Institute 
on 

Developing Skills in Planning Hutnanities-BasSd 
Library Programs ' % 



PROGRA^l 



Saturday 



9:00 ' t Registration 'v^ 
9:30 Welcome ^ , 

Introduction of Participants 
10:15 ' Cpffee break ' " ^ 

10:30 The Nati9nal Endowment for the Humanities, and Public . 

Libraries - Dr. James Veninga, Asst. Director, 
Texas Committee f<iir the Humanities. 
11:30 Lunch 

1:00 A Successful NEH Library Program 

"Pride in Heritage" - Slide/tape production of the Tuls^ 

City-County Library. 
A video interview wfth the TCCL staff. 
, Group discussion.] 
2:30 \ Break ^'- .^ • 
2:45 The SWLA/NEH Project -A regional approach 

* Phyllis Maggeroli, Library Consultant; Lee Brawner, 
Executive Director, Oklahoma County Libraries; 
. Hearts ill Young, SWLA President ' > 

K * * * ^ ^ . 

w 

Sunday Themes for Programming ^ , 

10:00 FocuB on the Individual States - A Symposiinn 

Grace Stevenson, Arizona; Vivian Cazayoux, Louisiana; ^ 
. Norma Bobbtis, New Mexico; Lee Brawner, OklaHpma 
Heart si 11 Young, Texas. 

11:15 Break 

11:30 Small group discussion period to alloW'participants to 

meet with representatives from their states. 
12:15 Lunch 

2:00 The Soul of the SputhweS't - Its heritage 6t .'Contributions 
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Dr. Joe B. Frantz, Director, Oral History Project, 
University of Texas at Austin. 
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Monday * ^ • - \ 

9:00 A Southwest Cultural Mosaic « A Panel 

The* Black Heritage - Dr. Huel Perkins, Deariy College of 

.Arts 6c Humanities, Southern Univefsi'ty. 
The Cajun Heritage - Mary Alice Forttenot, Consul tanjb, 

Louisiana Hi*etory. /. 
Indians of the Southwefet - Rebecca Murray, Director, 
^ Project MediA, ,National Indian Education Assn. 

The Spanish Heritage - Santos Reyes% Acting Director, 

Center for Mexican/American Studies, Austin. 
Moderator * Phyllis Maggeroli - 



10:30 Break/ < 

1G:45 Individual Consultation with Speakers 

12:00 Lunch ' ^ 

1:30 Selecting Program -Themes -"Peggy O'Donnell 

2:00 Small Groups Work Sess,ion 

3:15 Break ^ ^ 

3:30 The Planning Process - Ruth Wamcke 

^ C * * * 

Tuesday , . ^ • 

9:00 Identifying Audiences and Objectives - Ruth Warncke 

9:30 , ^all Group Wor^k Session 
10:45 Break * - ^ 

11:00 Introduction to the Process of ''interaction -'Ruth Warncke 

Identification of types of interaction - total group 
12:00' Lunch 

1:30 Making the Initial Contact - Role Pldy^ 

,3:00 . Break 

3:15 " Setting up the administrative structure - Ruth. Wamcke 

* * * 



9:00 ^ Review of Program Development Process - Ruth Warncke 
9:30 The First Program Planning Mteet;ing - Group Role Play 

* 10: 4^5 ^reak 

• 11:(K) Writing a Grant Proposal -^Peggy O'Donitell 
12:00 Lunch 

1:30 Library Programming for Adults - An Overview - Anne Kincaid 

i^:'15 • How to Translate .your Theme into Pro«ams 

Anne Kincaid with total group 
3:'00 ^Break 

3:15 locating Cultural Resources in Your Community ^ 

Peggy O'Donnell with total group - ~ ■ * 
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Thursday 

9:00 
9:45. 
•10:00 



. '^12:00 
* 1:30 



3:30 
3:45 



Selecting Formats for Programs - Anne* Kincaid 

Break * . 

Work Session on, program formats. 

Report back to total group (Staff available for 'acnsultation) 
Lunch 

Handling Administrative Details 1. 

Problems, and Pitfalls - Anne KincaJ/d • 

Group exercise - when things ^o vnrong , 
Break 

Evaluating Y6ur Programs - Anne Kincaid, Peggy 0' Donne 11 



Friday 
9:00 

9:45 



■ • 10:15 
10:30'. 
11:15 

/ 12:00 

> 1:30- 
1:45 
2:10 
2:35 
3:00 
3:15. 
3:30 
4:00 



Promoting Library Serylces and Programs (PR TICK/CLICK) 

Slidft/tape presentation 
Marketing the Humanities 

Understanding your project;^challenges in communicating 

tKe humanities and your {jroject goals 
Coffee break 

Small Group Sessions / ^ 

Reassemble ./for Reporting From Each Group\ 

Commentary ^ plus questions 6c answers, Discussion 
Lunch ^ " » — 

Publicizing Your Etoject - Approaching media; general tips 

"Putlit in Print"/. Newspaper "how to" 

"Radio is Better Than Ever" - "how to" 

'^Tele-Sell" - TV "how to" 

"Flyers S'ell, Too" 

Coffee break 

Small^ Groups : Work Session . 
Reports - Commentary, Q & A 



Saturday 
9:00 • 



^:00 



1:30 



3:00 



The morning session will be set dside ior final develop- 
ment of the NEH program plans* Participants may work 
singly or in groups With Institute Staff. 

Lunch . , ^ » 

Final Group Session ^Presentation of NEH Program P]|^s 

to total group 
Evaluation of Institute by Participants 
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The first session of the Institute was designed to familiarize the 
participants with the m,ajor goals of the program and to outH^ne the educa- 
tional content of the workshop* The instructors, most of whom wei:e avail- 
able during the first three days of the institute, were introduced and 
participants were encouraged to consult with them informally. This was 
followed by.^^n open discussion by the participants on their backgrounds, 
experiences, ^nd their objective in attending the institute. Their 
comments are briefly sumztorized below. 

* * * 

Janell Amy: ''Need any program ideas to bring people into libVary in 
order that they may become aware of the educational resources ♦ 
available." r 

Monese Barron: "Program Interests: Oral History^ Genealogy, E.S..P., 
Jungian Psychology, Child Development." 

Jackie Bregman: **Have had t^ree or four years of program planning and 
implementation (success and failures) that can be shared. Variety 
of topics ranging from plants to rape to soaring to pre-retirement 
planning. Largest problem is getting Yaqui Indians to use branch 
in their area and getting Center for the Arts to cooperate on pro- 
jects." 

Louis Covington: "Goal is to develop skills in programming and writing 
grant proposals. Hope to develop programs on 'Ten^sas-tina * which 
will include Blacks but will need good luck - soc fal si tuation is 
very poor. Hope to' do slide/tape presentation to be offered at 
library and parish KOA on weekends." 

Wythe Crosier: "Some of our current inrograms include International 

Women's Year j(Coordinated with>AAUW, League of Women Voters, NOW, 
Church Women United, etc.) an(f a Library Bicentennial project in- 
cluding a street square dance and a series, of discussions on 
aspects of New Mexico's history. Hope to get new ideas and informa- 
tion on obtaining grants." 

Margaret Farrier (Maggi) : "Institute Goal is to discover means by ' 
which library can be brought to the attention of the community and 
focus the many facets the library can provide in the devej^opment of 
the humanities." 

4 

Donnie Fuller: "Small library, small town^- population served is well 
educated. Small Mexican population, t^is has affected the school 
as well as the library. Need programs to reach adults." 

Robert Gi^iffith': "Experience: Mode^^tor for discussion groups ;* muppet 
and puppet shows for children and civic groups; volunteer program 
for nursing homes and homebound; film programs; programming for 
local cable television station promoting library programs and ser- 
vices." , . * 

Charles Harrington ([Charley): "Ideas and answers - how do you g^t pepple 
. to come?" , • y M 

14 ^ 
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Mvia H.\Herrera: 'Have had e3t]perience with the following programs .(all 
geaixe^l to Spanish-speaking groups): bilfftgual story hours, puppet 
shows ^ films in Spanish for adults an^* children, programs for the^ 
elderly ip Spanish, and cultural prdgrams (art, x:eramicg, folklore, 
dance i. t^id it ions and customs-^ language Und^history) . I am seeking 
^ ways to extend these programs in greater depth; will help anyone who 
is start'ijng to work with' Spanish-speaking groups. 'V' ' ^ 

Richard Heyseff "Interested in designing a traveling^ program series for 
jftthe reservation." ' * 4^ . 

^ . . • . . - • ' ^ X 

feetty B. Dickson: 'llural, economically deprived area. RabLp.jDf Slack *to 
^ Whitd is '60r4'0. Small Spanish-speaking population' in area. *Gardeo 
clubs, Men's service clubs, teacher organization and inactive Friends 
^^f libraries group are thfe only ''cultural ' opportunities outside of 
what the library can offer. Few 'people' resources without going ^ 
Monroe whjLch is^ 31 miles away." 

< • > ' ' ' , -V 

Ernest Laseter; "Need program help for Spanish-surname comtAinity. Very 

few use-libi?^ry services. Hope to develop an oral history project. ^ 

We have recently tmplemepted a new Senior Citizen's program." 

Mary Louise Loyd:' "Need to .expand programming with new central building 
opening Rext year, piscussion groups and projgrams have been held at 
library for past 21 years. Need ideas and incentives for small area 
libraries. Many have meeting rooms but most have no programming' 
Area .workshops ^n Bicentennial 'for library programming coming soon 
and I need idea^ for that." 

Ruth Martin: "Hj^ve had a .program which 'included an exhibit that was up 
for a we^k featuring outdoor equipment (campioig, backpacking, motor- 
"eye ling /bicycling, etc.). Each day of the exhibit' one aspect was 
featured at the library with film programs, speakers, etc. NOBODY 
CAM^. Disappointed. . . . Need help on, how to get a do-nothing 
staff moving j^nd build enthusiasm. I feel we have to reach this goict 
before we can hope to get community support." 

* 

John R. McCrackent "Need ideas for programs in arts and music." 

Katherine Jdiiler: "Starting service to shut-ins. Need outreach program 
ideas for mijaorlty population and quality adult programs." 

Margaret Murphy (Meg) : "Want knoyledge of how/what to give rural patrons 
served by bookmobiles other than just a coffee break with my staff. 
How to expand people^s minds beyond bingo cards? Have done no plan- ^ 
ntng/programming for adults,* but we do have a rudimentary young adult 
*fiim program which is successful only in my smallest branch* Did 
have a genealogist who spoke to a small, ei^thusiastic group. The 
gimmick was to sell his book, but' the program was a success. Wduld' 
like ways to keep thepe ladies happy and enthused." ' • * 

Margaret Neu: "Staff of four full-time librarians and two. clerks'? Have 

organized youth counifil. Need long-term AV planning tied into library 
objectives. Want yoi^ng adult program ideas. Have 60% Mexican-American 
population." 

. .V 
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John V. Nichols: "Problems: (1) no adult programming; <2) no prograimiing 
for Mexican-Americans (50% of population)! (3) programming efforts, 
responsibilities and assets are fragmented with no apparent overall 
goals; (4) most programming up to now has been a subterfuge to get 
people to use traditional services; (5) *the library has the imagfe of 
a children's study hall or a f ecreatioiial outlet for housewives. 

As$*Ets: (1) young, energetic staff and new director; (2) new media- 
mobile on order; (3) systems money available for service to Mexican- 
Americans; (4) Corpus Christi has a wealth of cultural organizations 
to tap." 

Mary Beth Ozmun: "Six rural counties in eastern Oklahoma served by nine 
branch libraries and service center in Muskogee. Three bookmobiles 
. . ^Programs include adult book reviews, film programs and children's 
programs. Have had humanities-based projects but did not reach d^ty 
but white middle-class intellectuals. Variety of community organiza- 
tions in Muskogee that need to be. brought ''together to work on concen- 
trated or unified effort. Limited budget and staff." 

Daphne Peck: /l^eed information on programming, oral histoty (elderly), 
&tid writing grant proposals." 

Beverly Phillips:. "75,000 population. Amy base .and local college. Wide 
variety of typ6s of people; New library and two meeting rooms. For- 
merly no .programs in library, ijant to interest people in coming to 
the library for programs; lots,<ot cultural organizations with which 
to cooperate in producing a program. Lots of resources but no funds." 

Lydia Romero: "Need to introduce services for Mexican-Americans: (1) 

coordinate culture programs in each of eight libraries in the county; 
(2) set up adult learning centers." 

Mary Sage: "^perience: Children's programs pup^^ts and film. Need 
ideas for program methods and, publicity.*" 

Melvin Sappington: "Need information on public relations and minority 
groups. Experience: puppet shows, county fair, film shows." 

Kathleen Sharp: "Rural ^ mostly Caucasian public. Library has a weekly 
radio program. Need staff training and community cooperation." 

Karen Smiga: "Need help with publicizing the programs We plan so more 

people will come - and in interesting them in coming. Due to limited 
staff time, ne^d help from volunteers ai\d community groups in doing 
publicity (artwork, distributing flyers, etc.); also need help in 
obtaining free or inexpensive films »" 

Garland Strotber: "Want tt develop an oral history pro^ct^^ut have no 

experience whatsoever in this area"". We need to preserve the knowledge 
and wisdom of the elders. Interested alap in other ways of developing 
local hiatory resources." * ' ' 

Linda Gayle Will: "Dispersed population. 527* Mexican-Americans. Have 
done successful programs for minorities,' particularly concerning 
Day Care centers and Young Adults* * Currently experimenting with 
social workers and disciplinary problems of Juveniles* Have excellent 
Southwest collection which needs to be made available to the piiblic* 
Ideas?" 



The participants ^then received information on both the NEH public 
programs and also on several successful library programs that hdd been 
funded by the National Endowment* 

The first speaker was Dr. James Veninga of the Texas Committee for 
the Humanities and Public Policy* His remarks were cogent and helped 
put into perspective the relationship between the National Endowment and 
public libraries. 

-k * * 



The National Endowment for the Humanities 
and Public Libraries 



James f. Veninga 



The National Endowment for the Humanities was created in. 1965 out of 
congressional concern that the i/ealm of ideas and the spirit keep pace with 
our advancement in science and technology. Both the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the National Endowment for the Humanities 'developed out 
of the social progressivism of the Kennedy and eakrly Johnson administrations. 
After a number of years of extensive, funding of the National Science Foun- 
dation, as well as funding of other scientific and technological endeavors 
through both governmental and private agencies, the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of government realized that the spirit of our nation depended 
upon the careful cultivation of the arts and the humanities. 

Although I do riot want to go into detail, regarding the structure of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, I would like to briefly mention the 
ba^ic divisions within the Endowment. The Division of Research Grants seeks 
to develop materials and resource^ necessary for conducting humanistic re- 
search. Most of these- grants are for long-range ^^jects , frequently in- 
volving collaborative work, on reference and bibliographic materials. The 
Division of Fellowships functions to support individual humanists in their 
work as scholars and teachers, providing financial resoifrces for full-time 
study up to one year. The Division of Education Program is concerned with ^ 
the improvement of instruction in the humanities, and thus funds prpjects 
that seek to improve curriculum and to develop imaginative humanities pro- 
grams in colleges and universities. Finally, the Division of Public Pro- 
grams^exists for the benefit ^of the general adult public and is based on 
the notion that the humanities are .ija valuable and necessary resource for 
all citizens of our society. That is, the humanities can prc^f;ide £he kind y 
of insight and perspective that is needed by citizeni in makingri^nformed 
choices on public issues and valuable questions. The Division^f^jL^H^ 
Programs grants funds for film, radio, and television productxftjtV for mu- 
seum and library projects, and special projects that seek to develop ima- 
ginative approaches to possible public humanities programs. The Division 
of Public Programs also contains the state-based program, the largest single 
section within the Endowment. 




The state-based program emerged in 1970 when Congress directed the 
NEH to relate the disciplines of the humanities to the poncrete and 
pressing social and political realities of our society. The program was, 
to be sure, an experiment, testing the premise that scholars in the 
humanities cau have productive and meaningful dialogue with the adult, 
out-of-school , population. I believe the experiment has proved success- 
ful. There now exists a humanitifes committee or council in every state 
of the union. These committees receive ^annual funding from the Endowment 
and then regrant these funds to non-profit organizations in each of the 
states for conferences, workshops, forums, symposia, in which the humani- 
ties are brought. to bear on public policy issues. 

The humanities form the heart of the ^state-based program. As de- 
fined by Congress, the humanities consist of the ti:aditioTial disciplines 
of philosophy, literature, history, ethics, comparative religion, lan- 
guages, anthropology, and those aspects of the social sciences which have 
humanistic content and employ humanistic methods. This definition does 
not, of course, 'provide a descriptive clue to the real nature of the 
humanities. PerhapS it would be better to say that the hymanities involve 
those disciplines wherein social, moral, and cultural questions-- those 
questions that human beings ask everyday- -are ask^ and studied. These 
questions iiiyolve such issues as the strengths and weaknesses of demo- 
cratic government, the history of man's brutality and his goodness, the 
nature and history of family structures and needs, the consternation of 
war and the dream of peace, individual boredom and fulfillment, urban 
decay and rural isolation, citizens, rights'and governmental responsibili- 
ties. The list is endless. 

It has been argued that humanists are the custodian^ of our culture. 
If our culture is not cared for, we will lose not. only the spirit of our* 
soul,, but the soul itself. This is as tyue on the national level .^s it 
is on the individual level. .Without the infusion humanistic wisdom 
and perspective, .we v?ould be living in a society where narrow vision 
would be the order of the day, where decisions would be made on the basis 
of 'efficiency , where tech?iology and science would know no limits and 
would provide the only resources and the only tools for obtaining "the 
goo(J life,*' where the future would be pl-anned without consideration for 
the pas'^t, where people would.be treated as objects, where art an4 music 
would tend to be lost ot if not lost would tend to function as propaganda 
for a particular ideblogy. Mankind cannot slirvive without the humanities 
and without the arts. Just as an .individual can become warped and narrow 
by giving attention only to one element in his life, business for in- 
stance, so can a nation or a civilization. . The business of our country 
is not just business; that is the message of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities and of the Congress that created the Endowment. The Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities exists as a counter to the predominant 
tendency of the twentieth century: science and technology. It stands 
for a wholistic ajpproach to life, so that the citizens of this country can 
bring into focus and.'^unity all our endeavors: .economic, social, techno- 
loglfcal, intellectual, 'and artistic. 
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Humanists, of course, have been with us a long time. In fact, some 
of the greatest humanists belong to ancient civilizations, long be.fore 
the term "humanism" became popular during the sixteenth-century Renais- 
sance. Take for instance the Hebrew prophet Amos. I suppose there are 
some individuals who would argue that Amos' projectTs would not fit into 
one of the guidelines of the state-based program: non-advocacy. # But 
then objectivity belongs to more recent times. But if there was ever a 
man who could ask the right kind of question about the course of hinnan 
affairs, it was Amos. Amos- questioned the social and economic policies 
of ancient Hebrew society and sought to relate the injustices of those 
policies to a vision of a higher, more complete and more perfect society. 
Or, think of Socrates, who brought forth the bold idea that true knowl- 
edge and genuine ethical conduct JLs not something that one inherits from 
one's society, but through the long and often pa'inful process of "knowing 
oneself." Or, think of the Greek historian Thucydides who sought to ex- 
plain certain basic patterns in human conduct, particularly in the realm 
of politics, war, and international relations. 

• 

What do Amos, Socrates ^ knd Thucydides have in common? First, they ^ 
trained themselves- to understand how society and the individual function, 
and how previous human behavior can help clarify present alternatives. 
Secondly, they had a wider vision, an imagination, a universal perspec- 
tive, which allowed them to transcend the apparent limits of 'their en- 
virgnment in order to understand the possibilities -and * the limitations 
of the-present moment. Thirdly, unlike many humanists of todayj tl^ey 
were not arm-chair humanists. Rather, they were men of affairs, men of 
•action, men concerned with public policy. They were indivfdWls who 
mingled with the public and were not afraid to be influenced by the pub- 
lic. ^ 

I would like to stress the last ppint: the humanist as a citizen. 
The humanist can only function as a custodian of our culture to the ex- 
tent to which he or she is willing to influence the public and to be iti^- ^ 
fluenced by the public. The learning process occurs in both directions. 

^ One of the most discouraging facts about 19th and 20th century his- 
tory is the manner in which our individual lives as well As our national 
life have been compartmentalized and disciplinized . Economists , ^scien- 
tists, politicians, .artists, and humanists have all gone their own direc- 
tion, resulting in a loss of unity and cohesion". 

» « 

, There are, however, encouraging signs that this tendency is being 
corrected, .l^niversities have sought to introduce interdisciplinary pro- 
grams. Likewise, some universities are giving consideration to the idea 
that the involvement of their faculty members in public programs should 
be taken into consideration in granting tenure, along with publications 
and teaching af fectiveness . Libraries have qualified the rule of silence 
and have sought to relate their resources to needs of the community. 
Libraries are no longer just a place where people can borrow books, but 
a place where learning ^through discussion with one's neighbor and by 
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confronting one*8* self by way of art, music, and other cultural activi- 
ties can take place. Libraries seek to be 'open to all segments of the' 
cotnnunity. Schools of medicine and law are employing scholars in the^ 
humanities to give young lawyers and doctors the kind of insight and 
perspective thex will need in being effective leaders in their professions. 
Educational institutions are also opening thetr doors to the adult public, 
particularly on the junior college level. Finally, the state-based pro- 
gram of the Endowment and the Division of Public Progifams are bringing 
humanists and the humanities to the public. The traditiotial gap between 
town and gown is slowly but surely being overcome. 

What do these trends indicate about 'American society? They point 
to the fact that we are beginning to recognize that easy solutions to 
complex problems do not work. The humanist .makes easy solutions impos- 
sible. The trends point to the fact that we -are recognising that to .solve 
our problems we need input from all disciplines. Theife ,is no economic 
solutiqp, no technological solution, no legal solution to our social and 
polit^i^l ills. Soljutibns might exist, but the problems need to be ana- 
lyzed from many perspectives. The' trends also point to a recognition 
that our democratic system will work only to the extent to which our citi- 
zens are informed, and to the extent that avenues are created whereby the 
informing process can take place. The trends also indicate. an acknowl- 
edgement of the fact that without nurturing the human spirit, without some- 
how satisfying. the quest for meaning, insight and wisdom, without doing 
these things, there will be 'restlessness , frustration, hostility, and 
despair. National policies and legislative acts will, like individual 
plans and behavior, be bankrupt and deyoic[ of understatiding and compassion. 

Thus, the public library and the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
particularly the state humanities committees, must join hanfis and become 
partners in this vital endeavor of fostering the growth of the human spir- 
it. Our goals appear to be very similar. Hence, we must work' on techniques 
whereby these goals can be realized. 

There are a number of, ways in which public libraries and state-based 
humanities committees can wo^j^ tqgether. Some state committees, Oklahoma 
for instance, ha:vc experimenlied with library programs more, than other 
states. We wSuld ,do well to- study these programs very carefully. 

The following suggestions are derived from my belief that the public 
library is indeed the one institution in a community where free, open, . 
non-advocacy discussion can take plac^.' Th^ public library is neutral; it 
serves no interests but the interests of the people. Its goal is enlight- 
enment and enrichment--of the mind as well 4's the soul. The library is 
an even better institution for public discussion than the seventeenth-cen- 
tury New England town meeting hall, aince it possesses a multitude of 
learning resojrces. 

>^ ' Firgt, it can serve as the sponsoring organization for a public 
meeting or a series of public meetings 'on issues that emerge in the com- 
munity. The local library in this case applies directly to the state 
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committee for a grant. For example, the r^ayor proclaims the first week 
in November as ''Labor week" in hono*r of men and women who. per form the 
needed work that has made our nation strong. Topics to be included f or ^ 
discussion in these meetings might be the history and present status of 
the labor movement, the status of the working person in American society, 
the relationship between meaningful work and huinan fulfillment, and govern- 
mental responsibility to the labor force. These meetings might include 
visual presentations such as films, slides, and documentaries of-^bor 
movements and labor strikes, presentations by humanists in the fields of 
history (the history of work and class structures), philosophy (the meaning 
of work), and literature (novels, poetry, folk songs depicting past and 
present labor history), presentations by public policy makers and business 
leaders, who -might, for instance, relate how the economic realities of 
society and of management result in certain policies that effect — posi- 
tively or negatively--the worker. Dialogue, with the help of Visual ^stimu- 
li, would take place between humanists, public policy makers, and ordinary 
citizens. 

An alternative program, but one in which the local library'would still 
be the sponsoring organizatioi), might involve special* issues of immediate . 
jtmportance to the citizenry: land policy decisions that will have to be 
made by the city council; education policies to be made by the school boarcl 
Can you think of a better topic for a' discussion of human values and public 
policy issues than the annual budget to be submitted to the city council? 
In these situations the library would become* the place to go not only to 
obtain information on a subject or issue but to discuss those issues with 
other people in the community. 

Secondly, the library can unite with another non-profit agency to 



co-sponsor public forums on issues facing^e community, the state, and 
the nation. Public radio and television become live possibilities. For 
instance, in Texas the Fort Worth Public Libr'ary is cooperating extensively 
with an ad hoc group and with KERA-TV on the nine monthly topics of the 
American Issues Forum. Once a month during this Bicentennial year KERA 
broadcasts an hour-long program involving brief presentations byj panelists 
followed by call-in questions from the viewing audience'. If you have seen 
the AIF calendar, you know that the topics are very likely atid important. 
Following the programs, the central public library and 'four branch librarr 
ies sponsor public ^discussion on the issues raised by the programs. Each' 
library has'^access to a humanities scholar who functions as a learning 
resource as^well as a moderator. Although it is too early to determine ^he 
results of this program, all indications .are highly positive. It 'seems 
appropriate, therefore, for libraries to explore programming ideas, to ( 
share these ideas with local radio and televisid^n stations, and to seek \ 
their cooperation in sponsoring public humanities meetings. * ^^^^y 

Thirdly,, attention should be given to th^^jpo^^iM^ity^f st^e li- 
brary as-sociations submitting a proposal Usr the* state humanl>t:J^ committee, 
for a traveling program for a period of iKnree, six, or twelve months. In 
this case, a successful progtam, one that had been experimentally tested. 




would be taken to many communities. This type of program might be par- 
ticularly successful in small and rural commurrities • <There exists also 
the possibility of utilizing programs already created by other organiza- 
tions. For instance, the Texas Committee now possesses a number of ex- 
cellent video-tape programs, ranging from land use policy to the role of 
the elected official in a democratic society. It would be very easy to 
structure a program arourid a video-tape presentation, with a humanist and 
a public policy maker leading the audience in an exploration of the i^sties 
raisedl I believe most state committees now possess these kinds of re- 
sources* 

Foxirth, attention should be given to regional programs, involving 
cooperation between state and regional library associations and state 
humanities committees. Regional programming in the statevbased program 
is sti^l in the infancy stage, but I think, you would fiftd most of the 
state committees eager to explore this area. In the Southwest^ there are 
tHO programs now underway: an interstate project dealing witl|i^labor his- 
tory and a project between New Mexico and Texas dealing w£th |^e issue of 
illegal, immigration. Certainly, there are issues that transcend individual 
states^ issues that are shared by all citizei:is within a geographical and 
cultural area. I am very encouraged by the recent endeavors of the South- ' 
west Library Association to isolate these issues and to explore programming 
ideas \diereby these issues, and the value questions related to those issues 
can be discussed by the citizens of this area. Should exploration' lead to 
the cdnslusion that there should be extensive cooperation among the state- 
based committees of the region, I believe state and. regional library asso- 
ciations will find the staff and members of the individual committees sen- 
sitive to library needs and willing to help in every way possible. 

* 

These four options are only the beginning. I 'am sure that there are 
many more still waiting to be dis'covered, but it will take^. our combined 
creativity and imagination to discover them. I beli'eve the state-basad 
committees and the National Endowment fof the Humanities will be eager and 
pleased to learn of library project ideas and to work with individual* 
libraries and library associations* to fi^lEher the goals of both public 
libraries and-^he-^^National Endowment. , i 

I would like to close by placing in perspective the^^ significance of 
possible cooperation between libraries and state-based comrtlittees. John D. 
Rockefeller III argues in his bopk. The Second American Revolution , that 
the Utvited States is undergoing a tremendous change, a change. so sweeping 
that this movement deserves the name '^revolution." It is ironic that this 
revolMtion is occurring in the Bicentennial era, for the foundation of the 
r-evolutibn involves the fulfillment of the humanistic values upon which 
this country was founded, as expressed in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. The second American revolution is a humanistic revo- 
lutibn designed, as Rockefeller says, to ''bring,^f inally to fruition in 
modern times not only the letter, but the full spirit, the Intent, of these 
great documents, a spirit and an intent which was almost swallowed up 
by tfie spirit of capitalism and industrialism which nearly conquered the 



country. At the he^rt of the revolution is the "profound shift talking 
place in /the values by which we order our lives and our society. The 
humanistic values stated at the founding of out society and the material- 
istic ones which have predominated throughout our history have often been 
in conflict. Th^ outcome of the revolution will depend on ho.w the con- 
flict is resolved.*' ' * ' . 

It is in regard to this point that I see the benefit of mutual co'op-' 
eration betwedn public libraries and the state-based program of the Na-^ 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. In order for the conflict to be 
resolved on the basis of enlightened decision by citizenry and public 
officials, we must have open forums Where the citizen can explotfi with his 
fellow citizen?' present policies and alternatives to pressring public policy 
issues and, more importantly, values related to those policies and issues. 
The revolution o.f which Rockefeller speaks is a revolution involving human- 
istic wisdom, and I cannot think of a better place for the revolution to 
happen than in the public libraries, with the suppoift of the National En-' 
dowmen^f^for the Humanities. . ' * * 



Follol^ing Dr. Veninga's presentation, there was a question and 
answer session^, ' ' • : • 

*Q: Jim, i just wondered if you'd comment on how much of a proposal ' ^ 
the individual library would have to have when they went to the 
state-based committee. *As I understand it, the staff on the state- 
based commi-^tee are* really very helpful 'in developing the theme 
With you. , " 

* 

A; Yes. I tHink -that one of, , the realities that was really taken into 
consideration when the sta'te-bas.ed program began was that this money should 
go to organizations and groups' that normally do not have access to money 
and to these kinds of i^resources. * , ^ 

We want the proposals to come out of the community. 'I think this is true 
with the other states, and we are very eagfer to help in. whatever way we 
can in helping you write the proposal. In some cases, that might even 
mean getting together a^id sitting down across the table, actually getting 
out pencils and doing some writing. In other cases, it might mean helping 
in the sense of structuring it and giving certain id6as and certain guide- 
lines and letting you take it from there. I don't think that anyone should 
feel inhibited from writing a proposal because it's the purpose of the 
whole Rfogram to get the comnunities and organizations that don't usually 
submit proposals. We are used to getting very rough and sketchy ideas and 
then slotting down with the group and^working on them to make it an accept- 
able proposal. ^ ^ 
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Q: What are the ramifications, or are there any, with respect to 
matching funds? 

A: Theoretically, 50% of the project has to be "in-kind" but that means 
in-kind contributions and services. It does not mean cash. Services 
that are donated, for instance,' one of" the most obvious ones would be 
the meeting place, are "in-kind" contributions. Once you begin to cal- 
culate everything- -telephone, utilities, or secretary who'll be spending 
so many hours per week on the project--it * s very easy to add-up -t-o 507. 
of the total cost of the project. What normally happens, particularly 
with organizations that don't have access to other funds, is that we pro- 
vide the hard cash that makes the project possible and they provide some 
of the services. I'^ve never seen a proposal that has been turned down 
because they couldn't come up with' the 50%. If you do use cash, remember, 
you cannot match federal dollars with federal dollars^ 



Q: But you can yse community groups, such as Friends of the Library, 
that wamt to contribute a few hundred dollars, or a local arts 
council? ^ 

A: Yes. In fact, if you do have those kinds of resources, or if some- 
body wants to contribute $500 to the project, it is matched by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities two to one, so for everv $500 you get back a 
thousand. ^ 



Q: How long does it take to get a proposal acted upon in the state 
committees? 

f 

A: It varies from one state to another. I think in most states, the 
board meets at least 4 times a year and some of them meet up to 6 times a 
year. You/ re talking about, normally, several months from the time that 
you submit the application to the time that it 16 voted upon. Once it's 
voted upon, normally, you can start 'two weeks later. It takes us about 
two weeks to process the grant letter and maybe .another week to get you 
your first check. Which again ts very different from the National Endow- 
ment because there you have to work months ahead of time. 

Q: In these projects, do you recommend any ways of measuring success 
or evaluation once the project is complete? Could you describe 
some of the more successful ones that you have funded? 

A: I think one of the most successful ones that we probably 'funded was 
a project dealing with the use of public streambeds in texas, particularly 
the Guadalupe River which is used by recreationists, canoeists. What 
happened. was that people from Houston, Dallas .and Austin would get their 
canoes and go out to the country and enter at a certain point and follow 
the river down and, of course, go right past all of the .ranchers . What 
would the ranchers do? Well, they considered these people trespassing. 
So, they'd put up their barbed wire over the river and you'd have to duck 
very low to get underneath the barbed wire. Frequently, they'd also shoot 



at the canoeists. Therefore, we funded a project that brought together 
-recreationists , representatives of sports clubs, and the landowners, 
landowner associations, and ranchers. It was atteiT)ded by people from the 
Parks Department of Texas. 

f- 

Even though our goal is not to solve problems — Chat is, the goal of the 
state committee is really to discuss the issues--nevertheless , out of 
this program the Parks and Wildlife Department changed its policy so 
that there are specific points where canoeists can enter the river and 
specific points at which they get out of the river and there are certain 
parks along the way where they can camp. They are informed before they 
start their journey down the river of their rights and the rights of the 
landowners . 

Now, in that specific case, there is documentation of the success of the 
project. For many others, we do not have that kind of documentation and 
I think that the evaluation procedures are still very inadequate. Nor- 
mallyi we evaluate our pgrojects in a number of way^. Obviously, the 
project director writes a report. We sometimes have an outside evaluator 
/:ome in. We ask the participants to write an evaluation, like you all 
will undoubtedly be doing, filling out certain forms as to how helpful 
the project was. We have tabulated some of this, dalculated it, -but those 
measures are still really inadequate. * 

I think the program is worthXirtlTte simply by judging the response of people 
primarily to the project. When they leave, they' someliow know something 
they didn't know before^ and by knowing that, they are in a position to 
have a voice in their own government. That's the criteria; whether people 
on the basis of gaining knowledge, will be more willing to influence their 
own lives. 
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The aftexmoon session opened with a slide/tape presentation, "Pride 
in Heritage," on a program series which was funded by NEH and produced by 
the Tulsa City-County Library that celebrated the multi-cultural aspects 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. The presentation ^(script found in the appendix) pro- 
vided excellent examples of the types of programs libraries might sponsor 
to promote the -humanities. 

V This was followed by a video interview with the planners of the 
series, AlXie Beth Martin and Sue Fontaine, who described the planning 
process involved. Ihey stressed the importance of knowing the cultural 
resources of the community and involving a wide variety of community 
.groups in the planning process. Many of these points were demonstrated 
in the section pn the planning process conducted by Ruth Wamcke. (This 
video-tape interview is available from SWLA/CELS Office.) 

The final afternoon session covered the SWLA planning grant for* a 
regional NEH project. Panel members Phyllis Maggeroli, Heartsill Young 
an^ Lee Brawner described the background of the project, the p^lanning 
^rdnt period, the final proposal submitted, and the revisions in the pro- 
posal which resulted in the project that was eventually funded. This 
project was officially begun on February 1, 1976. An abstract "of- thi^ 
proposal may be found in the appendix., . - ^ 

* • • ^ 

Excerpts from the discussion follow: 



THe'sWLA/NEH PROJECT - A REgIoNAL APPROACH 



Phyllis Magggroli 



I*m going to tell y6u a little bit about the process that the South- 
western Library Association went through in planning a proposal that was 
submitted to the NEH for a programming gyant. 

* ^ ' . r 

About two-and-a-half years ago, the National Endowment was- a little 
concerned because libraries were not^ sul>piitting proposals for literary 
programming in the humanities eitheY to j^em or to their state-based com- 
mittees. In conversations betweei^'representatives of NEH and SWIA> it 
was decided that SWLA ||buld apply for a planning grant which would result 
in a proposal for a regional programming plan for the Southwest. That 
decision resulted in a propqsal for a planning grant that had three objec* 
tives. First, there would be undertaken an assessment of the humanities 
resources in the Southwest. Second, these resources would be evaluated. 
Third, some effort would be made to plan a region-wide program in the 
humanities. , . 

*Ae way thaV the project was carried out. was through state planning 
committees in each of the six states involved. Each of those committees 
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^ad on it representation from the state-based committee office, one or 
two academic humanists, and other people involved in continuing education 
or representing segments of the population that would be involved in pro- 
grams which grew out of this planning grant. In each state, the chairman 
of the. committee was designated by the state library association, and in 
6ach case that was a librarian. 

* 

In order to pull together the work of ^^ch of these six state Com- 
mittees, there had to be some overall committee and that was an Advisory 
Council. The Regional Adx^sory Council was made up of representatives of ^ 
the six state committees. 

In ekch state, one of the most difficult parts of this project was 
the limitation of .time. There were six months in'which to not only make 
the evaluation of resources in the states, but also to design a prpgram 
plan and get it submitted to the National Endowment. In order to inven- 
tory the states' resources, each committee called on an endless number of 
volunteers. In the end, about two hundred people contributed to. those , 
inventories. / - 

These inventories contain ^all kinds of material resources, p'rint and 
non-print,' in the humanities. We, also looked for people resources. Per- 
haps the most exciting part of the project was the number of people who 
were identified In all of the states who could contribute something to 
programming efforts. These people were not only in an academic setting, 
but they were also people in communities who had some knowledge of the 
humanities and who could serve on committees or act as resource people fo^ 
programs. We aldo identified available meeting places and AV facilities. 

* 

These inventories are by no means finished*, but wit* the great deal 
of work that has been done on them, you can see how much they could offer 
you in terms of planning and producing your programs. The inventories will 
tell you what people and what areas in your state have the ability to do 
programming. I think the important part of this is that the resources may 
not be in your own community, but you* 11 find that you can do a lot of 
pooling of resources with other areas. 

♦ 

The state committees met and developed their plans for taking the 
inventories and for programming. Then representative^ from each state met 
in Dallas for the regional meeting. It was the regional group's respon- ' 
sibility to^ decide what design for progr^rami^tig would be submitted to NEH. 

A general overall theme was decided on by this tegional group. It 
was "Living in k Land of Extremes*.**- I think it was a Very good theme, 
and from what I've heard* all of yptf' say today, it pies in beautifully. 

Every state really helped *work on ^at It. tr^jly want;ed and this was 
part of the process. When the regional .group got together,* th'ey cpntribu- • 
ted all conments that ha^. been made in the separate stjite committee meet- 
ings in terras of what would be a good theme for .the entire six-state re- 
1 glpn. Then, after many hours of discussion, we came up with topics, a 
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vAiole list of topics that they felt would be appropriate^ under this gen- 
eral umbrella theme. 

. The group decided that three learning packets should be developed. 
These packets would be the basis for all kinds of planning throughout the 
region. The packets would consist of a general essay, on a particular 
topic. It would also contain an annotated list of resources that were 
available on that topic throughout the region, afid it would make sugges- 
tions for programming approaches. The reason these packets were devel- 
oped was that there was not simply going to be programs imposed on the 
various states. Each community that wanted to do a program would have 
complete lotal autonomy except for some' general guidelines. It would be 
the local community using the same kind of committee that^the states used; 
for example, they might have the librarian, an academic humanist, and 
general people out in the community who would get together and decide what 
kind Qf program they would like to do using the theme and these topics. 

Under the general project plan that was submitted, t^ere were*two 
lirge demonstration areas in each state. Each of the six states had two 
areas that the state coinnittee decided on. Those locations were decided 
on because of strength in resources, the ability to carry on programs, 
and the ability to spread those programs throughout the state. 

This whole project was submitted a'bout two months Ago and Heartsill 
Young will pi^ up on what happened to it and what the iEuture of it is 
going to be. what I would like to add in general terms about this project 
is that the same kind of process that vas used to develop the p);:oject plan 
is the kj,nd of process that you will all need to use in your local com- 
munity as you develop programs. I think it is important that you under- 
s^tand that no one said this is how it's going to be. It was the end product 
of many people getting togethei: and pooling their ideas, arguing over them, 
thinking them through and discarding some Ideas and combining others. This 
was the essence 6f the process. One thing I would most like for you to 
understand about the process that waa followed in developing the t)roject 
that was submitted was how exciting this process can be. There isn't one 
of us who doesn't think he or she can sit down and write a program whether 
it's on a'cultural topic or whatever. It's sure a lot fastet. We don't 
have to consider anyone else's feejings or concerns and most of us can do 
that. Having had some experljance with planning, I always want to convey 
the excitement of finding out what people can come up with io a^roup-.^ 

Don't worty if you dp;t*t decide everjy:hing at the first meeting. 
What is important is that people, meet together. We found out that every- 
one, both academic humanists and librarians,' had something to 'contribute. 
It was so exciting to find out hqv much people had to of fer' each other. 
This is what I hope you will, all keep in mind as*you plan these programs: 
not only will there be a lovfely program, but that programming starts from 
the day that you get together with your planning group. Their ideas will 
become part of your thinking. 
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Heartsill Young 




I expect that all of you have faced a situation of having to adjust 
to a budget cut of five, ten or even fifteen per cent. Have you ever had 
to adjust to a budget cut of fifty-six per cent? That's what happened to 
the budget of our NEH grant proposal. • . . ^ 

* ' ' ' 

Hie purpose of the general grant proposal remains the same in the 
modification of that proposal which we are now negotiating^ The princi- 
pal purpose of this project is to stimulate the use of the public library 
as a medium for relating academic humanists to the current concerns of the 
general adult public through the development of library humanities,. programs 
The programs will focus oti the multi-cultural, multi-lingual heritage of 
the Southwest and on current concerns that are shared region-wide. 

The project will involve academic humanists who will present histori- 
cal background, site parallels, and give perspective to the programs. The 
project is designed to augment and, complement the activities of the state- 
based committees for the humanities in the six states of the SWLA region. 

We developed first of -all an umbrella theme, "The Southwestern Mosaic: 
Living in a Land of Extremes." Then, we chose several subthemes related to 
the more general one including "Southwestern Cultures and Their Contribu- 
tions to Present Society"; "Attitudes on the Use of Natural Resources"; and 
"Evolution of Political Institutions and Leadership in, the Southwest." 
This was the basis of the program. We'would involve also in the project a 
regional council composed, of librarians and academic humanists. Hie pro- 
gram itself was to be carried out largely in local demonstration areas — 
two in each state. 

Programs were to be carried out within these demonstration areas not 
by one library, but by a system of libraries in that area. The selection 
o'^f the theme was to be left to the local de&onstr^tion area. *It was to be 
determined by a planning group of librarians, academic humanists and repre- 
sentatives of various community groups meeting and deciding what the 
interests of that community were around which programs could be built. 
There was also built into this local demonstration, area program funds for 
staffing because we knew that most public libraries could not, with their 
present staff, develop and carry out programs of this nature. . 

We asked for a grint of $780,000 with most of that ;iSon6y going to the 
development and implementa£ion of programs in the demonstration ateas* 

The learning packet element was another essential- elcanent of tjie 
general program. That was the only part of the program tnat was left to 
us by NEH .upon review of the general proposal. NEH is awarding us d grant 
"of $120,000 to carry out that learning packet element o,£ the general pro- 
prop9,sal, provided that we can negotiate with them arA produce, a satisfac- 
tory i«odification ojE the general proposal. 
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You c^n imagine ouj: reaction. ' I think I kncjw why the Jocal demon- • 
stration ^reas were eliminated. I think the feeling was that we Would 
be stepping on the toes of the state-*based committees and I can see some * ^ 
justification for. that,. However, we were not willing' simply to produce 
a learning packet and nothing more, and just hand out a list of resources. 
We felt we shouldn't accept the grant unless we could develop a project 
that would stimulate the use of the state-based cotnnittees by public li- 
,braries in developing humanitie«>-based programs. .We think we have« devel- 
oped a modification of the proposal that Will do that.* " • , o 

The modified project would produce a .learning kit to assist* spiall and 
medium-sized libraries primarily in the southwestern region in the. devel- 
opment of humanities programs, and it would of fei; dir,ection to them in 
making application to the state-based committees for the humanities for 
grants to implement the programs. 

The kit will consist of the following items; Thre^ learning packets, 
based on the central theme and I have given the three examples of possible 
sub-themes. '^Each of the packets will consist of an an^feilytical overview of 
the topic written by an academic humatiist and also an annotated list of 
materials. We followed the original proposal to this extent. Then, a sug- 
gested program series for each of the learning packets consisting of the 
title and format of each program in the series, followed by a brief para- 
graph indicatj.ng the relevance of the prpgtiam to the packet topic and the 
reason for the recommended format. The learning packets wpuld deal with 
the general theme, but around that theme would be developed a program series 
each dealing with a sub-theme or a particular topic. The learning kit 
would also include a guide to the resources, persons and* things, in the 
region pertaining to the topic of the packet and derived in part from the 
humanities inventories compiled during, the planning project. We need to 
refine the inventories somewhat because parts are spotty arid need to be 
filled in. Then, we. would provide regional guides to the humanities re- 
sources or roadmaps showing points of interest in the si>i states relating 
to the topics of the packets. Also, a manual and guide for program plan- 
ning and development supplemented by a 35 mm slide/audio tape package iij- 
cluding information on how to identify and work with local groups, how to 
handle publicity and public relations, how to plan programs, how to submit 
proposals for program funding from each state-based committee in the re- 
gion. Finally, the kit will contain directions for adapting and using kit 
material in planning regional progriwns.^ 

The broadest possible distribution of each item, except the slide/ 
audio tape supplement, will be to small and medium-sized libraries in the 
region. Hve slide/audio tape supplement to the manual would be distributed 
through. the state libraries in the six states of the southwestern region. 

We will be trying to carry the public libraries in the region up to 
the point of submitting proposals for grants from the HEH state-baseA 
committees. We would have done a good deal of the work in the development 
, of packages for yop. We would have sugg^ested program topics. We would 
have provided the manual, the roadmaps, the directions for adapting the kit 
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for your particular community. The thing this lacks that the original 
proposal contained is the development of programs by a system of libraries. 
However, that, possibility isn't ruled out here because systems of librar- 
ies couldl collaborate and present joint proposals or collective proposals 
for grands from the state-based committees. We've tried to do the best 
we coufa with what remained to us. I think that this program could stimu- 
late the development of humanities-based programs in public libi^aries using 
funding from the NEH pommittees. '| hope it will do so. One of the prob- 
Tecis is in the choice of the general topics; I think these will really need 
<o be general umbrella themes which will alio;/ you a good deal of latitude 
in developing topics from them. 



\ 

.The National Endowment* for^the Humanities has established 'separate 
committees in each state to implement their public programs division. 
Dr. James Veninga spoke i>i^ an earlier session about the state-based programs 
and their implications for libraries. In this symposium, representnttves 
from five 5tatps in the.r-egion discussed the various themes selected, the 
guidelines for proposals, and the grants which have been implemented by the 
humanities committees in their respective states. These representatives 
had worked with the planning committees formed *£n each ^tate under a pro- 
gram planning grant^dministered by the Southwestern Library Association 
and funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities. Speakers included: 
Vivian Cazayoux, Chairtvan, Louisiana Planning Committee; Lee Brawner, Co- 
Chaimjan, Oklahoma Planning Committee; Grace Stevenson-, Chairman, Arizona 
Planning Committee; Norma Bobotis, Chairman, New Mexico Planning Committee; 
and Heartsifl Young, President, 'Southwestern Library Association represent- 
ing th^ Texas Planning Committee. 



FOCUS ON THE INDIVIDI/AL- STATES 
A SYMPOSIUM 

VIVIAW CAZAYOUX : The theme of the Louisiana State-Based Committee this 
year is "Right in the Marketplace." This year, the committee wishes to 
bring the perspectives of the humanities to bear on three separate but 
interrelated areas of concern to the citizens of Louisiana. These are the./ 
three subtopics to the theme. Th6 first is "Tjie Role of the Consumer iii 
Louisiana"; the second is "The Role of Louisiana Women"; And the third l|t 
"The Powerlessness of the Poor." 



Projects this yeaf will deal with how those affecjted in the three 
areas given in the .subtopics ought to be seen ds having a right in that 
area of human life called the marketplace. To define how , the word "right" 
is being used in this theme: by "right" we understand, in ifs generic 
sense, a power to which one is entitled. Hiis entitlement '4®comes specific 
in morale ethical, legal, historical and social^ pcfver . * »Then, to define 
"marketplace"; the marketplace is a meeting place in the broadest possible 
sen6e of potential buyers and sellers, in other words, the entire social 
system, • • * " . 

J . i ' 

In the three areas of public policy delineated,, how is it that there 

is a right in the marketplace? The rules and relationships of. the market- 
place cannot be determined solely by the Remands of profit and efficient 
production. The marketplace iis a means, not an eiTd in itself. 'Production 
and exchange are activities that meet vital human needs. They' should serve 
the needs of the human^pefson, not vice-versa, ' . 

In addition to the program development booklet which explains the 
rfieme and outlines the. procedure for developing^ proposal, there is also 
a, sample proposal from a previous year in Jthe materials distributed by the 
Louisiana Committee. The committee has also developed this collection of ^ 
essays related to the theme. These, I t'hink, are quite good; in most. pases 
they are written by members of the state committee, and fiumanists from the 
various universities in the state. They cover such subjects as: 'Tiistory 
in th§ Marketplace: A Paradox"; "Is Wron^ Right in the' Marketplace"; "The 
Consumer, the Poor, and Women: A Jurisprudent View." There are two which 
I think wilVbe particularly interesting to libr^irians because they relate 
to literature and the, right in the marketplace and they .analyze various 
pieced of literature through the years and how they devejop the theme and 
the three «'Sub topic a. ; - , 

In th^ back of this publication is a, section that's called "TopJ.cs, 
Ideas *and Questions Related to the State Theme." these are excellent and 

"^very suggestive. I'd like to mention a few of them. For instance, under 
the general topic "the marketplace," the question is raised: "what is the 
future viability of a Society in whose midst substantial segments of its 
populace stand outside the economic and political mainstream?" And then 
under the topic "c.onsumerism" : "Does the consamer buy only goods,, pT does 
he t^y ideas which jieed discussion in order to effect decisions whdch . 
could bring about .the living of more Complete ideas?" Under the topic of 
women: "Are there, limits to full pdrticijiation by women in the market- 
place of economics, ideas, education, and skills? If so, at what points 
and for what reasons?" And under the topic of the poor: "Literature has 
attempted to communicate the full meaning of being poor and fit the same 
time offers new hope for those poor who are aware of their plight." This 
gives you an idea of what is included in the Louisiana State Committee 

^ materials. ' ' 

I know you're sll familiar with the American Issues Forum which is 
being developed this year by the National Endowment {or the Humanities in 
cooperation with the Ajnerican Revolution Bicentennial Administration. 
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There are suggestions for how the topics that are being emphasized in the 
American Issues Forum could be related to the Louisiana theme. It takes 
it month by month, and relates the emphasis for the month to the Louisiana 
theme. In addition to that, and this would be very useful if you decided 
to develop a theme such as '^Literature and the Right in the. Marketplace," 
there is a section in this publication which gives a partial list of re- 
sources. Utider the various topicS of women, consumers, the poor and others 
there dre bop-ks suggested and selections .from literature through the ages. 
I think there's really a, wealth of ^material In these publications that will 
be suggestive to Louisiana librarians to apply 'for grants. 

LEE BRAWNER ; The Oklahoma' theme is "Citizen Values and Community 
Decisions: 200 Years After Independence." I might mention a little bit 
about how this theme came to be developed. I suspect that similar things 
happeped in each of the state committees. It's based on the assumption 
that people will come to programs when the topics are of vital concern and 
interest to them, so Oklahoma wanted to know what were the concerns or 
public issues in the minds of people in Oklahoma. In 1973, a survey was 
made of attitudes and opinions on community social issues. It polled 
minority representatives, radio station managers, farmers, librarians, 
city officials, housewifes. The results of that survey make very inter- 
esting reading. 

The survey showed that 57 of the respondents identified problems 
directly relating to government and citizen Involvement as a high priority. 
The second highest priority was education. That was followed by 37% who 
cited a concern for industrial development and they related that also to 
employment, economic growth, and the environment. The first priority that 
came out of that collection survey was the question of who holds the power 
in making decisions, on these issues, the citizens or the government? The 
question of power in government led to the consideration of the th^eme that 
you have here today. ' / ' » 

In the first three and a half years of operation, the humanities 
committee in Oklahoma funded over a hundred projects, and they tried and 
were generally successful ih getting projects in every geographical area 
of the state. Now, I make this distinction because your humanities com- 
mittees are very interested in getting geographical distribution. You 
might consider it an advantage in a way if you have not had a humanities 
project in your particular area. You're going to get a Vol of attention 
because they" want to get spread out over the entire state. 

These grants have ranged in amounts from $100 to $40,000. A variety 
of sponsoring organizations receive these grants: .lo.cal community organ- 
izations,- colleges, universities, libraries, mudeiims, historical societies, 
and ad hoc groups that form out of an interest. Formats range from work- 
shops to film and discussion series to newspaper features to television 
and radio. Thirty-foUt grants were made in 1975. 

I'd like to focus on some of those, as many of them relate* to a 
library grant that is currently underway in Oklahoma.' Seven library 4 



systems were concerned with the effect of the 1973 Supreme Court decision 
Regarding obscenity and the new definition vjhich that decisionci places on 
contemporary community standards. As you all know, it is a very nebulous 
statement, "contemporary community standards," at least it certainly was 
in Oklahoma. We do not know.\Aat contemporary community standards are, 
nor has the Oklahoma legislature passed any new obscenity legislation 
since that Supreme Court decisipn. 

Given that as 4 basis, *we in the systems began Ipoking at the possi- 
bility of a state-wide program that would allow us -to get some citizen 
dialogue with humanists to explore this issue. I'll tell you a few of the 
ingredient? that we built into the proposal. We built in funds for a 
project>director who is a^ humanist and who is a part-time professor at the 
University of Oklahoma and has a good background In the humanities. We 
liked what she knew about libraries and the way she related to us, so we 
built her into the project. We also built in fufids for aj^-etd^rertising 
firm to handle the publicity and preparation of at least 70% of the things 
we produced. We wanted two other things to hapt)en: we wanted to have 
st'ate-wide programs and we wanted to have local programs. This was, of 
course, the initial thrust of the SWIA proposal to NEH. 

Let me just review the two levels of programs and wliat a few of them 
are. First of all, the questions which any of these ijrograms ate going to 
be addressing are questions like. "What is community? Can it be as broad 
as the state?'*; *'Are there t^eally co,ntemporary community standards? If 
so, what are they?"; "What are the human valiies and moral dimensions that 
are represented in these values?"; "Do we have different standards for 
cliildren and adults?" t , - 

As you can see,^»it was a rampant field of potential programs. We 
choje to approach it on the state-wide level through the production of ia 
television documentary which traces the historical development of obscen- 
ity in p^rt, and it also looks at Oklahoma's values and current obscenity 
laws. Tha< was the first thirty minutes of that pro4uction. We also built 
into, the grant bhe fee for the person who wrote the script. The second 
part of that production gets into the local part. It/has already been 
shown in* Oklahoma City and Tulsa, and the second part is different in each 
plac^e it is shown. It consists of one or more 'persons , a panel', repre- 
senting opposing views on their interpretations of community standards. 
In Oklahoma City we used a minister who felt there should be restrictions, 
and we used a professor of history at Oklahoma City University to .repre- 
sent the opposing view„ ^The poipt is in that second part of the prograpi, 
it will be differetxt iiv each commuitity wherever it is shown in the state. 

Wev produced a four-part radio series that is being produced over about 
25 to 30 radio stations. We went to the Broadcasters' Association in the 
state. They were very cautious abou^ even giyirig us recognition because 
I gu^ss they thought^ what can librajries do to produce a radio series that 
would be worth even airing? We took the first tapes to them of the inter- 
views and they were interviews with everyone from a Black Muslim^ to the 
chief of the local FBI office to the man on. the street. Ttiere was some 
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fascinating dialogue. The radio stations heard some of that, and they are 
signing up for it almost* faster than we can get the, tapes made. The pro- 
gram has a talk-back feature wherein citizens in a particular area can call 
in and Have a question and answer talk«>back. 

We're also doing a film series. This is a film and discussion series 
using films to ^explore both sides of the issue, both sides of the question, 
followed by discussion with trained persons who know buDW to lead a dis- 
cussion. These are being held lalj over the state. Not every community 
chose to do those, but^ a number of them did. 

There's also another series, a reading and discussion series, wherein 
an academic humanist overview the fil\jis or reading for^ the evenings, and 
then the discussion concentrates on those readings. I have some of the 
examples. This is one of the books ( CensorsMp: For an Against ) that is 
used in the readings. We purchased copies- of the book through the grant 
to r.ake available to everyone who signs up for the reading and discussidn 
series. 

it * 

There's a newspaper feature article series that hasn't xaught on as 
well as we would hope, but I'm still optimistic that newspapers wiXJ pick 
it up. It explores the histofiei^ atfd legal aspects of the freedbm to 
read, citizen values in deterr94^ing^.ot^fti you may lyjLye access to. It's a 
four-part series, and so far we haven^E^had that jiany people pick it up 
in the press . 

We also have a' Banned Book ekhibit that travels. We felt we had to 
get books in there somehow. This really has created some interesting side- 
lights. It Is simply an historical review of books that have been banned 
or ostracized or kicked around over the years, and not just in t|ie United 
States^. It dips into histor/ bacjc over 200 years, and looks at books like 
Tom Sawyer and the Bible and Ralph Ellison.' s Invisible Man . It really 
catches people up short when they walk into a branch library and see an » 
exhibit which immediAtely attracts them because it's got a huge banner • , 
which reads "Banned Books Exhibit." They walk over and see kuckleberry - 
Finn or Tom Sawyer and say "What is this?" 

The indivijdual libraries are doing different thing^. In Tulsja, for 
example, they're having a discussion series on the textbook controversy 
arising out of-West Virginia. , We in the Oklalioma County Library chose to 
have, our series talking about thr^e very miW top^ics: sex, politics and 
religion. We began with a town-hall debate with two attorneys taking op- 
posing views on censorsKip and community standat*ds/ We went on then with 
a reading and discussion series and*a^£ilm and discussion series and a 
banned book exhibit which is circulating around. We pyt together ten ban; 
ned,,bbok kits^ These are really pretty simple; they consist of twenty- five 
representative paperbacks because we got more mileage out of those* They 
have a little label on 'the front saying "BANNED BOOKS" and we put a plastic 
jacket »on them and, copies of, this banned hook bibliography with an intro- 
.duqtipn by an academic humanist discussing the question. We notified the 
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libraries that would be getting these what the titles would be and we 
urged them to buy duplicate copies of all of thq titles on this list aitd 
to exhibit these specimen books with the exhibit and the brochures. Then, 
to put their own circulating cqpies out. Those that are doing that are • 
getting a good response. 

We've created quite a bit of interest in the question and I should 
say that in the film and discussion series, we've had ve*ry good give and 
take between the participants. Again, remember that all of these programs 
^are non-advocacy. You cannot take a position on them, and we've been very 
careful to give a balance of readings and films in all of the programs, and 
.not •to leave ourselves open to criticism about being slanted. We do feel 
it can have some good effect and a more intelligent electorate when they 
do begin looking at changing the obscenity laws and modernizing them in 
Oklahoma. We hope these people will have some fresh points of view to con- 
sider. 

It has 'been a fascinating progr^ for all of us, and I would close 
with one thing. We were talking yesterday about helping to plan programs. 
The best time to talk about a program, if you're going to do a follow-up, 
is while that program is underway. This aame planning committee applied 
for a workshop grant, a program development grant, through ^he Oklahoma 
Humanities Committee. We'll be holding a workshop for small and medium- 
siaed libraries to look at the project as it has been put together. We 
tried to package it in such a way that they can take parts of them and use 
them in their libraries with whatever mollification they wish. The work- 
shop costs all of $900. The Humanities Committee was Juat astonished v^en 
they saw what a small price- tag it was, and they really liked th« icifea of 
propagating a good program into as many areas of the state as they can. 

GRACE STEVENSON : The Arizona Council for the Humanities, ynder the 
direction of Mrs. Lorraine Frank, has done a number of things around the 
state. Mos^t of their grants have been to the universities of the state. 
One very notable one was to one of the professors at the University of, 
Arizona wno held a series of seminars in little towns all around the state, 
and published a booklet with the essays. They also made a grant to the 
city of Phoenix to study the role of women in the bureaucracy of Phoenix. 
However, I'm going to spend my time mbstly talking about what they have 
done for libraries. The only library that has applied forSa grant ^rom 
the Council has been tbe Tucson Public Library. 

The state i^eme in Arizona is "Frontier Values Upder the Impact of . 
Change." We have not changed our theme this year. As you all may have 
heard, Arizona is a fairly conservative state economically, politically 
and socially. Our legislature ranked forty-third in the list of fifty 
under efficiency when a study was made a few years ba'ck. We still live 
under a good deal of the old frontier values. We still make much of the 
cowboy mystique. Everybody wears boots and. big hats which they never 
take off. This, of course, is good for touri^ which Is one of our major 
industries. The tourists love to come and see all this, so we have to 
play it up. But it^also has an effect oft what happens in the state. 

/ 
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This is one of the fastest growing states in the union. We*ve had 
between 35 and 407, incirease in population in the , last fifteen years. This 
has made tremendous problems of course. How do you provide public ser- 
vices for all these new people? New industries poming In, igreat demands 
on the already scarce water in the state, these are some of the problems 
and some of the things we talk about. 

I'm going to spend most of my time talking abffut tl^e two projects 
which have been fundfid for the Tucson Public Lib'rary. One was in the 
amount of $8,000 which we had to match in-kind, of course, but that is 
not too difficult to do. 

The city of Tucson celebrated its 200th anniversary this year, and 
they had their bicentennial with a big week-long whing-ding at the com- 
munity center. In planning this program, the library staff got together 
with the planning committee, which consisted of representatives of the 
Friends of the Library who furnished some of the cash which; was going to 
help get the funds, representatives of the Women's Studies Division of the 
University of Arizona, t^e Tucson Bicentennial Commission, the City Attor- 
ney's office, and one of our Councilwomen who was al^o Chairperson of what 
was at that time the ad hoc committee of the commission on women. They, 
of course, worked with the librarjf staff on this. They took as their 
theme the International Women's Year. We had some quite ardent feminists 
pn this committee. On Women's Day during the week-long celebration at 
the community center, the overall theme was "The Role and Place d*f the 
Arizona Pioneer Women and the Changes in their, Status : Women at the 
Frontier - Their Contributions to Southwest History, Then and Now." They 
did a day-long program with a program on career counseling in which they 
brought in women like a jet mechanic and telephone linesperson and a soil 
consetvationist, not the ordinary secretary or educator, but people who 
had unusual occupations. They also had a panel of five successful women 
who were judges and pharmacists and scientists and our woman council mem- 
ber. Then, they had a skit in -the Little Theater in the Community Center 
by "The Invisible Theater" called "What's a Woman Like . . You?" There 
were films about women and we had exhibits of books and all kinds of .ma- 
terials and photographs from the public library and from the State Histor- 
ical Association. This was the day-long program. . 

fl;iis was followed up by four weekly programs held mostly, in Che 
branch libraries, presenting the four major ethnic groups that to6k part 
in thp e/arl^ development of Tucson. .,The planning committee I^ mentioned 
before worked, in cooperation with the women f rom ,thes^ eth^nic groups to 
plan these several programs. They were extremely successful from the 
point of public interest. We had standing room only at most of these and 
sometimes people were turned away. Of course, wha't they v^ere supposed to 
do wa3 to stress the background of these women in early Tucson history, 
and what is happening to these women now, anij how their status has im- 
proved, if it has. Some of these groups did better than others. 

i 

There was no problem in getting people to come out an^ watch four 
Navajo women doing ailvetsmithing and weaving and so on. The problem is 
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to get them to relate these to the local public policy issues. This 
was aone by some groups better than others ♦ The woman who did the presen- 
tation-here did a very good job of talking about some of the Indian women 
who had achieved positions of importance both locally and nationally. She 
described how they make money through these beautiful crafts. .This was 
held' in the state historical commission building because they have such 
marvelous exhibits to show. v 

The Chinese women I don't think did quite as good a job of this. They 
had a marvelous presentation with cooking and dancing and judo and karate, 
and a wonderful slide presentation, but they did not do quite as good a job 
of bringing in the current. situation of Chinese women as contrasted to the 
early situation. 

The Black womeiTI think did the best job. We had some Black women on 
this panel who were absolutely remarkable. What they talked about mostly 
was the problem they had in realizing they could get an education, that 
they could do things, and they kept making this point to a very large audi- 
ence. They said that "we are not representative. We are unusual members 
of our race, dnd what we have to do is to hold out a hand to these young 
people who are coming along and convince them that they can do these things 
because we were convinced in our early days that we were underachievers, 
that we could never do these things," A woman judge said, talking about 
whether or not there were Black women on the Arizona frontier, "if there 
was one white woman that had a baby and needed somebody to help her in the * 
kitchen and take care of that chil^d, you can be sure that there was a 
Black woman there to do it." They did an excellent job of relating this 
to the current problem of the women in the minority group.- 

,The library also put out a learning packet. This learning packet had 
the little slips , pertaining to each one of these programs with a bibliog- 
raphy and a description of the program. Films were shown at the community 
' center on International Women's Day. ^It has been a very successful program. 

We moved from these minority women to the talk on the early fjrontier 
women v^o were Anglo women. Despite the myth of the gentler sex, one of 
these women held up a stage coach, in the early days. I don't know just 
'how much relation that has to the ptes^nt day, but this one led to the 
fight in the Arizona Legislature of which her husband was a member that 
finally got the woman's suffrage law'through in Arizona. Wd had one 6f 
the early woman's suffrage laws in Ardzona. That, of cfburse, follows 
through to the E.R.A. This is one df the things tha^we're going to fea- 
ture in our next series. All of. these have ^been put on videotape and will 
be available to use in our smallfeTs^ libraries around the state. All of the 
learning packets and so on will be available to the smaller libraries. 

* 

Just about two weeks ago, the library got a $16,000 grant from the 
Council on Humanities for participation . in the American Issues Forum which 
they will call "Arizona 200/' This project was discussed with the Arizona ' 
Historical Commission, the Tueson Bicentennial Cojranission, the University's 
Bicentennial Commission, the Museum of Arts, the Friends of the Library, 
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KUAT radio, Pima College, the Parks and Recreation Department, the State 
Community Resources Office and the Arizona Council on €he Humanities. It^ 
brought all sorts of people in; and I must say, for these programs, we 
have had the most wondejrful coverage. Our television stations, not just 
t|ie educational stations but also the big CBS prograta, come down every 
night and do a TV program on this. It's .shown on public television and 
commerci^al television the next day. 

• 

The important/t5hing about this, and this is if you'll remember what 
the NEH people kept stressing when we were planning the SWLA program, was 
the business of building a structure, a long term structure, in your com- 
munity, which you could work with. This is what we've found so valuable^ 
I've gone around with our Associate Director to office after office to 
talk about these programs. These are community relatidnships that will 
benefit the library for a long time to come. 

The American Issues Forum topics will be adapted to'^ Arizona problems, 
like "The Land and the People" will be alternatively "Energy Sources in 
Arizona" &ince energy is so important because we have so little water. 
"A Mor£ Perfect Union," one of the national topics, will cover the Arizona 
legislature. "Certain Inalienable Rights" . . . we're going to take up 
Senate Bill No. 1 on the freedom of information. The formats of these 
will be determined by the coordinators who will be the academic humanists. 
We' have an academic humanist on th^ planning committee and he has offered 
to round up the academic humanists for us. Formats will be determined by 
him, and. by the people who are going^ to participate in the program. We 
will have all kinds t>f formats. We will have AV and lectures and discus- 
sions and readings and videotapes and little theater skits and so on. 

* Learning packets are being prepared for all of these. Learning 
packets will contain lists of books, magazines, documents, photos, films, 
etc., that •apply to the topic. It will include a speaker's list and a 
list of agencies and organizations in the community who are prepared to 
help cope with the problems that are under discussion. 

The interesting thing about this is that the State Council on the 
Humanities has agreed that if any of the small towns in the southern 
Arizona region want the program, they will provide the .funds to transport 
these programs to them. 



NORMA BOBOTIS : I'm speaking for New Mexico. No libraries have put 

on any programs in the humanities. I understand th^t 957. of the programs 
have been sponsored by universities, and, .for this very reason^ the humani- 
ties committee wants to encourage libraries to put on programs. 

In the past, the theme for New Mexico was "New Mexico's Cultural 
Mosaic: Design for Cultural, and Educational Opportunities." Now that has 
been changed, and it is now very broad and improved. It is "Hqm^n Values, 
Public Decisions, Traditions and Chjange: 'Can We Fulfill the Promise of 
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1776?" As you can see, this covers qui^.a range. It is quite broad. ^ In 
fact, any significant public issue can be explored under this theme. In 
the past, the humanities committee has funded programs examining the public 
issues of illegal Mexican aliens in New Mexico, Multi-Cultural Education, 
and at-large versus districting political representation., i 

V 

There was one very interesting, program entitled " Albi^c^uerque, 1940 to^ 
1975: The Human Dimensions of Rapid "browth." .Just like Arizona, New Mextca 
has been growing very rapidly^ and this is also causing many' problems. This 
program was sponsored by the American Studies Department at the' University 
of New Mexico; ' • * • . 

Another theme that was handled was "The Status of Bilingual Education 
After the Recent Supreme Court Decision." This was done by the City of 
Albuquerque Human Rights Board. Some other topics discussed were; "The 
Impact of Navajo Life on Grpwth and Technical Cnan^e iu Nar.thwes tern. New 
Mexico"; "Medical Services in a Boom Town Environment:*' San »Juan County, 
New Mexico"; "Employment Opportunities and Problems in a, Multi-Culture and 
Multi-Linguistic Area." As you can see, a lot of the programs" are multi- 
cultural. That was the original theme: "The New Mexico Cultural Mosaic: 
Patterns, Designs for Educational and Economic Growth,." There is a mosaic 
pattern in New Mexico and various ethnic groups haVte contributed to the 
cultural development. 

. Before coming he^, I spoke to Alan Gerlach who Is the Director of 
the state humanities!' i>rbgram. He gave me, some interesting pointers which 
I'd like to bring across to you. One thing was that, in order' to pr'esent 
a program, you must focus on an important public issue. You can select 
almost any topic providing it deals with a public issue. 

One of the things that Alan was saying was that it's really ironic how 
in larger cities you attract small audiences; of course, this ^ is because 
you've so many other distractions that bombard people and their interest is 
not just focussed on one little public issugj^^Stnalier towns have been able 
to attract larger audiences. Z' " '« 

Another problem is dealing with scholars. What is the role of the - 
scholar? There ts a pamphlet called The Role of the Scholar that discusses 
Involving humanists. The ^.problem is what is theiir role. Sometimes, of 
course, s<:holars and humanists aije not trained in these issues. They are 
addressing the ^dult that is out of school^ they, are not addressing 4 
classroom and they are not" addressing other academics. So the problem 
many/ times is that they, do not talk on t^he level* of their audience. ' They . 
continue to talj^ on a much higher level which is not comprehensible to the 
audience*. Another problem is. the format, the formal approach of the lec- 
ture is often not a good medium, to use with an audience. 

\ ' . • ' \ 

"/ * , ' 

Another requirettient for programming is working witK other community 
groups. Once ypu have an idea of .what y^u want to do, you try' to your 
community groups to support it, and to get involved. You must also'^nclude 
humanists. - . , • . * 
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Now, in New Mexico, there. are various things that are available for 
you. There is a film entitled Land and the Pursuit of Happiilesg which 
probes the. past, present and future of land use from different cultural 
and interest group perspectives. Another thing that i^ available ia a 
film called Illegal HeXic&n AUens in New Mexico . It examinees , the issue 
from the , historical, jucjiclal,' philosophical anfi other viewpoints. Other 
films are also available. ^ ^ 

fn New Mexico, the ^Humanities Council ca'tTalso provide your group 
with, a program package called "Bicentennial Special Program Package for 
the Ami^rican Issues Forum." This may be available in other states. 

One thing that was mentioned also was that programs should be open- 
6nded, not solutjLons in themselves. They should cause people to walk away 
thinking because various altematiyea. have been offered and a mixture of 
viewpoints have been expressed. This is an excellent opportunity for 
libraries to get involved. Very little, if anything has been done by the 
libraries in New Mexico, and this ia, I think',^ the open door especially 
for the sm^ler libraries throughout the state who ^te able, to attract 
,the iSllger audiences.. I think J:his is. an excell^^nt opportimity. ^ 



^HEARTSILL TOBNG : 'The theme of the Texas Committee Ts "Government 
and 'thjtf^Indivldual ,T&is is a .very broad umbrella, ^ As to how the theme 
camei^about, 1*11 quote Sandra Myres wiio was the ^Executive Director of the 
Texas Committee. She said "It was born out of the real ponierns people 
in Texas have over t-he coriHict between individuals and govemmeni^. People 
are concerned that the, political has l^ecome so bureaucratic that the indi- 
vidual can do nothing,:'*^ *Well, this -certainly isn' t new, is ,lt? The 
relationship between ^government and the ipdl^idual, and the conflict be- 
tween them, is cur;rent now; it was current termyeaxB ago;, it was .current 
fifty years ago, and even two hundred yi^ars ago.- If you look at it one 
way, it's a current theme, and in another senary, it*? a tiideless theme. 

The name of^th^ i^eSciis committee *is the Texas Committee for the Humani- 
ties and Public Policy which means that programs mu^t teljate to the humani- 
ties and th€y must relate to public policy. Tb point thiB up, 1 want to 
read you t\^ statements from the guidelines of the Tex^a Committee': 

"'Projects/shoyld aeek to bring humanistic, perspectives 
^ to bear op'' die consideration; of public policy issues and 

. ^ heighten ^sensitivity to thf conditions and aspirations of ' 

mari*a, exiaten<?e. The commtttiee; Jfavor^ /^toposals lAicK - . 
^. explore our' hjumanistic heritage Jfor its .use ^1 bea^ring '"\ 
• on the contemporary political process and. which shbw 'y 
, ^ promise of bringing better understanding of the, individual ' 
. " citizen most satisfying role in shapixig public policy 
. decisions." i.- ' / T'y^--' " ' • • 



. The program, then^ muai: involve. an issue ,0^^^^^ 
i*:ich.jcelftte to .-the: st^t'e theme,,' . ' 
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'*"The theme obviously Is a broad umbrella. Under It are 
* i ' / many sub-themes relating humanities to public policy which 

might be developed and-explored. While the broader ques- 
" ^ tiops' addressed abpve are essential to programs funded by 

the Committee, programs should focus not only on concerns, 
bqt on sprebifi? piiblic policy issues — issued on which citi- 
zens must make decisions either directly or indirectly. * , 
* Such issues might include school ^financ^, law* enforcement, • 
medical and health care delivery, t&udicipal s'ervices*--the 
possibilities are many. ^ * / ^ ' ^ ' , 

' - , • ' * • •» 

Action, per se, is not the aim of the program. However, 

toplQs discussed or activities undertaken may aid parti- 
cipants to^evelop means* to participate in and influence^ 
V. *the decistari irtaking process." 

By way of ' illustr*ating this du^l ^approach to programs, presenting the 
, humaniti^bs and public pbllcy*, an example is one that Jim Veninga us|ed 
( yesterday: probl^s of public rivers .and str^ambteds in Texas, property 
rights and indivi'dual rights. Relating to tne humanities, the program 
gave historical background of the present law and the controversy arising 
from it, differing cultural attitudes concerning land and water and their 
use. As to pubric policy,^ the program related to the present law defining 
* ' . poblic rivets and streams in Texas and their use. - , 

^ Now, as to the theme or sub- themes under this umbrella topic, ••Govern- 

ment and i:he Individual ,'• I've tried to classify them for you. Of course, 
they^ could be classified in various ways, but I'm offering these classifi- 
catioTis: epcternal influence on govemmentr and ^he political process; the 
political process itsfelf; government and individual relationships, that is, 
how individuals, singly, and collectively, can influence government; indi- 
vidual rights, which naturally would grow out of such a topic; and the 
? iights of ethnic groups. 

« ■ . : •■ . 

As to external influences, one program related to religion and public 
policy. The topic was what was called "civil religion. '.V Another program, 
^Values Affecting Government and Public Policy," dealt with the values 
. that en^er into public decision making and particularly by government bod- 

/ ies. Are these values all materialistic as we Sometimes think they are? 

I Do we really have a government of the people, "by the people, and for the 

people? 'Or a government Of special interest, by speciaT interests and for 
special interests? 

As to the governmental process, there was a' program related to the ^ 
nature of governmental communications and the way these communications 
, affected the public^s attitude, toward goveminent. As to the Relationship 
between government and the individual, these programs took several shapes. 
The Constitutional Convention in Texas spawned several programs relating 
to the revision of the Constitution. A discussion of what should be in- j 
eluded because of political influences in tl:ie 8tiite--a look at political ^ 
realities and the effect they would have on the contents of the Constitu- j 
tlonal revision because a numt/er of special interests in the state wanted, 
the Constitution *to provide far their interests.j * ^ ^ 



There was alsa consideration of local government and it^ r^ejationship 
to th'e^ individual. We even get down to the s^fecific program which dealt 
,with revision of a city charter, what revision was needed and the process 
tp effect charter revision. The^re was another program which, dealt with 
the relationship between Athenian democracy and present-day government and 
politics in the jSftate of Texas. *If this came off, it was quite a feat. 
But this^yas a program ^by .the Friends of the Classics in a city in the 
state of Texas,, so you can see how classics might be related to public is-^> 
sues,,* and I expect it was a pretty good progtdm. 

There was another program .devoted to how individuals, singly and col-* ^ 
lectively,. can influence government, how the formation and activity of 
neighborhood organizations attempt to influence local land use issues. 
There was another program that got aroundf to this relationship between 
government and the individual in a round-abQut way, in th^it it dealt with 
the population shift in the; panhandle, how the younger element of the . 
popu).ation left the panhandle and left the older citizens of the state 
who fiiad to assume, then, greater responsibilities .ior determining public 
policy in that section of /the state. \ - ^ . 

Now, there are a long list of programs dealing with individual rights 
and I'll only touch upon a few of them. One I*ve already mentioned, the 
fise of ptreambeds in the state which has to do with the conflict between 
property rights and individual rights. The streambeds were, of course, 
owned by the state, but the streambeds were abutted by private property, 
jlhe conflict there was between those who had a right to use the streambeds, 
but not the private property and the conflicts that arose between them. 

There have been several programs related to law enforcement, attitudes 
and values regarding several areas, of law enforcement policy. A program 
was produced, as might be expected, on the Equal Rights Amendment with, I 
think, a very poorly worded topic: . '•'What do Women Really Want?" This may 
be taken to mean that they don't know what they really watlt, or that they 
want to make us think they want one thing, but they really want something 
else. What are they conniving to do, really?* j • 

There were really several programs related to health/ care, public ex- 
pectations antl the goals of health care. Iliere was only /one related to the 
e,conomic situation, to my surprise, titled "The Impact or Inflation on 
Individual Freedom, Human Values, an^ Societal Goals." I " 

Well, you can see from this summary of progr'ams that many topics remain 
to be explored."^ ^or instance, I referred to the population shift in the 
Panhandle; there have been other population shifts in the state of Texas. , 
There has been the influx of the military, the large military establishment 
in the San Antonio area, which undoubtedly has had an influence on govern- 
ment and the political process at the local level and at the state level, 
top. There has t?een a great increase in industrialization in^the state, and 
a great influx in population from outside the state to the metroplex areas 
of.I]^al].a8 and Houston. The polit^ical nature of those areas has changed in 
the last few years. These outsiders have h^d an impact on government and 
the politioai process in the state of Texas. 
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I ment'ioned the lack of tnul ti-cultural programs and a number of these 
programs begged that approach which was not provided. If you look at iiie 
list of sponsors of programs, you will find that most of them are listed 
as having one individual sponspr. A number of these also begged for co- 
sponsorship, and this, of. course, is what the public library can do to 
bring community organizations together to focu^ on these programs that are 
related to the theme. ^ 



The Sunday afternoon session was planned to give the participants an 
overview of the quality of life in the Southwest. The discussion focussed 
on the geography, climate and cultural factors that make this area unique. 
The interweaving of these themes 'represented an example of the type of pro 
gram participants might develop in their libraries. ' 

Dr. Joe Frantz, Director of the Oral History Project of the Texas 
State Hisotrical A^ociation, spoke to the group pn "The Soul of the South 
west." The first part of Dr. Frantz's presentation was devoted to a film 
entitled "Time Piece" which de^l« with t/he disappearing rural life style 
in the Southwest. Itie twenty minute film wa« written and produced ''by , 
Elton Brandon under a grant from the Nationaj. Endowment for the Humanities 
It is. available for purchase or loan from the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, University ofi Texas at Austin. 



The Soul of the Southwest 

' Dr. Joe Frantz 



, You know, this ^as all silent lan^once — just vastness and nothing 
more.' And then, man took that land bridge presumably from what we call 
Siberia today and walked down^ the Alj^skan Peninsula and the Alaskan Pan- 
handle, wljich is inverted to t;he Texas .Panhandle, but faces" South. Then, 
, on across tanada, across the west and fanned out across the country. Men 

stopped off^along the way and picked up different metfiods of speech and 
, gr'ew different according to vhat the soil gave ba^ck to them. You^began to 

have, instead of a great silent land, with jus*t the sounds of birds and . 
the chattering of squirrels and the occasionai tumbling of a rock and the 
flowing of a stream, chattering people, and people noises. Gradually, as. 
you know, we filled itvup. 

• » * 

About this time, in 1528, there washed up on the shores--presumably 
on Galveston Is].and--Cabeza de Vaca, two other Spaniards, and a black * 
Bstabanico. They w^ll^ed ihid walked until April first, 1536, almost 7% 
years after they had sho.wpd up on the west coast of Mexlcjo. Having trans- 
versed most of lower Texas from ^M^eston, roughly between San Antonio and 

^ f • . J. ' ' 
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Corpus and on over to the Rio Grande and up and down both sides af it, 
crossing it and northern Mexico, and coming upon the Spanish garrison which 
looked upon them a^ wild creatures, they were almost killed before they 
wer^ accepted as fellow Christians into the Spanish stronghold. 

Appropriately, then, ,you had three of our ethnic groups 'shewing, up 
immediately- -the Caucasian, the Black meeting with the Indian; or the 
Spanish and the Black meeting with the Indian. And this has tinctured on 
experience ever since--A people who. are diverse and who we 've. finally recog- 
nized as being diverse. I suppose what put the official stamp of approval 
on it was tha 'Hemisfaix in San Antqnio in 1968, which ye called ''A Con- 
fluence oyCultures." If you have been to the Institute of Texas Cultures 
down in ^n Antonio, you know that they've come up with about a a^re e^xtd 
a half* of racial and national groups who've somehow made Texas wiat it is , 
today, a ••confluence of cultures." ' ' 

The first thing I think you need to think about In this part of th^ 
world is the universality of the area. Here, in a smaller way, is not the 
melting pot. We've just about decided the melting pot never melted, but 
that gener&l pot that we Jiad that made up the United States of America, and 
which has now become a sort of microcosm, and not too micro, tKe area of 
the Southwest. Triethnic, primarily: b^ack, brown, white, and as ybu go 
further west, a very heavy overlay of Indian. Fuur of the five ethnic 
groups that populate the world, the other being* of course the yellow which 
we have some in this part of the world, but not tpo many; all of them of 
course imports for labor reasons, but not having a strong impact on the 
region. 



The first tradition to remember, then is our diversity. The other 
traditipn that naturally accompanies it, is the tradition of getting along. 
We haye not always done well; we've had problems of understanding each 
other; we've had problems of meshing our own desires. Somehow, we have 
endured, some on top and some on the bottotti and some shifting; but never- 
theless, enduring. So this is the first tradition, the fradition of the 
worth of people regardless of color. 

Another traditiqn, of course, has been that of amplitude because the 
one thing you get in this part of the world still is the feeling of Space. 
You drive out here from Austin on Highway 290 and on the edge of town it 
says, ••El Paso,^^ 594 miles. I can remember when it said "598, 'which means 
we've, grown closer. I'm sure El Paso has grown closer. If we keep growing 
at the same rate, I'm sure that in another thousand years, we'll touch, 
but it's going to take it. that long. ^ 

There's not a lot--and I'm not meaning to -put down your home toVn-- 
but there's not a whole lot betweeen here and El Paso. There's Fredericks- 
burg, and depending on the route you go, Ozona,^ And Sonora, but basically 
you're not seeing more than sort of out-of-way-plkces. It's all open space 
and^dt gets increasingly open the further west you g<f. Jusf to the west-- 

•as you cross the Balcones Fault which separates Texas like some sort of 
cultural knife- -the tree^ begin to stunt, the cedar appeajxj, and the land^ ' 

*gets rocky and the topsoil gets thinner. You've left behind all that vast 



Mississippi, valley vith its agricultural richness which we know from here 
eastward. Then, by and large, you're looking at the. outcroppings--the 
far east and southeast outc:roppings--of the Rocky Mauntains. You can see 
that it^ colors thf whole history of Texas. Back yAien integration was a . * 
real concern in this stafe, things to the east of ^ the -Balcones Fault pretty 
well ♦took the Alabama attitude atid said, ''never/'' Things to the west did 
it sdrt of automatically.^ The east of Tfexas— eart of 'the Balcones--is V 
reaUy a part of the old south. 'To the west, agai,n, it's ^western; it's 
open; it's one thing that always gave Lyndon Johnsdn an identity crisis 
because he grew up in an area that was a transition area. Johnson City, * 
very heavily Anglo, and just to the west, you bfegili. to move into, the Geir- 
manic And then the Mexican portions of Texas. As you go further ^esjt,s 
then the Indians became an increasing factor; and Johnson walked around itj 
His cowboy hat and his high .boots and said, "you all." He couldn't quite 
get rid pf -either and couldn' t .quite entirely belong to the other. That's 
a crisis that bothered a fot of T^^ans. We did join the Confederacy in 
the Civil War, but we had to chase f, lot of Germans to Mexico to make it ' 
stick,, and we'ye got a rather nasty period of our history in there. One * 
that is equaled by the original 13 colonies chasing the loyalists into 
Canada, burning their crops, destroying their homes, and generally making . 
life hellish for theipjand' making in this case usually permanent emigrants 
out. of them, yie then have ah area, about which it is said, you cin see* 
farther and see less than anywhere else in the world. , ^ > 

I once ^accompanied a proffessor a% the University of Chicagoiout to 
Sul Ross University in Alpine. He wanted to talk •about urban problems. 
He missed his audience entirely. This is a,' school you khow wi^h more 
hitching posts than it has parking ^'places./ A school where you «tiU accept 
an excuse, "Sorry sir, .1 had to miss an exam today because my horse was 
sick." We had lunch that day with the Dean of Women in the student dining 
room, and my acquaintance was fascinated by all the pegs on the wall and < 
said, "why?"^ ^he ^aid, "well, that^s where they hang their hats." He ' 
said, "I've neVer seen anything like tha6— that ' s remarkable." She sai^,* 
"Why, you have* no idea how many ya^vs I -spent getting them to* eat without 
their liats on." / * 

It is not a place, then where you fejal urban sprawl or congestion ar 
the tension of ^somebody -living up under your elbpw. It's a place where you 
can look oift and S;ee someone coming and still hJLde if you want Co or go out 
to greet them, which'is more likely because you haven seen someone in 
some time and yoii're glad to see /them for a while, or for a spell. &ov a 
tradition of the" Southwest, theni is spaciogstjess. ^ 

^ This , is* an area contradiction. It's a land of no'culture in^which 
all -you do is stomp^ your feet and shout and drink a little more. You call 
th^;t 'music ^nd" entertainment and out of that cOmes Van tUburn from Kilgore; 
Te'xas and Maria Tallchief from Oklahoma* Where did they come from?" Where 
did they develop? I naturally have to put some e\nphasia on Texas because 
I know it better,^ but \t has more major symphony o^chestr^s tHan rtany other 
states in the union. It has some nearly 300 museums; sometimes, ;tt^s al- 
most faddish to have a museum. . I d^'t think^-half the people knSw'^SItat they 
are doin^, but nevertheless', they have them. It has a lib|rary here that 



can*t be touched for a thousand miles in any direction--part of that's 
geographic luck and part is- just the way it happened, ^ ^ 

It has a tremendous number of lakes which are largely man-made, but 
whiciLshow some desire for some scenic beauty as well as some recreational 
attracbfon. It has more deer than^ny other sto^te in the 'union and more 
spinach. It has the loudest millionair^fi^^Jwa one of the low^r standards 
of income per"^ capitaJj2^jii0--Retrtx^ You can look at all, these f£ne things-- 
if you x.?ould--s«y^TSiythIng about Texas and I think this applys to tlie rest 
of the ^Southwest --but the highest percentage of people on relief are in 
New Mexico of any state in the union. Yet, ybur impression, if you go see 
the right people, is one ol fine cities and great wealth. There's not a 
wHole lot in between frequently, ' or not enough in between certainly. 
Iheye's no reason why these states with their resources shouldn* t rank up 
there and be trying to seie whether they're 10th or 9th or 8th instead of 
their trying to stay ahead of states like Kentucky and Mississippi, with 
whom they shouldn't be in the same class. Why should we be' satisfied with 
being 38th "in library resources--I 'm not sure of these figures, but they're 
in the general pattern. Or 42nd in money spent per strident, etc. And yet 
we take it. We 3ort of remind me of the old saying they used to have in 
Kentucky which always was, "Thank God for Arkansas," Because Kentucky 
used to finish 47th in everything and Arkansas was' 48th, pverytime a new 
set of statistics came out, th^n the Kentuckyians could look around and 
find put there was still someone who was worse off Xhan they were and "thank 
God for Arkansas," Well, we should say, ^'thank God for half a dozen other 
states" that seem determined to rank below us. With all the resources that 
the are^A has to give, why we're satisfied with that is something that I 
can't explain, it's heartbreaking,' J 

We raise, as you kno,w, some of thfe mo^st gosh-awful politicians any- 
where, and we rear some pretty fine ones. Congress was never better run 
tlyan it was in the 1950 's under ^Johnsoti and Raybum; on the other hand, 
I don't suppose there hav^ been*many worse congressmen than Patrick O'Danie.l 
senator in this case out qf Texa^s, Same thi^ig with governors --we rear 
people Qf rtati*onal stature like chairman of our own board of regents, 
Alan Shivers, as a governor that' rose above that sort of anonymity in whiclj 
^governors pass. How many of you can name five govei^ors of states outside 

your own? Not Very many of you, unless, y;ou 'v? , had some reason to write 
, them in protest. Wey taised John Connally. Two men who held this^ state ^ 
in the hollow of their hands and did nothing with it, which is again the • 
sort of thing which makes you bleed. They could have. Ihey had the brains; 
they had the power; they had the ^ort of clout that could have stood the 
area on ita ear^ Ind, brought it from 38th or {^2nd to 24th and 12th and on 
down the line. However, they chose to always play it' cozy and not to do 
those things that meeded to b'e 4one. 

Yet; if you look at tfiem ^ Texas. governors, they lt)ok pretty good. 
When Connally became Governor, we were spending> 14 cents per person on 
libraries per year. Connally, who did not ^peak, said "iet^s all give up 
a pack .of cigarettes fpr a ^ year and give it to the libtaries% If we do 
that,, we will triple the amount of libraxry endowtttent »which the state is 
lgolJ|g to'have." Well, he didn't get that through. He did raise the 
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consciousness, held a couple of state-vide conferences on the stacks of 
libraries in the state^ and I think libraries gained over where they were 
when he dame in. An example of what he could have done tfo some e:fctent, 
and an example af what he did do* He could have done it for libraries^ 
and he could have dotie it for everything, since they all feed in. 

Texas is a state that pr.od{ices old Stanley Marcus, who's b^en a 
vStyle-setter for the nation for a long time. A certain amount of bizarre 
merchandising, but basically a man who is worl'd^reknowned for what he has 
done to bring som^ semblance of taste to a> lot of people. It*s a plape in 
which we *build parks and where we do worry somewhat about the quality of 
life. Then, blithely, as in Austin, go out and tear down everything in ^ 
sight. I don't know why we do it. All I know is that we're still, immature, 
and we haven^t. moved forward yet to. the point where we have the respect for 
what wa§ ^there and the advantage of letting people know what, are their 
roots. We^re in there trying to comply with the bilinqual education re- 
quirements, and tte've got abo.ut 600,000 school students who pught to be . « 
b^-lingual. Vet you would think that a good part of the leadership of th^ 
state had never heard of bi-lingualism, nor had ever seen the reason why 
we ^hould have it« Ihis would he true, of course, and even more so in 
New Mexico. . t 

.yet^ at the same time^, these same people who fight the coming of this 
sort of Bverdue progress number aiiiong their close friends-^-and it's a 
mutual friendship- -tlie people whose right they &re trying to keep subdued. 
Again, I say it's inext>licable« It's a contradiction of human nature and 
we seem to attract an unusual numb^ of such people. It's awfully easy to 
'generalize. I just cajne from Tulsa which .is a clean, beautiful city which 
is totally sterile do^town. You can say the same thing to some extent 
about Houston, whi6h« again, gives you a feeling of real vitality and no 
order, no zoning. You can come here to Austin with its disappearing old 
houses. It reminds me of what happened in San Antonio about^the turn of 
the century when the town fathers there wanted to tear down the Alamo and 
build an 11 story luxury hotel. They sold the town on all* the tourists 
that would come and how much money it would bying in to the town, and what 
a gteat thing it would be for San Antonio; and San Antonio was prepared to 
buy it. It took* a group of determined kindr-of what we call now "little 
women in tennis shoed" to beat it back.' Mrs^jMedina Zavalla locked her* 
self in a"" downtown building a,nd announced she .was going to starve until 
they saved the Alamp^ This is often referred to--tiot altogether facetiously 
in San Antonio--as the second battle of ^the^ Alamo. Here's, the town fathers 
out there saying, "come out Mrs. Medina" atid she's iaylng> "no" y/teslk^Y aftd 
weaker. She made her point and the Alamo is still there in- 1975. . It 
surprises some people by not being as grandiose as they had expected; and 
yet, if that had been an eleven story luxury hotel, the like-lihopd is .flfiat 
it would be an out of ^ate hotel now-a town relic in* ef feet--ju6t another 
part of the disintegrating center city which plague^ moat cities, Tlie 
Alamo keeps on bringing in tourists and dollars. It brought in 75 years 
worth of them and I presume it will keep on doing it as long as someone 
studies the^ history and mane's fight for freedom. • * 
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Bringing up the Alamo brings back to mind that first precept that I' 
gave you about the universality of the regibn. In one sense, the Alamo 
might be called--and deserves to be ca^ed--^ fight of one group against 
the other--the*Anglop against the Mexicans--a somewhat kinetic society 
against one that was having some trouble getting organized and -was 'there- 
fore static. On the other hand, dying in the Alamo jwere men from Europe, 
from New England,, from states like Illinois and Mexicans fighting for a 
principle, fighting for the flag of 1824,. the libM^l constitution of Mexico 
This is the same sort of fight for freedom that tnel^ Hungarian freedom 
fighters \iere following wjien the^ fought Russian*' tankg]; with their fiSts'in 
the middle 1950* s. In other wordd,, a continuing battle of people through 
thousands, pf^ears to hold onto something that they thought moved man's 
frjeedom foWa^i* T^is is significant: its place between men who had one 
set of i4eas which looked toward greater freedom, against other men who 
happened to be. heavily Me^^caft, who were pursuing a fesser ideal. It's the 
universality, then, that makes something like the fight^at the Alamo live 



on. 



Somewhere in your^communityr-in your larger community— is something 
that ought to .be saved--where someone stood .his ground for whatever reason. 
In doing sb, advanced the cause of n^nkind'a little bit;--made this world 
for the moment at least, a little be.^ter than he found it. Now then, this 
mdy sound 'a little bit like evangelizing; and if it is, I Accept the charge. 
HpifS>9^r, what I'm trying to get over liere is the fact that we Have a land 

is imperfect--a sputhwest tha:t>is imperfect. We ought to recognize 
its imperfection and work to at least reduce, if not eliminate, as many of 
those imperfe^ction? as possible, j^t the same time we are working as critics 
we ought to work to cherish what hafe been good about it- -working to save 
those portions of ^.which' We can be proud and working to see that there wijl 
be other portions which we can cherish in t*^e days ahead. 



Following' his talk, br. Frantz answered questions concerning the oral 
history project is currently involved with and the techniques of setting 
up such a project. Excerpts from the questtorifanswer session are included 
in the append ix/ ^ ' * 
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A SOUTHWEST CULTURAL MOSAIC • a' PANEL 



• Monday morning's program focusaed on the ^contributions of the 
cultural groups that settled the Southwest. , Speakers described the 
particular characteristics of each group and' suggested ideas for pro- 
grams that might be built around thwe themes. 

Dr« Huel Perkins, Dean, College x^f Arts and Htmjanities, Southern 
University, spoke on The^Black fixperience ifi' thfe Southwest.'' Mrs. Mary^ 
.Alice Fontenot (Reiliil) , Consultant 'in Louisiana histojcyy spoke on the 
history and culturfe of the Cajun or Acadian people. Santos Reyes, Jr., 
Acting Director of the Center, for Mexican/American. Studies , University 
of Te^as, spoke of the Spanish and Mexican heritage of the Southwest. 
• * 

The announced speaker on Indians of the Southwest was unable to come 
to the program. Two of the institute participants who were librarians on 
Indian reservations in Arizona, Rick Heyser and Daphne Peck, willingly 
shared some of their experiences with the group. 



The Black Heritage 

Dr. Huel Perkins 



At the outset 'may I say that I am very pleased to be here witH you ' 
this morning. In the. first instance, I*m vitAlly interested in the 
humanities; as an academic humanist, I ^uess^ I'm concerned that it does 
remain a viable area ©f 3tudy so that I'll have a job. The other is that 
the humanities, as a field of study, seems to be in the midst of problems* 
Change magazine about , two months ago gave a whole issue to the state of 
^ the humanities, and the>^ indicated that the humanities were in a state of 
decline. Something, had to be done; these were no longer areas in which 
one made a liviag. They were still areas which taught one how to live and 
in this very materiali-dt^ic world, we were perhaps overlooking what the 
humanities' do 'for people in terms of making us better people. 

About two weeks ago in 'the New York Times , a proposal was advanced 
for a national institute of the humanities, just as ther^ is a National 
Institute of the Sciences. This would be a sort of "think tank" where 
the hijQianities scholars across the country would come together. I think 
the first, stipulntion was that it would not be in the east« It would 
have to be, in some other area. They just did not, want this institute to 
go to. the East ^where Harvard and Yale and the^ others are, for tfeey felt 
it needed a new emghasis. 
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These are some of the more recent indications that we do have to 
turn our attention to the humanities. I'd like to speak of them as the 
areas of study which civilize men. These are the areas which make us 
civilized, which take us out of the realm of the animalistic and give 
us some purpose for this life, show us what it's all about. Obviously,, . 
we are pleased to knorw that librarians join us in this venture for you \ 
are concerned with books and with people. The only way we can transmit 
our culture is through books. ^ 

I shall get directly to what I have been asked to do and tha^t is 
to isolate some aspecta, of the. black heritage in the Southwest which 
you may wish to incorporate in^o your humanities programs. I could not 
resist the idea of toajif^e^worklng them ijito some themes of my own w\iich 
"may or may not appeal to you, but these immediately came to mind as I 
began to think through my assigi;mient . 

The first theme that immediately came to mind was a theme called 
'•Native Sons." I take that idea from the book by Richard, Wright. In ^ 
1940, Richard Wright published a book called Native Son . It was an 
excruqj.ating sociological treatise on what has happened to Black people ^ 
in America. This burst upon tlie world in 1940 and sp struck the con- 
science of Americans coiicerning what had happened to Black people that 
\it is -a milestone for Black writing. So, I use that theme^ "Native Sons," 
and I draw it directly from the book. I'd like to call your attention 
to four or five native sons whose works could be used if you wanted to 
de^ii^op ideia around them. You may not have heard of them, but they are 
impo^ant to us as Black writers. i 

Arna Bontemps. Now the first thing that is suggested by his ^name 
is that he is French. Bontemps is from Alexandria, Lo.ul^iaiia, and he 
-is a very, very important wtiter in terms of poetry, in terras of novels, 
but more so in terms of the history of a movement known as "The Harlem 
Renaissance." "The Harlem Renaissance" was a movement that occurred in 
Harlem between 1917 and 1929. It was a very exciting and. creative tea 
yeiv period for Black people. More conscious self-expression by Blacks 
occurred then than had occurred in the previous 200 years. I'm, trying 
toJsay that this man from Louisiana is a good source of a native, son 
writer. His most important book is The Harlem Renaissance Remembered . 
He died year before last anq.this whole movement is slowly going out of 
existence because there are no-Other people on the scene who can tell us 
exactly what happened during \that period. It ended in.l9?9 with' the crash 
of the stock market, and the poets had to stop writing poetry and go to 
work. That ended the "Harlem Renaissahce" - there were no more., creative 
efforts.. . , . 

■ J.. 

Then there is a native son from Arkansas, a poet named ^Don Lee^ He 
is a modern poet and is very popular with young blacks today. He's well 
published. He's presently serving as poet- in-residence |at Howard Univer- 
sity in Washington. He has served on the faculties of Northwestern, Cprf 
nell, and the University of Chicago. He appeals^ to young people. He has 
several books: Don*t Cry, Scream ; Think Black . As you begin to investigat 
some of his writings, I think you might be able to see how it m(iy be used. 
It's called "In the l|iterest of Black Salvation." * \ 
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There is another gentleman by the name of Jay Wright who was born in 
1935 in Albuquerque, New Mexico. He was trained at the University of Cali- 
fornia. His works have appeared in Black Fire » New Black Faces , The Poetry 
of Black America , and New Poets . He is presently teaching at Dundee, Uni- 
versity in Dundee, Scotland. Very, very interesting poet. 

\ 

Ralph Ellison of, Oklahoma is also a native s*on. He is best known to 
us through -his book The Invisible Man . "When I was Here last, the Chair- 
man of the Oklahoma Arts Council fold me that a library in'Oklahoma City 
w^s being named for KaJLph Ellison. Educated, at Tuskegee, shoe-shine boy, 
waiter, l^obo, jazz^^idusieiart,^ free-lance photographer. H^, major/ad in^mu^ic^ 
at Tuskegee and came, to New York tt) study sculpture, .Almost a Renaissance 
man. His first novel. The Invisible Man , won the National Book Award for' . 
fiction. I took just the first line from this and it suggests another 
theme: 'Wio are we? Where do we come^^rom?" The whole^f^eme of identity. 
He says it goes a long- way back, some twenty years. 

*'A11 my life I've been> looking for something, and every- 
where I turn somebody tried to tell me ^hat it was. I 
accepted their answers, too. They were often in contra- 
diction and even self-contradictory; I was naive. It . 
took me a long time and much painful boomeranging of my _ * 
expectations to achieve a realization eyeryo^e else seems 
to be born with that I am nobody but myself. First I 
had to discover 'I am ati invisible man." • 

Invisible peoplemay be in the Southwest. Who-is overlooked? Who is not 
seen? Which of the cultures within this mosaic is least acknowledged? 

Finally, Ernest Gaines. I*d like to acknowledge him as a native son 
writer as well. Ernest Gaines is a native of Louisiana. 'At fifteen he 
moved to California where he completed his education and graduated from 
San Francisco College. He's best known to us through The Autobiography 
of Miss Jane Pittman . He has other books including Love and ^ Dust , and 
Catherine Carmier , and Time Magazine thinks he may be the best Black 
writer around. 

J* Mison Brewer of Texas is another native son writer. Brewer was 
described in 1957 as Texas' one Negro writer of importance, axtd in 1967 
as the most distinguished living Negro folklori^t. He spent most' of his 
time t'^eaching at Huston-Tillotson College here,^and Livingston College in 
North Carolina. He is one of Texas' 25 greatest authors. Most of his 
works appear as folk tales: Dog Ghosts and Other Texas Negro Folk Tale'^ , 
and Worser Days and Better Times . ' • . , * 

Then I took anothey area and tried to see what I could do with it * 
by exploring autobiographies. I called this area %ives of "Great Men All 
Remind Us." It's not original with me. I acknowledge that it is 4. line ' 
taken from "The Song of Life." Here there are whole lists of autobiograt>h- 
ies of Blacks which you may wish to ex|xlore {see Appendijk ), such as 
Sidney Bechet.in an autobiography called Treat It^ Gentle . Sidney Bechet 
is a jazz musician from^ New Orleans. He summarizes his life in New Orleans, 
how he goes to France, his musical career as a jastz soprano ^saxophonist ♦ , 



Here*9 another: Mahalia Jackson, an excellent gospel singer, Moving • 
On Up , John Arthur Johnson^ Jack Johnson, A Dandy , which Is the auto- 
biography of the world *s .heavyweight ^boxing champion from Texas. He 
characterizes his youth, the ^xcttemejiit of hts international boxing 
career, his exile from the United States, and his prison experiences. 
It was once sai^ that if one Is interested in building imagination, he 
rea^s novels, .but-^f he is ' interested' in building character ,Tie reads 
biographies itnd autobiographies. This is where you find the fiber, the 
structure, what made a person what he wa^, why he is different^ today from 
what he was yesterday^ what forces shaped him. All df these go into a 
well-written biography. * # * ^ 

Then I have* a possible unit on mu^ic of t^e' Southwest . Obviously 
jazz is a very important fgrm . . . especially, as it comes from Louisiana. 
I brought along a little paperback called The Story of Jazz which is 
perhaps the^ best c\f the histories of jazz I've run across. It gives a 
whole history of the form: how it comes from Europe, its European influenc 
its. West African influence*, and also its Caribbean influence, and how it 
thrives and comes together in New Orleans* Because New Orleans is a , 
Latin Catholic country and there are more relaxed laws concerning worship 
and gathering, there wars the intercourse of the races which produced this 
amalgamation of music which is called jazz. 

<• . * 

Aside from jazz, I just' wa nted to take 'the time to bring this to yotfr 
^at^etrrtorTas well in< terms of musTcT TJew Orleans also produced gospel and 
classical singers as well. 

Arizona also has a favorite son composer and I^n pleased to pi^'esent 
him to you. Ulysses Kay, son of* an Arizona barber, left Tucson in about 
1938 and went to New York to try his hand at composing. He graduated from 
the Eastman School of Music^" He has >eten awarded several prizes, written^ 
television scores and what-not. We're very proud of him. We don't bave 
that many classical composers. William Grant Still from Mississippi is 
one; Ollie Wilson from Missouri is another; but Ulysses Kay is one who 
works in the classical vein and is a composer of national acclaim. ^ 

A ypung la<fy from Texas by the name of Ella Lee is an opera singer 

who is known for her interpretations af Aida, Leonora in II Trovatore » 

and StflEiuss' Die Frau Ohne Schatten > She enjoys, a world-wide reputation 
as a singer. ^ . " 

William Warfield, Arkansas, born in West Helena. His family moved 
to Rochester, New York.. The son of a minister, he began singing in the 
church. He is very well known for his portrayaUof Porgy in Potgy and 
Bess. He has sung with .Leonard Berns.tein and just about all of the major 
symphony orchestras. 

Finally, a musician who is a jazz musician by the name of Don Chetry. 
Don Cherry is a mixed black and Chadtaw Indian and he. comes .dirfectly friom 
"Oklahoma. He lived in Kenner, Oklahoma, as well as Oklahoma City;, He is 
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considered a kind of musician who brings together* in his music all of 
these varied trends -and ideas:, the western music, the easteirn music, 
the non->western music. The diverse themes that are apparent in all of 
his music. ' ► . * ' 

So much for music in s.ome of the Southwest. , I^m tryiog to Isolate 
.here some^things which do -give you ideas to work on. The fitst would 
be this: the Western P!rontier and Black involvement and some colorful 
characters and the things they did. ' ^ 

The*first thing is the all-Black communities of Oklahoma. They seem 
to represent somet'hing different, something worth exploring in the state 
of Okidbgmjft. In a recentr> article, /llard Times Hit All-Black Towns," it * 
seems that a very ccri.orful character named Edwin McCabe, an effective 
Black leader, fostered the idea of all-Negro towns in Oklahoma as early 
as rS^O, McfCabe really wanted .Oklahoma to become .an all-Black state, 
and' for himself to become 'goyernpr. ^ He wanted to have tha.t distinction." 
There were Approximately twenty-five* ailrBlack communities in Oklahoma 

/around 1946.' They showbd f:he desire for freedom, for new lines of thought. 
It was an .jat tempt for Blacks to solve the race problem In the new frontier. 
Many of tliem are itofc' thriving. Some of the residents have hitched their ^ 
hopes td television per^pnalit^ies ' such aa Redd Foxx, Sammy Davis and Flip 
Wilson. E;acH has been appointed police chief in one of the towns. The'v' 
three men have adopted tfhe towns for personal attention, including financial 

.aid, for the towns are not going to survive unless they get sotoe kind of 
financial aid. \ . 



Anofher idearif 'the new frontier you might wish to explore is this: 
the fad; that. from the earliest days of the Spanish explprations , Afro- 
Americans play^d^ a vital if neglected role iit exploring the frontiers 
America. .Stephfen Dorantes, the slave of Andres^ Dorantes, was the first 
'African" by name to take part in an exp,loration. He is known either as 
Estevanico, Stephefn Dorantes, or Epteban. He was, the first non-Inidian. 
to explore Arizona and New Mexico, and his stories stimulated the explora- 
tions of Coronado and DeSoto. 

There were cowboys. Black cowboys , in these earlier days, and there's' 
a book called The Black West which would give you some basis for developing 
theme? around that. Brit ton Johnson, the shining jet-black cowboy of 
splendid physique, was considered^theJbeat^shot in Texas immediately after 
the Ciyil War. Cherokee Bill» the Black counterpart of Billy the Kid, was 
born on a military reservation in Fort Coi[icho, Texas and was. hung in Fort 
Smith kt, the age of 21. Isom Dart, a tall, dusky Black rustler, fWas bo;rn 
in Arkansas in 1847 and worked as a rodeo clown/ 

Well, the frontier beckoned the Black immigrant after the Civil War, 
but it was a disappointment to them. There were scene very, interesting 
characters who were able to lend their ideas to frditier history. . 

There is one very colorfu^ Black politician frpm Louisiana that you 
might .want to bring in if jom wanted to look at cqlorful characters. He*s 



a man by' the naae'^of P.B.S. Pinchback, Pinalcney Benton Stewart 'Pinchty^ck, 
I doA*t knod \Aiy he needed four names, but he was -quite a colorful Charac- 
ter ia iouislana. ibtf caj-led him the Bronze Mephistopheles of Louisiana 
politics. Let mejtell ypu»why he*s so unusual. He's imuaual ;fot this 
^reason — that he^s' the pnly .Black to have served as ^vernor t)f a state* 
in thekfe United Stat*es. He served for thirty-five days. By^some hook or 
crook, some machination, I thirik he courted the Republican party that was 
in power right a^ter the Clvl/r War, lie got a.^chance to serve. Nobody else 
has done that yet. That at* least sets him off as something worth study- 
ing. He served from betw<;pn December 9, 1872 and January 13, 1873. He 
was picturesque; he was interesting; he was, a staunch fighter in the Recon- 
struction Period in Louisiana.*^ t 

There ends what I have to say about, the Black involvement in the 
Southwest. Thank you. 

(A full outline of Dr* Perkins V themes can be found in the appendix.) 
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The CajOn Heritage 

Mary Alice Fontenot ^ 



. The Acadian people have a proud history. The one disadvantage is 
.thai they don't know about it. They don't know that tbey jiave this back- ^ 
ground of which they could and should be extremely proud. I will try to 
give yOu just a brief digest of that history. 

As for the iScadians being exclusively in Louisiana, they've gotten 
around. There's quite a few of them in East Texas,' in the Beaimiont, Port 
Arthur and Orange areas; you go through their phone directories and you 
see the Boudreaux, the Broossards, Che Fontenots, the LeBlancs . . . and 
what have ycJuI There are not too' many in Jlorth Louisiana. There is a 
definite line of demarcation between the north and south parts of our state, 
rjpwn in the south part, w.e have the Acadlans; in" the north, we have the 
Coa* Rouge. Cou Rouge is the Acadian name for the North Louis*ianans or for , 
anyone who is not Acadian, and it means red neck. It^s a term of affection, 
like so many of the things that the Acadian peopla say. > 

•J ' ' ' ^ ' ' / ^ ' . . ' 

The Acadians have been in Louisiaha for 210 years. Th^re are some 

histories, that will tell, you that they came in 1758 or 1759, but there 

is, no recorded information that they arrived there before, 17jS5. That is 

the date when we celebrate the arrival of the Acadians in Louisiana. 

l^lho were .the Acadians? Where were they from? They were originally 
natives of France. They were sent to the maritime province area of Canada 
as colonists. There were Acadians on the North American continent long 
before the Mayflower/ There ;t*as a settlement at Fort^koyaXe in 1604. So 
this is something that we are really proud of, that w^ did come before 
the people who landed at Plymouth Rock» 
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The Acadians i^ere there for 100 years .or more before they were 
dispersed, before they were exiled. They were first there under the 
French,* and then, during the war \^ith England, ehey came under English 
domination, and then again under the 'French, and so forth. They were 
tolerated by the English gover.nors Until 1755. A fellow named Lawrence, 
he wasn't very nice and he decided tp get rid of these peoplf once and 
for all. , . ' . , 

They had not been too troublesome, history says. They were mostly 
a peace-loving people who wanted to just live their own lives and 
let ever^ody ^else live theirs. But you^see, the English people who had ^ 
colonies in Canada needed them there; they needed them because they were ^ 
good farmers. When France colonized the New Worlds for ins*tance> like 
in New Orleans and St. Louis, the people they sent .were not the very best 
people* in France. It's notorious that they emptiiM their>k prisons and 
picked up girls from off the streets to send to New Orleans. But we # 
Cajuns, we com6 from good pdople. 

The Acadian people, the ones that were selected to come and colonize 
the New World in Canada, were mostly the peasant type illiterate, not 
at all the scholarly, learned type. But they were people who could till ^ 
the land, and the craftsmen. There were very few professional people other 
than maybe arr attorney or two, and of course, their priest.^ For the most^ 
part, they were an unlearned<„people , ' . • 

But Governor Lawrence -decided that? he was going, to get rid^of these , 
people once anji for all, and he really*did a good job of it*, Her^ I have 
a little pamphlet, "The Acadian Heritage," which was put out' by the ' 
Louisiana Tourist Commission in 1965 when we celebrated the 200th anniver- 
sary of the Acadians . arriving in Louisiana,, Before Governor Lawrence 
there was a governor named Phillips who made a' half -.hearted attempt to 
get rid of the Acadians, Qf the many documents pertinent to this ppriod, 
this is a letter that was yritten by Governor Phillips'' Secretary of . 
State which prpves the injustice of the treatment of the Acadians. It s^ys: 

"^ty dedr Phillips, I see you do not get the better of the 

Acadiaris as *you expected before your departure. It is 

singular all the sfeme that these people should have preferred ^ ' ^fc. 

to lose their goods rather than be^ exposed to fight against * 

their brethren." " 

You see, it was requifed of thetrf to talS& an oath of allegiance to the*' 
British crown. Well, this they were wil.ling to do, but thjay were not . 
willing to fight against their countrymen or po fight against the Indians 
who had been the^r friends because th^^were seftled in^ the territory. 

"This sentimentality is stupid. These people are evidently ' < . 
too much attached to their fellowman and to their religion 
^t.o make good^ Englishmen." • - ; 

And that's true. The>r just never would make good Englishmen, 'but they . 
are good Americans. 
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**The treaty be hanged. D9D't bother about .justice and , 
other baubles. Their departure will doubtless increase 
thfe powet'of France./' It must not be so. They mu^t 
. eventually be transported to some other place where, 
mingling with other subjects, Chey;will eventually lose 
their language, their religiojj, and their remembrance 
of the past to become true rfglishmen." 

Well, this* just never did happen. But Governor LawirenCe was, deter- 
mined that, it *be so, and he ordered the young merv of the colpnies to joe 
imprisoned, and they the families to be put on ships. They 'wer6. not only 
e^^iled; they were dispersed. Th§y wanted them'to be separated> in such* a 
way that they could never come together as an ethnic group again. 

'They were sent to <3iffere;it places in the English colbnies. Some of • 
tlie ships were, wrecked , and , many di^d. They haci to Leave all their 
possessions, t'amilies vere sepatated. Of course, there was a very good 
reason for this, an economic reason, so far as the English* people vtere 
concerned. The English wanted their laffds because they were very good 
fafmers*. They had built a system of dykes to keep the oceati from encroach- 
ing on their farm lands. They* built these in- such a'^way that I understand 
they have never been -dqplicated 6ince. ^ 

So, th,ey were brc5ught ta the different colonies, t.a Phi lade Ipliia, 
Bost^on, ahd even to Savannah, Georgia. They were not wah'ted. They were 
received because they had to^ be received, but they wete sent away as soon 
as they could conceLv^ably be sen^ away. Imagine^ the people who we'r.e in 
charge of these colonies had not -been notified that a fey thousand people 
without any goods and without any money were going to just be dumpe^d on 
them tcT be fe"a and taken' care of. ! / • . 

T^e' $s.t ima'ted number of Acadians^who were exported goes^all thfe way 
up to 10^000. .It "is estimated that four or five thousand eventually made 
their way back to Acadia, which was N6va Scotia and the eastern coast' of 
New Brunswick and Prince' fidward Island. About four thousand m^de their 
way to Louisiana. It .took them t6ri years because they had tcj undergo 
tremendous hardships and suffering in order to get here. At the time of 
their exile 4n 1755, Louisiana belong<ed t6 the French. By the time they 
arrived here in. 1765, it hrfd Se^^ turned over to the Spanish. * The Spanish 
officials were very kind to the Acadians. They' gave them land; they gave 
them animals they gave. tKem' footi^; they gave them a new start in life. 
, * « , . < 

There is little wonder that the Acadian people love Louis ian£[, because 
there they were able to recreate their homes and the* lives that tbey had 
enjoyed in the Far North. Some sources say th^t when the Acadians reached 
Louisiana they found there a cliinate that was so much hearer that of their 
homeland in Frapce than the f*ir north of Nova Scotia. Now, this. isn't, 
Strictly so because uhis was the fourth' or fif-th ^enere^tion that came^to 
Loui^^iaha. Ihfey ttad. really lo^st a.11 contact wit)i\their nat^ive land.. - 
Their native land wad Canada, Frertch 'Canada,, or Acadia^ . It had *b*een'morfe 



than 100 years since they had been in France. They did retain their 
language; they did retain their customs for a while. But the Acadian 
culture ts we know it in Louisiana is not the culture that*they brought 
with tfiem from France. It's a mixture of Acadian, with a touch of 
Spanish, a touch of black, and a little bit of American. I'm speaking 
of my generation of Acadians, not of my children or of my grandchildren. 

Sometimes it takes an outsider to appreciate us. This little poem 
that I'm going to read to you was written by a person we call a "Cou 
Rouge," a redneck from north Louisiana, who has been in our midst for a 
long time and who has come to appreciate the Acadians and their way of 
life. He did this classic, very romanticized version of the Acadian 
culture, t^ut it's one that the Cajuns'will love, that we do love, as 
you will understand when I read it. The author attempts to tell you 
what a Cajun is* 

"Between the red hills of North Louisiana 

And the blue watery of the Gulf of Mexico ' . 

Xiives the Cajun. • . 

Among t her mars hesT and the bayous, the tall oaks 

and the sjihispering moss, 
H6 carries on the tradition of his heartj^ Nova Scotian . 

ancestors les arcadians * 
Whose flight from persecution ^ ' ^ 

Brought them to the lush South Louisiana soil 
Over two centuries ago. 
' ' « • * 

In other parts of the world, l^ittle girls are made .of ^ ^ 
sugar and *spice and everything nice, ' 
. While little hoys, ate made of snips and snails and 

» * puppydogs^.t^ils. . . * 

Little Cajun children or Acadian if you witl, 
- * Are made of gumbo, boudin and saus pican, 
Crawfish stew and zaude cochon." 



."Zaude cochon'"* is pig's ear, but it really is something very 
delectable to^'eat. It's made out of cane syrup and chopped up pecans 
poured over it; it's a^p^stry. 

"A Cajun child is. given bayous tp^ f i^ in 
Marshes to trap in, room to grow.ia, aiid 

churches to worship ia^ ' * . 

• A Caiorv likes his fiddles, His -accordlans , ' ^ . 
. attd his music. * " 
Plenty of pepper in his co'reon, - - \- ^ 
, • Shrimp iri hJLs net, * " * , 

^* Speed iq.his horses, " - 

Nje^ighboriir^ess in his neighboVs, 
And love In his home." 
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Now that, my friends, is the one trait that the Acadian h|is retained 
from his homeland France, and that is the French tradition of, l^'amour, 
toujours^l'araour , plenty of love. To illustrate this, this is the - 
Acadian, you can go to Louisiana right now and find parents of twelve 
and fifteen children and that's lots of loye. ' * ' 

This is a favorite story in my part of the country. It tells of 
Pierre and Mathilde. Pierre and Mathilde are a farm couple. Tragedy 
struck and Mathilde died. Pierre was very disconsolate and he just 
refused to be comforted. He'd walk around and wring his hands and say, 
"Oh, what am I going to do? Oh, what I'm gonrta do?^ Bon Dieu, what I'm 
gonna do?" So one of his friends tried to console him. He walked in 
and platted him on the shoulder, and he said, "Don't!, take it so hard. 
After all, you're a young man. You can find yourself another wife." 
Pierre said, "Yes, I know. But what I'm gonna do tfDnight?" Cajuns are 
also a little bit earthy. \ 

\ 

"These are the things that , a Cajun dislikes: ke dislikes people 
who don't laugh enough or fish enough or enjoy enough of all 
the good things that God has given to the Cajun country. He 
doesn't like to be hurried when he's resting, or distracted 
when he's working. He doesn't like to see people unhappy^ 
and he'll do all he can; or give all he has to bring a smile 
to a face stricken with sadness. The Cajur^ likes to dance, 
and laugh, and sing when his week of hard work has ended." 

Now, this is a concept of the Acadian that's great, you know, but 
it's not really true. This business of going out on Baturday night, play 
ing cards all night, gambling away his week's wages « dancing to the 
accordion and ^;he fiddle, then showing up very holy for church services 
next mornin'g. All Cajuns just don't do this. There Are some real 
straight- laced people, and s^e that don't go to churcjh at all. 

"And just as Saturday night replenishes his storMof energy 
and his personal balance, so he can meet the nextVday's chores 
with vigor, Sunday at church refreshes his spirijtqgland moral 
value's and keeps strong his always sustaining faithT"^ 

It's very true that the Acadian is a very religious person. They're 
not all Catholic any more. There are a great many of them that belong 
to other faiths. But when ^hey do go to church, they go with all of 
their heart. ^ 

% 

"A link, with a proud past, a Cajun is a man.of tolerance who 
will let the world go its way if the world will let him, go 
his. He is a man of great friendliness who will give you the 
crayfish off his table . . the shirt off his back. -But if you 
cross a Cajun, he'll give you the back of his hand or tl^e toe 
of his Doot. If he likes you, he'll give you his . whole Vide 
wonderful world. If he doesn't he' 11. give you a wide bei^th." 
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A Cajunl is a complex person with about as. many ingredients in hijB 
makeup as there are in the gumbo MaEifj makes for special coiiipany, No 
Louisiana writer, to my way of th^nKing, h^s ev^r really captuted the 
Cajun mystique in a book. Harnett kane comes olosjest ; , • 

**He has tolerance for thoae who^ earn at charity for.thosfe 
who need it, a smile for those'^wh'o return it ,' !and love 
for all who will share it. But a Cajun' caa be as stubborn 
as a mule, as ornery as' an alligator if lie Bets his head ^ 
on something, and fight a circle saw before he'll yield to 
your opinions. . . ' ' ! ' / 

''But you d just as well argue with a fencepost ,as try 
' to change the mind of a Cajun. And as fun-ioving as he", 
is, a Cajun can worjc as long and as hard^ as any man. ; 
carved oiit Acadiana by hand ' . 

Acadiana is what w^ call the southwest portion of -Louisiana which £$ 
inhabited by thf Acadians. ' -i^.. , ' 

" , . , from the swamps and niarshes and uncultivated 
prairies. And when the worjc is done .and argument?^ ended, 
a Cajun can sweep you .right into a' W6nd^rful world of ' ' 
jaie de vivrQ with an adcordion cfhwlis of .'Jolie Blctndej'/' , 

I believe that our libraries can help perpetuate our Acadian heri- 
tage by doing something like what they'^ve done with th,e Foxfire books. 
The people of ray generation are not going to be here forever. And when 
they're gone, all of this colorful fol}clore ,' all the^ie. old customs , all' 
these old ways of doing things will go with them. . There are cfot too many 
people left who know how to make homemad6^j^ap and things of this type, 
and who know all the wide, wide world of folklore and f<jlk customis that 
these people have. It could be done so easily. In*tif<r«,way , they, the 
people who give you this material, would be involved^ " , ... - , . 

^ * * . » 

I do belieye that the one message that t can br^ng fco you. librarians 
so far as preserving the Acadian culture is concerned, is to get' the 
recqrds straight, get these things down for these people so that it will 
be preserved for posterity. As far as keeping the Acadian culture per se 
going,' there's no way. I think they'll have their food for a long time, 
because there has been a great revival of it. But the Acadian culture 
that I grew up vith is. fast disappearing from the scene. 

* * * 
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The Spanish Heritage 

t 

! I • 

• • , Santos Reyes \ 

\ ' Mexican* Afflfericatns have^feen the object of the "other ethnic" for 
.s*o loiag. rt wasn't until tne 1950s that a gal by the nan^e of Rowan 
wrote an wticle'on the "mlnQrity nobody koows," the Mexican-American, 
ai\d after th^ explosions of the 60 's, all of a audden they foifnd us. 
In, 1964.we' h&d the fitst national study of the Mexican ICJiieri can. ^ But 
it pairts me tt) remember that we were ^n the "other" category for ever 
so Ibijg. " . ^ ' ^ , . . , 

• . When we'.re addressing ourselves to the heritage of the Southwest, 
it is -vital to recognlJze the many ethnic groups that make up and have, 
contributed to thia Southw€?st. I'm speakiog of the m^ny Indian .tribes " 
that up until 1870 were identified as ve'ny vital .ethni^ gi^oups in 'the 
Southwest. Many other ethni?c gtoiips ^have emerged since the sixties. 
We can no longer speak of the WASP because the Italians have found 
their identity. Many of the Germans have never lost their identity 
here in Texas, Mtfny other 'ethnic groups have made up the cultural 
diversity of the Southwest that dates back some 2^,000 years. It is 
important to recognize those diff erences especially when you^re speak- 
ing about, as is listed on yOlir program, the Spanish heritage. ^ 

J n 

You see, there has always been a ^Spanish-Mexican d^ichotomy. Any- 
thing that was Spanish was^good; anything that was Mexican was bad- And 

,it continues. We've got to do away with that. There's' very little - 
Spanish influence left i|;i the* Sduthwest . It is predominantly Mexican 
and Indian*. I'm addressing pirimarHy those Iraits^, those characteris- 
tics, those, c^nttibuticrns this morni^ng. ' Because we're talking about 
11,2 million Hispanics. in the* Oftited States as of 1975. Sixty percent 
pf that, or 6.7,miil'ion are Mexican-Merican. The r^est are. Cubans, 
P;Uetto Ricansi, some^ ^panish^.jftnd other bentral American ethnic groups. 
In t:he Southwest alone,' at least in the 1970 census, we're talking of 

'17% of the population ^hat ar^, of Spanish origin tn the, £ive states that 
comprise ,the southwest region; Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico^ 
and Te^j^s/ Of ov?r 36 million people, six .million are of Spanish* speAking 

.origin. No small number, and certainly no small contribution that they 
V^'ve made through the years. , . , 

Your Anglo history has always J>egun with the premise that iiothing 
*of importance happened in America until the European arrtLve^, that some- 
how Southwestern residents were anxiously awaiting the Anglo invaders , 
so they could whip things into shape. Unfortunately, what has happened ' 
there is that we've overrated., collectively overrated, Anglo contribu- 
tions, and relegated the cotitributions of the Indian and the Mexican- 
Americah to an inferior historical and cultural position. Let me stress 
that that has been an artificial and an artificially 'contrived inferior- 
ity that has created an ethnic image of ^defeat, of humiliation and o£ 
failure* ' * " ' • ' 
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Mexican-Americans ai:e of Mexicai,and Spanish heritage, and they 
have played positive roles in the cu.tural, political, military and 
economic development of the Southwest,. It has be^n the triangle of 
Spaniards, Mexicats and Indians that 'has laid the foundation for our 
present economic structure in the Southwest. I would rather that you 
consider that kind of an approach if you're talking about the kinds 
of programs that you as librarians want to make available, an approach 
that is historical in nature and that attempts to address itself to 
the contributions of the Spanish-Mexican heritage in the Southwest. 
You can work around a variety of themes on the contributions in such 
aspects as mining, farming or agriculture, the different industries 
that have developed that, according to John Wayne, are totally American. 
I want to address those in particular making mention that by focussing 
on the historical experience, you're providing or focussing on one of 
the most important elements of ethnic identity. 

As oMr entire United 'States is seemingly attempting to go b^ck to 
its cultural roots, for various reasons, it becomes important to look at 
these three elements ^ that make up ethnic identity. One is cultural con- 
tent, the other is historical experiences and the third is group image. 



Ii\ terms of cultural content, that can change. Ms. Foatenot has 
^made mention, of many, many th^Lngs that her generation still keeps dlive, 
but that the hew generation forgets and ia forgetting. The same is 
happening with Mexican-Americans. I 'A sure the same thing is happening 
with Blacks and other ethnic groups. Cultural content, behavioral patterns 
traditions, customs can change and they do change as soon as people begin 
to, have, contact with one another,. ' . * ' , 

♦ * * • 

If there ''s one thing that one must remember about Mexican-Americans , 
it's that they are an exceedingly heterogeneous group, and to single out 
a cultural trait, a custom, a tradit-ion, and say that this is what Mexi- 
can-Americans do and like, etc., you mias out op dealing, wi^h the substance 
of what a^people are*: " their senses of being a particular people^ 
' c 

Let; me jump to the third one, .group image. Evep that can change and 
it:^ still won't make too much difference. Mexican-Americans have suffered 
uqder an ima^e of def eat * of humiliation, and yet, the culture has been 
maintained; the language has been mafntained through l50 years. It's, 
still going strong, especially among the young people I'j&e run across who 
are doing their, utmost to catch up and . learn Spatx|sh anew, and learn about 
tljeir history and their culture. That group image is changing from one 
of defeat to ona of ethnic pride. I'guess tt '-s somewliat similar to'wTiat's 
happening ii7ith Blacks. The Black is beautiful; brown Is becoming beaut i- 
*ful to a lot of our youngsters. So that maybe, even if a group image 
changes, ethnio identity remains. , * " 



It ii3 the historical experience our meaning, the interpretation 
of the historical events that have made us what we are that gives,' 
or undergirds ethnic identity. That '6 why I*m asking you to focus on 
the contributions of the Spanish-Mexican to the Southwest. Starting 
with such things .as what Mexican-Americans have contributed to the legal 
system. Woul^dn't it be possible to focus in on the system which governs 
property rights between husband and wife? It was a Spanish-Mexican law. 
In California, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, we s^till utilize that par- 
ticular system to deal with property rights in divorces and separationis . 
Or the law of mineral rights which we borrowed from' the Spanish-Mexican 
heritage? Focussing in on just those two examples, you see that within 
the legal system we have borrowed frofti Spanish-Mexican heritage and 
have made use of their particular contribution in part of our law. 

How about focussing in on the cattle industry? How many of you 
have heaiM of the algonzas de la mesa or what has now tur^ned into the 
Cattlemens** Association? For those of you close to Kingsville, you 
still have a chance to go and visit with the vacquero, the re(ii cowboy 
of the Southwest. He wasir't John Wayne in "True Grit"'; he happened to 
be the Mexican vacquero. Even the word "cowboy" is almost a literal 
translation of "vacquero". Along with that has pome, all of the tools 
of the industry; the horned sad^Jle, the lasso, the cinch halter, the 
horse hair rope, the chaps, the stirrup ties, the rope halter, even the 
ten-gallon hat comes from "sombrero gallonero" or galloned hat.. Looking 
closely at the. cattle industry you'll find that the first cattle were 
shipped to the New World by way of the West Indies and Mexico and then 
Texas. The Anglos brought the dairy cows, and indeed,' they expanded the 
industry, but the utensils, the methods, the language, Che equipment, 
and, the cattle themselves were a contribufioa from the Spanish-Mexican 
heritage. . ^ " ^ 

' • i 
Wouldn't there be a change in how one would look at even our movie 

Industry if some of these facts were to be brought out? Not to sipiply 

bring up conflict or to focus on contradictions and distortions of 

histoify, but px^imarily to provide the Spani^sh-speaking population with 

th^ kinds of historical events that* would make them begin to change their 

•grqup image, make them begin to find a kind of ethnic pride that would 

continue the dynamic of America. That dynamic has been a ^.luristic 

dynamic. Kennedy called us "a nation of immigrants," and ^t is because 

of . pluralism that we have been such a viable nation. 

Language ♦ . . You'll find throughout the Southwest, if, not the 
entire United States, the language contributions that Have b^en made. 

.Why not spotlight, tpo^the sheep industry? Sheep husbandry in the' 
United States is owed to Spain and to the Mexican shepherd who made it 
a viable kind of industry. Unfortunately, it wps the shepherd's image 
in, New >fexico that led to a stereotype o£ the Mexican. The shepherd 
wound up being the poorest of the poor in New Mejcico and the only skill 
that he had was. in the area of h6tding the sheep* Even that, later, was 
taken frqm him. The Anglqs that came in contact with him would write 
back home and spealc of the poor and the wretched, and that was generalized 
to include* all Mexicans. 
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The imprint of the Spanish and Mexican is also found in the land 
systems, in the water laws, in 'the mineifal laws, io the irrigation system 
that was utilizcidi How matty of you have heard of the Mexican irrigation 
system? It was a very sfiztple prociess that made this $rid land a land 
that could be harvested*.. A. simple process of breaking up your land into 
tracts and having an earthen wall in each of the tracts, then flooding 
the tract with water. When the \and had been saturated with water, you 



would break a little hole into orie Q,f the. walls, and t 
on to the -next tr^iot . ; 



le water would pass 



In addition, t^e Cattle, horses, pigs, cats, and barnyard fowl that 
were brought to the Southwest and all of , the utensils we, re so proud T)f, 
the hoes', spades, plows , .^files and pliers, they brought/ They also 
brought the. seeds of peaches, figs, oranges, apples , grapes^ apricotp, 
pomegranates, peas, olives, lemons, wheat, alfalfa, flaxen and.cottoq. 
With that cotton seed and Mexican labor, we made a co.tton industry. The 
sugar cane one"^could go on and on. ^ 

I'm suggesting to you" libr^iria^ns that you need to Help, us; you need 
to help Mexican- Americans and America in general, to recognize th^ need 
to investigate .the past, to study the ,pi;e§ent , and only irt that^fashion 
'can we truly serve our future generations. ' You would serve our future 
as a nation by recognizing the contributions of the Spanish-Mexican heri- 
tage by focussing in different programs on that which has made the 
Southwest great. » ' i 



Indians of the Southwest . \ 

* Rick Heyser . 
Daphne Peck ' 

• < * 

For service to Native Ameri<ians, you have to first differentiate 
between whether you are serving the urban Indian or whether you are 
serving the reservation Indian. There is a difference even though the 
Native American within the city still maintains his own reservation; . 
it's not a melting pot. Not only is any Native American group distinct 
in their. language^ distinct in their culture and lifestyles, but»the 
big distinction between them and any other cultural group is that they 
have their own land. They have a reservation. The urban Indian, if he 
gets tired or if he cannot hack it in a city, will go home to his family,' 
to his reservation. There is no other cultural group that has this. 

^•0 understand the Navajo lifeHyle* I want to give you some statis- 
tics that were put out mostly from the 1970 census. The average income 
in the United States in 1970 was $3,921.00. The average income for ^the 
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Navajo Indian was $900.00. The employment rate nationwide in 1970 was 
947,. For the Navajo Indian, it was 40%. They are still running at about 
a 60% Unemployment rate on the reservation. The big difference in any 
programming you're doing with. Native Americans is the educational level. 
In 1970, the average educational level for the Navajo is five years of 
education compared to a twelve year average for the nation as a whole. 

^ »• 
The Navajo Indians, and I'm addressing myself to the Navajo in parti 
cular,'are approximately 140,000 in number. They are the largest tribe 
in the nation. The reservation has approximately sixteen million acres; 
that's about one-fifth of all the Indian land in the country. They are 
the big tribe now. Everybody thinks they're a rich tribe. I'm here to 
tell yoi:^ they are not a rich tribe. To a certain extent, th'e Native 
American is sti^l suffering beyond belief. They're still being taken 
afivaafage of. 

One of the themes you could possibly (develop is the environmental 
issue. The Navajo Indians are supplying power now essentially for the 
Western half of the United States through sttip' mining on the reservation 
Of this, the state of Nevada is making more money from taxes than the 
Navajop are making themselves. The money just isn't there. The con- 
tracts that were negotiated by the Department of tHe Interior were 
definitely not in favor, of the Native American. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs controls everything that goes on in the reservation even though 
now they're going on this great program called "self-determination." 

' If we're talking about programming for the Native American, there's 
a number of places where yo;a can get ideas. One magazine or newspaper 
that reqonHnehd every library subscribe to is Okwassee Notes . They 
publish a calendar every year, and if you want- to tie it into some 
♦progrAianing,*it lists major events of the Nati\/e American year. It. will 
tell you wl^at happened on a particular cfate. This magazine is from a 
militant Indian point -of- view. I think it's put out by the Mohawk Nation 
/ ' • ' • « ' 

If ybu're lookijig for something like the Foxf fre,boo}cs, there. is a 
*book called Tsa Aszi out at a small reservation off the main Navajo 
^reservation, and if you want an insight into Navajo life, you can't l)eac ' 
it. ' . . 

The advantage of working .with Native American themes in the South- 
west is that you can really do a number of prbgrams that .will bring in 
all cultural groups. I think an excellent program c6uld.be tied in with 
Estevanico, the Black, the Mexican-American and the Indian. Estevanico 
was considered a god among the Indians until he ran into the Hoj)i. You 
can tie In^with the Native American all the cultural groups and all the 
states in the Southwest. 

Jf you're dfealing vith the urban Indian, you have to go to them. 
They're not going to come to you. One of the projects I'm working on 
right now Is with the museum. I'm trying to get what I call a "Culture- 
mo.bile" which will hopse mate:fials from the museums and a book exhibit 
from the- library and which we'll bring out to the people. 
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Navajo Indians are not a book-oriented people. Navajo was not, a 
written language until recently. It is written n9W, but no Navajos read 
it. A government .alphabet is used, and there are very few Nava^jos avail- 
able to read it. I think this is true with most Native American groups; 
it's an oral tradition. The best success I've had with the Navajp 
^ community was with audio-visual materials* 

There's a huge oral history project going on now* The museum has 
compiled thousands of tapes. When you're dealing with oral history, r 
have very strong beliefs' that the Native American group you're working 
with should have the right to say what goes out^ and what does not. 
Some things are of such a^^deeply religious nature that they don.^t belong 
anywhere but on the reservation controlled by the group itself. They 
, are editing this oral history project now, and there's a great danger 
involved that the old peoplp they are speaking to and getting this .history 
from speak an older Navajo that the younger Navajos don't understand. 
If you're doing oral history, I would strongly recommend having it tran- 
scribed in English but again, where the Native American group will have 
control of it. 

Obvious programs vo^u c,an try are on the arts and crafts and as I 
mentioned, the- environmental issue. One of the topics that would 
fascinate me is where the Native American 'would be. today had not the 
Spanish and the white ^n come in. — 

The history of the Native American could be the basis of so many . 
programs. There's so much material available on it^.* Be careful with 
the books you use since it's very hard for an outsider to get correct 
information on Native Americans, When yoil're dealing with history books, 
I would recommend fhe Indian Hi,;storical Press in SAn Francisco. It puts 
out excellent, books. Jeanette Henry's book on the American Indian 
reviews a number of textbooks and tells you how accurate Or Inaccurate 
they may be, and it's a. good soufce if you're going to use a book display. 

. You could do a program , on Native American music, the Navajo Community , 
College has put together propably the largest record collection of Native^ 
American music th;a:t exists nd^w.* # 
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The rest of the institute was divided between inforraationaJL^ lectures 
and feroup"workdng sessions. . \' 

The participants received copies of various community descriptions 
(see appendix). They were. then divided tnto small groups vhere they assumeti. 
the role of librarians for these mythical commiinitles. As tlie participants 
received instructional material on the total planning iJrqcess, they applied 
these techniques to their communities and subsequently developed a series of 
'^prbgrams th^t would be appropriate for their public. 

Each working session was followed by an open discussion 'in ^ich each 
small group reported on its progress in determining needs, identifying 
audiences, and planning programs for its community 

in addition to these planning sessions, thV participants took part in 
role plays and games that demonstrated various .inspects of program planning. 
Most of the training on the planning process was conducted by Ruth Warncke. 

/ 



PROGRAM PLAjUNING AND tHEME SELECTION 

/ "J * Peggy_0'Donnell 

/ ' - 

/ 

We've talked almost exclusivel/y about the National Endowment for the 
Humanities programs at this institiiite. I'd be most pleased if you all would 
leave here and write a program or get a grant for a National Endowment for 
the Humanities program that would really meet your community's needs and 
your library's needs, btst while stressing humanities programs, the overall 
goal oi this instituj:e is to encourage participants to use skills and com- 
petencies acquired to develop a lori^g-range plan that would include a wide 
variety of library programs of all types in the future. 

When you write a proposal, you have to meet several people's criteria. 
There's the obvious agenda, and there's a hidden agenda. In other words, 
you want money to» do something and ybu're going to this body to get that 
money. They're going to have their needs, and you're going to have your 
needs', too. When I wrote this proposal, I was dealing with the Office of 
Education's needs; their criteria; I was dealing with SWLA's needs which 
was for programming in the humanities to go with a regional program^ it hopes 
to have; and I was also dealing with my own needs and interest^, continuing 
education. I wanted to bring to the area a unique" training program that I 
felt librarians in the area needed and wanted - how to reach out in their 
community through this vehicle of programming, to reach people they had not 
been reaching and to involve people i^ the library.. I saw the library as 
a catalyst for all kinds of cultural and community activities, and I felt 
many other librarians did too. I wanted to get us all together so we cpuld 
i\ pool ideas and thoughts' » . . s 
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'I do want to remiiid you that if it jjivst isn't in your futgre to write 
a grant to the NEH, buf you have some ideas for programs, that's just fine. 
The idea is to get the programming, the library and the adult population 
jtagethef. However, w6 will be reviewing how to go abojut getting a grant 
from NEH. ^ The money' is there; we have heard it from anybody who has any 
information/ All of the State-Based Committees are looking for more li-. 
braries to sponsor programs. 

^ • . 

1 thought I might just review with you what it means to.be involved 
wijth a humanities program. First, it must de^l with public policy issues, 
issues that concern society as a whole, and it must relate to the state 
theme. Then, it must also relate to the humanities, and riot just what you 
and' I might have thought of in college as the humanities, but what Con- 
gress has defined as the humanities. 

Then, in deciding on your themes, ybur programs muat be developed in 
such a way that they lead to a public discussion or dialog between the 
audience and the humanists or speakers. These are the things you're going 
to have t6 keep in mind if the NEH funds are what you're going after, 

If you have other ideas that you feel- will be more appropriate, you 
may decide to bypass the humanities and look for other funding. Maybe ^ ^ 
it will be in your own library's^ budget^ or you may look to xiommunity 
groups for additional support. One thing I wanted to stress is that these 
broad program themes may not relate to what you, individually, are going 
to be concerned with, what your community is concerned with. This. is really 
what it's all ^^out, what you personally, your^ library and your community 
need, what theyVhave and what they cafi come ujpvwith. r : ' 

The activities involved herd will be experimental. You'll be testing 
some of these theories; you will l>e i;oing through ap experience in planning 
and workipg with community groups. Sat it's all staged. It^^s_hot the real 
world, but w^'re trying to make it ks close to , the real world as possible. 
You'll be working in groups with .mythical communities, but they're not really 
so different f rom» ydur own communities. We hope that the experiences you 
have in these groups will prepare you for the experiences you'll have* when 
you go back home. v • ' - 

We do^hope that when you leave here you'll have a beginning erf a plan* 
for' -a program th^t .will, fit the various things we've talked about - themes, , 
audiences, comrnunity groups, formats, public relations. Obvious ly.i. you J" 
wouldn t have touched base with, anyone else when you go home, so the =firial 
proposal won't be ready, buf you'll have s6me kind of a guideline, some " •* 
notion of the pr^n you're going to take if that's iAiat your community%/ants. 
Through the process, we hope something will, comfe out wbich you, can begin to 
build on for your programs back home. ' , 
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Group Work Sheet #1 . 



Monday, October 13, 1975 



Each group has a description of a community on which to *base its*^ 
work in this portion of t;he Institute, Following the talk on 
program themes, select three or four the group considers suitable 
for the community, and in 30 m^rftntes, be prepared to report c^n at 



least /one* theme and the reason it was chosen. 
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THE PLANNING PROCESS 

Ruth Warncke | 

A good place to start is to ask ourselves why we want to* start a pro- 
gram. I never was in a library where nobody had enough, to do, so why do we 
want to start a program anyway? One reason I know is to take advantage of 
an opportunity. Those greenbacks are out there floating around, iand youJre 
just as anxious a^j^he next person to get hold of some of them. That might 
be a reason. I don** t think it's a very good one, but it is a reason. Yoii 
might want to start a program ^to attract hew users, and for some reason, in'' 
the library field we always regard this as a sort of sacred obligation. 
Depending on who the users are, whether, they really can make good use of 
our materials, whether we have any materials for them, whether the materials 
will do them any good - there are some doubts about attracting new. users 
as a reason to do programming. You might do it to increase the visibility . 
of a library, but I warn you don't turn that floodlight on the library un- 
less it can stand up to scrutiny. You might do it to provide a service. 
Now you're going to say she can't argue against that one, but I can. I 
have seen beabtiful services provided that nobody really cared for except 
the person who was providing it. Ha\te you ever seen a spe^^al collection? 
I saw a special collection, in a library that had taken fhe m^jor time an<? 
attention of the staff fOr ^ long, long time. It didn't Jielong in a public^ 
library; it didn'^t serve anybody in tht public^ community^ Ihit it was therep 
they were providing the service. Well, you know what J'm going to say; the 
only good reason for trying to start a program is to meet a need or an 
interest in the community. It's/as pimple as that. Uhless that's what 
you're doing, save your energies j you need them. * ^ ^ 

There is a problem of course in determining what « need or interest of 
the community is. Under some circumstances, we go .at this p&int into for- 
mal community study. Every library ought to have on its^ agenda, on its list 
•of long-term objectives, a fottial study of the community. We don't have 
time to go into a great deal of that today, but we will be dealing with. , ♦ 
informal community studies, informal community analysis, just to remind " 
ourselv^ that we start with the community and nowhere else. ' * . 

' If you don't have a lot of resources with which to survey your community 
there ari^ other things that you fan do. One of the things to do, of course, 
is t^ TjfvXew what yolu already know. It's always very easy^to look at just . 
the/t^ir^e things . . but we kno^ better. We know that out in the community 
th^e are needs and interests that are serious. I don't thJLnk that any,^ne 
of ^pu could ignoM the fact that racial tensions exist in a community yoii 
served, to one extpnt/ or another . You may not ak yet have let that creep . 
into yo^r cou^ciousnes^ to a point where it disturbs you, becaus^ when you' 
disturbed, you do somethin^about it. , ^ 

4 

I think that We' re all aware of the fact that there are people in,pur 
comsuinities^ that latk educational opportunities. I remember a study* in a 
small town that raiged Ned with the advisory Qommi^tee of citizens when it 
^ . proved that there was a, large group of functionally illiterate people in 
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the community. These citizens couldn,'t believe it. Well,, they ended up 
by doing a very nice job of developing a literacy program Ihere which has 
been a model for some other programs. 

I think you^re all aware that values may be slipping, community values, 
values that are peculiar to your community, the ''frontier values'* - just as 
your community is part of « changing world where the values are on unsteady 
feet. You know that we have to cope with multi-cultures, and many values, 
and doing that takes give -an<^- take and creates a lot of controversy. 

You may or may not know how much ciiriosity, which is an int^arest, 
exists about the history of a community. Maybe nobody really cares about 
what happened on the frontier. It's, up to ypu,to know, to put out your 
antennae and find out. 

The ways, you do it are jn^ny, as you well knqw. You look at the docu- 
ments of the community; you read the newspaper; you talk to, people, and I 
don'^t mean just to influential people. It doesn't hurt to get out gf your 
car and walk in the streets atid see what they look like. Keep youi:^qyes 
open until you know^your community so well that you could write an infinitely 
better description of it than any one of these community descriptions would 
ever purpott to be. you are looking at your community in terms of its 

people and their needs and interests, you need to look at the resources that 
your community offers. I don't mean: how many ^projectors do we have? Your 
principal resource in any community is people. There are informed people; 
there are willing workers; and there are the very important ones that have 
none of these particular characteristics, but who are trusted and known by ^ 
pockets of the community it may. be hard for you to get into for one rea'son 
or another. Be -sure that you make some way of identifying these people. 
You watch for their names in the paper; you\falkvto them; you talk to people 
who know them; you ask everyone you know ^fthey know someone who can do 
this; and you get it all down. We've got card files; get a people file. 

You know that you'll have to identify all of your institutions and 
don't think that they will jump up and wave at you either. They don't. 
Even educational institutions aren't all that clear. We all ktjow where ^ 
the grade school is, and the high school, the junior .college and tKe college, 
but there are many other kinds of educational institutions in a community 
th^t need td be identified. I think in one of your communities you had a 
training school for forest rangers* There is education going' oti there, and *' 
there are resources there. • s ♦ / 

There are religious institutipns and agencies of various kinds. T^^e ^ 
are health c^re institutions which can be resources fqr many kinds of. activi- 
ties. The community services that are all over the country npw,. commmaity 
action programs. Head Start, the governmental planning councils, h^v^ re- 
sources. There arfe civfc groups like the Rotary and the Lion's Cluo./ I 
wouldn't, put those high on the list of resources, but they are^ available. 
Also, there ai:e media reso.urces. We don't limit media to newspapprs^ radio 
and cable T.V. W* look at^church bulletins and social welfare bulletins^* 
Tjie caseworkers themselves are a medium of communication. We look agai^ at 
people. ' v , . 
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The b'iggest resource from your point-of -view, and the one you should, 
know the most about is the library. You must look at the materials collec 
tion, and you must look at it hard, and critically, and brutally. Is it 
up to date? Does it cover a great many important topics? You can't cover 
all subjects, but does it cover the things that are significant and vital? 
Do you have enough books that people can always find soniething otv some 
topic? Do you have books at every level of readability, at every level of 
understandability? Well, you know what you need to look for in that col- 
lection. 

What about your staff? How many are there? What is their work load? 
Can it be adjusted or is it inflexible? Is everybody busy so many hours 
of the day that it would be impossible to take on anything else? What is 
their education and training? What are their special abilities? 

If you're going to look for a grant, be sur^ that you have the staff 
and the materials tp implement it. iflere is nothirtg sadder than a grant 
program which bogs down because the well-meaning people who applied for it 
did not look at th^ first and basic community resource before they got it. 

There^r^u ar^. You've looked at your resources, and now you really 
take the first step for extended" programs : the planning process. 

Planning is a group process. ^ Ypu can make all the lists you want 
at your desk. You can do all the 4:fainklng you want, and all of this you 
put into it, but it is a group? process. It has to be if it's to be worth 
a dime for anything. 

A group that is planning - and I 'to old fashioned enough to want a 
planning committee. I want a group th^t knows its job, that knows its 
responsibility, that gets together, that lias the information it needs to 
do a job. It should be representative of the institutions or of agencies 
or organizations that are going to cooperate or collabbrate with the 
library in the development of the program. This is essecitial. When you 
ask for a representative, try to convey the idea that you don't jtecessarlly 
want the President or the Program <^hairman; you want a person who is 
interested in whatever you have in mind, a person who has proved himself, 
herself as a good committee person. • ^ 

Ygu want people who know a lot about the arc^ of need or interest. 
These are the academic humanists. The academic humanist must know some- 
thing about whatever it is that's concerning you or you're going to get a 
poetry pifogram when you want something, that is very much in the public 
interest. ^ Be sure that you choose tlUk kind of academic humanist who can 

^help youi, and if that person isn't Available, forget it. Get someone who 

' does / know something. • 

7 

Most .important of all, and most often overlooked, th^re must be people 
, on the planning committee who will form the audience, the kind of people 
wHo are going to be in the audience for whatever kind of pirogram it may he. 
Your progrdin may be anything. It niay be getting some materials to support 
another, program going on in the community; that may bey all yt>u can do. .It 
inay be spoasoring what somebody el'se is really doing, and publicizing it 
through the library. It may be genu^tve collaboration and Wprking together 
to develop a program. Whatever ^e^v^re that some of the people who know 
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the level of interest, the level of knowledge, the taboos of the people 
who are going to form your audience are on the planning committee to help 
you decide what to do. 

The group should be a decision-making body. I think librarians are 
often inclined to be a little autocratic and I should know. You've looked 
at the community and you see this need; you've looked at the resources, and 
you really think you can do something. It's perfectly all right to come 
and tell the committee what you've done and how you see it, as long as by 
your tone and yoor approach you let them know that within the limits of the 
resources that the library can bring to bear and the resources that aje 
there in the community, they are to make the decisions; that the planning 
"is r-eally to be group planning, and not just rubber-stamping the idea that 
you had • « 

The group sets the purpose; it defines the audience; it defines the 
objectives; and it develops the program. Now, defining the purpose is a 
good deal like developing the theme. In fact, the theme put in other words 
with an infinitive in front of it might very well be the purpose. The pur- 
pose is the broad, almost unattainable goal that you would like to see 

Sccomplishted when the millenium comes. .You' want that because it pulls your 
lights up and it's good. It might be as broad as '*to increase educational 
opportunities in the community" or "to explore values with the idea of 
adjusting them to current situations or standards" or "to increase aware- 
ness, of inequality ."► You gan't plan a program on the basis of that kind 
of a statement, but you can sort of test what you do further on as you 
define your audience and set your specific objectives. 

I'm* concerned about some of the statements that say the whole community 
is your audience. There is no such thing as the whole community as an audi- 
ence. If you shoot out fhere hoping to hit everybody, you will hit the 
people who need it least. You will hit the predisposed. You will hit the 
ones who always support community efforts. I'll bet some of you are the 
kind who go to community public meetings whether you like it or not because 
you think somebody ought to be there. You will probably hit the better 
educated. So forget the whole community. If you feel, and I know you do,- 
tl^At they all pay taxes, and they do, then think in terms of a series pf 
programs, programs which are directed to specific audiences. When you think 
of-audiences , you must think of many ways of cutting the pie. 

Librarians for years were stuck with age. I didn't like it when I was 
a child ahd the adult odllection yas forbidden; I don't like it now that I 
am a senior citizen atid they th*ink they have to treat. me carefully. Never- 
theless, there's a \good deal of cuttying by age; and once in a while, I think 
it'p legitimate, particularly if yoii add something else to the age. If you 
say, "old, lonesome people" all right, or "old 'people who read French,'! it's 
fine. But there are bette^r v^ays. of cutting the pie, I think. 

One, and I think we've brought it out too much here, is by cultjiral 
groups. A couple of us today had a little disagreement about whether there 
was danger in this, that if this is /he way we alway^.xut the pie, we're 
being divisive in our communities. Again, you can have part of a cultural 
group; you might have 'jjroung Mexican-Ameritans who are looking for jobs" 
and this is fine. The'n^ yoa have a very clearly defined audience. You may 
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define it by* education, of course. Certainly, the gent lemag who was 
talKing to you about the Mexican- Americans and gave you those very good 
statistics was making it very clear that you have to be ^ware that If there 
are Mexican-Americans for the most part in your audience, then you must tak^ 
into account that they have had very few higher educational opportunities. 
You can divide it by work: skilled laborers who are intete&ted in and react 
to one thing, artists to another, business people to another, unskilled peo* 
pie to another. The roles gj> on indefinitely. Are you parents? Do you 
wan^^to talk to the voters? Do you have something for the hobbyists? Thert 
are thousands of roles that people play and cutting the pie by roles is a 
very good way. 

When yoti have this broad purpose, and you pretty well know what audi- 
ence you want to reach, then you must define your objective. JWhile I know 
that all the programs that we talked about today probably did meet an ob- 
jective, do you realize that practically nobody stated oniiI._JI1rat_worr ies 
ne because I think perhaps we jump a little^ast. We jump from the purpose 
to the audience to .the program without thinking precisely what effect on 
that audience we want this program to have. That's what the objective rs. 
It is what you van t to have happen to the audience,* and it has to.be in 
terms of action. Now, it can be to inform. It might be to challenge. I 
could challenge you if I were making one kind of a speech by giving you 
some other kinds of information, and challenging you to challenge me. You 
could be challenged to think by being given several sides of an issue. An 
audjLence can be challenged. They can be motivated. I am trying to motivate 
you, 'to get you to think through this process, to put the. pieces of every- 
thing that has happened in the last 'two days somewhere on this scale, which 
is the program planning process. You may* want to inspire; there was a time 
when I thought that was a horrible word, afid I wouldn't have inspired any- 
body for anything; but you get older. You-might want to refresh an audi- 
ence, refresh their jiemories , refresh their enthusiasms. Well, there are 
infinitives to infinity; and as. long as they really clearly indicate what 
it is you want to have happen to that audience, they are good to have. 

The objectives should always be very specific. Just quickly, I was 
trying to think about what some of the objectives of the progjvams we were 
hearing ^bout today might have been. For instance in Loui^^ina, *'The 
Right in the Marketplace, the Power lessness of the Poor," I could see that 
for some kinds of audiences, let's say civic groups, the library might, 
wit,hout being advocates, present a program that was so dramatic about the 
powerlessnes's of the poor and the effect that this has on the entire com- 
munity, that it would challenge civic groups to take action, or challengja 
people in influential positions to organize for action. Maybe that wasn't 
the purpose, I don't know. In Arizona, I thought that perhaps one of the 

Jfposes of that very interesting career day in which the lady jet mechanic, 
ong others, 'held forth was to Inform women of new opportunities that are 
en to them, an admirable and clear purpose, lijcerestingly enough, it was 
fulfilled for a defined audience without anybody standing up and making a 
speech. In Texas, I was ^fascinated by some of Zhe topics that were suggest ' 
particularly the one on the effects of religion on public policy. I thougW 



the , objective there might have been to motivate an appraisal of the situa- 
tion. This is something we live with and don'^t think much about. It might 
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to their solutiion of the conflict. 

Now, whatever program conteirt you're going to develop is 'clearly 
dependent on the audience and the objectives. Until you know your audi- 
ence, or until you know your obj-ective, yon can't plan a program. You 
niay be planning something that's going to happen, but it is pot a progratn 
which can be at its peak of ef fectivereess. When Oklahoma anijounced its • 
"Limits to Freedom: Right to. Read" topical was interested in it;^I thought 
perhaps that this was intended t6 give an audience of influential people 
ammunition for discussion. Now, we know what the objective would be: ''to 
give an audience "ammunition." We know what the audience would be: influ- 
ential people. If that was yoiri: audience and that was your objective, then 
you might have history, legal cases, legislation, great statements, 'rebut- 
tals of great statements; this would be your content. But auppoW your 
objective had been to awaken people who know nothing of McQarthyism, nothing 
of banned books; then your content would be totally different. It might 
be case histories, but not legal ^cases case histories with human interest 
that wpuld capture. the imaginatioa of these young people who haven't lived* 
through this era. Of course, Jbanned books would be p'erfect for that group. 
Also^ censorship of TV .and movies would be good. You can say what you want 
to,^ you lovers of books, but ^e young p^lople are much more concerned about 
if they're going- to get to see what they want to see on TV and in the movies 
So your objective would determine what your content was going to.be. If 
you were going to?^motivaj::,e newspaper people to t^ake an interest, you know 
perfectly well that your content would be frfeedom of the press and protec- 
tion of sources. , . * - 

Once you've dete^rmined the audience, the ,ob jective^ and the general 
content, then. you have to determine topics. We're not going to dwell on 
this very long because this is a matter of imagination; this is wher« 
t^hpse sharp mi^Jds come in. For instance, jyst .for fun, what if you had a 
topic like censorship pf legislation, how could you divide ft into topics? 
Well, ^.f yeu're very^ dull, you,miglit have it on .national, state and local 
levels, ifou might be smarter than that; you might divide it into censorship 
legislation concerning adults, concerning young people, atid doncerning child 
ren* Ahal You're sparking now. Or, you might have f9r another kind of 
audience, if you^ were using censors^jiip. and legislation, definitions like 
"community", "obscenity*', "enforceability", and "constitutionality." feut 
whatever, use your imaginatioa 'when "yo^x are develop jLng your topics because 
there' are- no rules' here. \Just look >kt v6ur abjective, loolc at your audi- 
• ence, look at your toptc which fi^^^botn. Then, try to get an approacji « 
which is suitable *and ima^inaU;^. O^^coprs,e, yout audience, .C^b jectives , 
and topics determine the meth^s to be^ chosen. I was amysed this morning 
when someone asked what tqethods of presentation would you use? I thought 
the pooir man t£^n't answer that becau^ife it's a qijestian that couldn/t be* 
answetad in-a,' vacuuip. But he could,, and the reason he could was because 
he knew his audiet^ce. He cotild. tell/ us to use visuals, to use variety, 
and to keep to the point. If he hayft't feeen talking about a very ape<?ific 
audience, and if he had not known their vd'ry specific educational limita-. 
tions, he -could not ^have answered^ that question. 

r The choice of methods depends clearly on what has gone before. I'm'* 
not going to dwell on it because you have some very competent- people coming 
in Wednesday who are going to take you through all this. However, the thing 



I want to talk about very seriously is time, pTece and cost. 



If the best method you xan devise or the best film io the world is 
going, to take too long; if it's not going to be right for your audience; 
or if the most dramatic presentation you can give requires a full stage,' 
and' you have a little auditorial^ about this size, that's it. You can't 
have it. If It's going flo cost more than your money will cover, you can't 
have it^ Don't try to make do and stretch and pretend to yourself." Faoe 
facts. Be realistic. It is a very* important part of the l^lanning process. 
You have to hold the line. You always have somebody who says, when the 
time Qomes , weUl do something about it; but you'll be In trouble. All 
the previous good planning will ^o out the window. . > . . 

Your selection of method should be realistic. If the only methods 
available are not suited for the audience and the objective, aKaadon the 
'whole project. You need never be ashamed of towing out because you found ^ 
that you'd made a mistake in your assessment of your resources. It is 
infinitely better! to bow out with grace than to get caught in the mess 
yoiL can get into. * . 

When you're selecting your program personnel and materials^ which 
you do in terms of your objectives, your audience, and your topi-ts, this 
too must be done very realistically. You select on merit, not on avail- 
ability. L don't' care how good-looking the high school, principal is, or 
how willing he is to come, or how cooperative he is with the library, if 
he can't talk any better than the proprietor of the fish market down the 
street, get the fish market man. He mighty be more interesting. In , any 
instance, try to find somebody who has heard or seen in action anyone 
who's going to participate in a program. Unless you get a favorable re- 
port from someone you trusty don't try it; you can ruin a whole program. 
Always preview films; always read all the material. Don't let anything 
come into that program that you Are^ not sure will contribute to your ob- 
jective, will meet the needs of your audience, and will be suitable for 
"your topic. ^ ^ ' • ' 

Then, plan your time frame. Again, be realistic. Introductions and 
greetings take time. You can't j'ust forget them. They always take too 
much time, but don't forge,t them. Allow the fifteen minutes that yoil , 
badly begrudge. Don't ever let anybody^ speak more than thirty minutes. 
Or, if he or she has visuals^ one hour, but that's enough. If the ^same » 
person is going to ^do two things, give the audience a break in between. 
Don't und^r any circumstances let anybody occupy a longer "period than 
that. No single session should last more than two-and-a-haljE hpurjs, under 
any circumstances^ . People h^ve seats, and they have, Sidneys.; 'and , no matter 
how keen their m^rids are, they have to re*spoftd to. the ^tieeds of natuf'e. Two 
and a half hours --*l3tart on time^-^n^ fdnish ori time. 

^toSt important of all, start .yoirr plann'ittg i^arly. It takes two^ full 
months , and* that 'a hardly enough to plan a one-session, one-performer -pro- 
gram. Get somebody with slides for an hour; allow two months to p^an that. 
Take all that time because you have, to plan,. you have to secure the person- 
nel and the performers, you may have to secure domi^body else after he bows 
I'out, you have to publicize the event, and perhaps you Have to secure the 
funds. Whdn you're planning for time, you start with tpday and plan for 
two months.. Don't say "November's a good time to have a prograra;|* let ^s see 



November 27 would be a good time. What's today? October 13. can do it." 
You can't. You can't plan an effective program in that short of time span 
and you'll drive yourself crazy. You'll ruin the services of the Tibrary 
"because everybody will be pressed into service and nothing much else will 
be done. Leave nothing to be done after the opening date. If it's a 
series of programs, don't be planning number fourteer^ the night the first 
one opens. . ; " 

Have your plans complete. They may be changed and you'll have plenty, 
of trouble'with that; but at least you will be free, and the programs will 
all link with one another as they should. 

Now, take all the pieces and try to think through all that we need: 
the group process", the people who must be represented in the group, the 
jobs the group does*, the establishment of a purpose, the definition of aii . 
audience, the establishmejit of an objective, the use of these three things 
to test your broad subject, the topics you break it into to test the methods 
you're going to use, the kinds of personnel ybu're going to need, and when 
you're going to start for whatever it is y9u int|&nd to do. Now, you have 
tlie skeleton of the planning process, and we Vill be putting some clothes 
on tfiat skeleton in the next few days. /\ 
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A SURVEY OP YOUR COMMUNITY 



Please develop a' profile of your community using the following 
questions as guidelines. Include any additional information you 
think is' pertinent. / 



What are the major industries or businesses? 



What dominant groups make ixp the populartion? 



What are the age and characteristics of' the population? 



What leisure time activities are Available? 



What is the .general education level of tthe population? 




What trends are presently affecting i 



What is its relation to other comn^nttles in the state? 

• « / 



Comment on its historical background? 

Wiat are the present economic conditions? ^ 

What are the majx)r cultural and religious influences? 
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Group Work Sheet #2 



Tuesday, October 14, 1975 

Each group will select one of the themes it has developed and, 
within its framework, identify several possible* audiences for 
a pt^ogram, and an objective for each audience. 

r 

The group will then want to select one audience and identify ' 
persons and groups tp work with in planning a program to meet 
the objective. On the attached report sheet, identify the 
skills and knowledge needed, and the groups or persons likely 
to have such I^nowledge and skills. 
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^y.,' Tuesday, October 14, 1975 



Group # 



/ 



Group Report Sheet 



Theme: 



Audience: 



Objective: 



Skills and knowledge needed: 



.Persons or Groups 



I 



ERIC 
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Types of Interact io/i 



/ 



.Ruth \^^rncke; 



I feel that I am bringing coals to Newcastle when I bregin to speak 
on the process of interaction to people who have been deeply involved in 
the process, ^or the last several days, and displaying some real skill 'at 
it, I would say. But, .nevertheless, I am here and tny objective is to 
, inform, because I think I may have some things to say that many of you 
may not be consciously aware of. I hope also that I can achieve my 
objective of stimulating your interest in skilled interaction and motiv^ing 
you to undertake some selfrstudy in the field of interaction. ^ ^ ' 



First of aul, everybody is constaritly in interaction situations, 
but interact ion\loesn 't always occur. You can be in the situation and 
still have. nothing really happen. The elements of interaction should 
be like Psychology I. They are stimulus which you see, of "course^ as 
a big letter "S", and response whiqh you see aa a big lettejj "R". These 
twcJ things are absolutely essential when you are going t9 .have any inter- 
action. You can have a stimulus from a TV set; And you can respond by 
swearing at it^ going to sleep, or laughing. This isn't really interaction. 
This JLs stimulating you, all right; but you respond into a vacuum. There 
is no exchange and there is no stimulus-response interaction going on. 
You actually have to have two people, "at least two peaple, for true inter- 
action to happen. , ' 

The stimulus doesn't have to be Verbal;' it can be verbal or non- • 
verbal, aod I suppose that many of you have read some of the books that 
have been published lately about non-verbal communication. We are 
accustomed to thinking' of communication occurring when a speaker makes 
a statement; y-ou can't get away from that* But it also Occurs when some- 
body asks a question, whether it be a leader of ^ group or another member 
of a group. Stimulus occurs if someone raises an objection and immediately 
stimulates a response. Or it can be totally non-verbal. The community 
singer raises his hands to get the audience to join in and everybody knows 
whdt he means; he ddesn't have to say anything. A teacher can put a dia- 
gram on the board and make it a stimulus for a response. If the diagram 
is lust there on the board; you look at it, but you don't real'ly makie a 
response to it. If the teacher is still there, you make a response to the 
teacher, .and then the interaction occurs. If a speaker is showing slides, 
le slides become part of the stimulus; but, of course y the response is 

ide to the speaker. ^. . ' ^ 

/ 

Now when you plan stimuli and thl^ is very impo;rtant we dp 
recognize the fact that in our kind of work, which is dealing with /peo- 
ple and with books and with human situations, we are constantly plyanning 
►stimuli. 'We need to think in terms of certain qualities. 
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One of them is clarity. Thete's absolutely no sertse in saying some- 
->(fhing if nobody understands it, if you can't make it clear entough for 
other, people to understand^/ Now, it is true that ooe of .the values of 
interaction is. that you can glarify what at first was not clear ► But we 
aim at clarity as being one of the pri|icipal qualities of any stimulus 
w6 use. ' . / 

.Then, ar\y really effective stimulus must have a kind of intensity. 
I know you have all sat through many, many occasions when somebody who 
had something really important to say muttered along as if he were saying 
the Lord's Prayer in private. Unless a thing is displayed with a certain 
amount of intensity, it does not ^voke the qual,ity or anjount of response . 
it should. Intensity itself doesn't necessarily add anything to the 
content of the S'timulus, or the conteht of the presentation, but it does 
add something to 'the motivation to respond. 

Then, a jgood stimulus has a good quality of novelty.. When / say 
that maybe you think, as i do,' of these horrible shops that sell "novel- ; 
ties**; but what I really mean is something new. If we talk in cliches, 
even if what we say is something -new, but we express it always in tired, 
old language, it does not evoke the same kind. of response. If we say the 
same old thing often the same, old things that are said so often weren't 
true in the beginning but if we keep on saying* them over and over* no 
new approach, no new insights, no new expression, we do not evolce the 
kinds of responses that we are hoping 

A stimulus, of course, should develop interest in one way or another. 
It may interest by making people angry; it may interest by making them 
laugh; it may interest by engaging their attention by touching on matters 
that are of concern to the whole community aa an audience. I think w^ 
feel heije that you cannot produce a stimulus that will be of ecfual con- 
' cern to too many people. One of the reasons Why you try to limit your 
audience is so that you can choose your stimulus in term& of trying to ^ 
touch people where tbttylive. , • 

Well, that s fine for all the planned stimuli; but most stimuli are 
not planned they just ^happen. Once a slide is shown, Somebo'dy responds 
somebody sa^s ^something abtsut it. Whatever is said is another stimulus. 
It Was unplanned as a stimulus. The person who responded the first time 
wasn't thinking of- what* he or she was goin^ to do to, the rest of the group 
he was thinklng^of his response to the stimulus. But immediately there 
. is, or can be, another, stimulus to which people resjpond. ^So4_here we go. 
We have one stimulus; it stimulates a response;, the response stimulates 
another resp^ns^; a^nd most 6f our interaction^ actually, is .unplanned. 
Unless we are actually raaKiiUg preparation for a situation over which wje 
have some control, most of /the time that we try^to stimt|late, or we use. 
a stimuli, it is unplanned . / . 

Now, in the original stimulus-response situation, the ii^ierdction 
is very limited. Here y6u have, as I say, a speaker. Everything he sa 
in one way or another probably begins a response ia everybojdy who is 
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listening. Let's say there are\forty people out there. In some, jft ^ 
will stimulate the cjeslre to respond. So. the speaker, when he's finished, 
has said something that stimulates this person and he responds. He asks 
the speaker something, in- which case he has stimulated another response. 
It just goes back and forth. When this •one has exhausted either his time 
or whatever the subject matter is, another person may ask a question or' 
wkke a commapt. The speaker talks back to him. This is extremely limited 
response- stimuli*; very limited interaction. It has its virtues and it is 
practiced a grea^^eaJr* However, |.n sdme ways, the respondants might as 
well be la another r^m* That is, each one of them in ia separate ropm* 
They don't seem to stimulating one another to any marked degree, but, 
. diey may be getting or. achieving mental stimulation. They are not, though, 
achieving response froflrx)ne another*. 

SometiiSjs% it goes" better than that. You^ha^e the speaker who Is 
the stimulus and who provides ^he stimulus to another person who responds. 
This one get's interested in what the dther one says. He responds to ^ this 
persori^s stimulus; -It may go back and forth; and if you haye forty peo- 
:p^le 'out here, it may go all over the place which is a much more elaborate, 
complex and^ p^pbably productive inter^i^ction. .Now^ you saw* this hafypeo 
thij other day. 'It was planned; Ms. Maggeroli didn't leave it for you to 
r^act to the speaker individually. She told you to get together in little 
groups and talk about *your questions or whatever yc^u wanted to ask. So, 
the first person ^sked. onW, and the second one said, *VelX, we haye^^ne 
just like tltat." — ^responding to this stimulus^ liot to the speaker.^ 
Pretty soon, you \*&re talking to each other. There are ways of 
ing that this rather .sterile effect does not happen. following a 
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When^ the s.epond respondant responds to the f^st one , thC-znteraction 
becomes complex, the fabric is much, puch richer and there is'.more product- 
ivity. When you get to the point where the interaction is frequint back 
Jand forth, back and forth,' sometimes the speaker is forgotten and' that ia 
just fine. , It makes" »us*^ll, very happy because then what is happening in 
the group .Is 'stimulu^-ireaponse on the group's level of concern and interest 
in Che areas wjiich touchTthem as no speaker can touch them. 

• We talked first about t^e stimulajtor now tbe pespondant. The 
respondant, if .a<?tion is to ocxjur, must* listen carefully^ If there is 
any ofie word today that should W registered on yoilr consciousness as if 
we had a branding. iro'n, it is the ^rd "listen." The esjBense'of good 
Interaction, really i^ liste.ning. J.^ ypu don't hear what tlie stimulator 
is saying, or txrying to say, you can^'t respond adequately, and then your 
response i^ no ^ood.^* Now, often p.eopJ.e don't listen. While |one p^erson 
is speaking, .the other is very busy, constructing what ^e is going to say, 
absolutely ignoring any oi the overtones of what the first person' is 
saying: Or he's sitting there a little idly ,^ wonder i^ how long this is 

^tng to go on and where he's .going to go for Itmch. then,' toward the 
end reali:;e8 what was said wiisrJ^omethii)g ^hat he doesn't agree with 

* and so' he comes through and gfve^^ hiTlf^Baked answer to what he heard ^ 
in a half-baked fashion. A^good interactof is a good listener. He 
listens -w^ll; he listens carefully; he listfens with hii whole doul and 
boiy." . • * , ' \^ 
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Responses vary as widely as stimuli do. They may be questions; a 
goo<? response is a question. A good response may supplement what some- 
one else has said, and that's a gofbd one too. A good response may agree 
irid there's nothing^adder than a meeting that gets to be slap-happy with 
^agreement. Everybody agrees with everybody else, and aren't we having a^ 
good time, and where are we going? Or, a good response may be disagree- 
ment' ^'I don't agree with I think this/' Or, it miglit be total 
rejection of your point of-v5i&. Or^ a response, strangely enough, can 
• be irrelevant. It can have nothing to do with the topic at all. 

The better responses are cogent, pii^igent. A favorite one, one I * 
l^e to hear, is 'Vhy?" - It's the w^y the :"why" is^ said tjiat determines 
tRe kind of response, but it's a good onfi. If a person has^ made a state- 
ment and you really don't understand why he's advocating what he does, 
"why?" is a, good response to it. Or, "what for?" or spmething equally 
short. Without explaining '**I don't understand why you think^ou're going 
to do this" in another speech, all you really mean is "why?" Why did you 
dd that? Why did you say tKtft? Why would you do it that way? ^ 

Th^re are many responses that have no words, just gestures oi^.pods. 
I often think that all the people who do all the agreeing might limit 
themselves to nods, "Ok/ I agree with yoii;.'* you don't have to say any- 
thing more. Or headshakes oh, I just love ^to see a good headshake -- 
that means somebody's really responding. You'jnay have ta a&k that, per-' 
son, to verbalize his response iri order to provide another stimuli, but 
it surely is indicative of a response. There are some people who^will 
respond bjr pushing back from the table as if the;Sr're disassociating 
themselves from the*group, or by gatting up and going away, as far as 
^that goes. , . ' # 

. ^ * ' ' ' *' 

There can be non-verbal expressions of admiration or unbelief or' • 
•dilsgusj all kinds. Xhere cah be verbal responses in many different' 
ways: btielE sentences, long speeAes, overwhelming shouts, ^tjupstionS, 
a thousand-* different ways. - . • ^ * • ' 

Now, interaction can produce Insignificant or significant results^ 
I think sometimes we forget this. We'r-e so happy that ,-pfeople are talkiag * • 
to one another that we feUUy doti't care much what they're tilktng about; : 
how they 'fa- doing it; ajid what's about to happen^ If you look a.t/it ijL^ ' 
this context, thrft reaction, which is simply acceptance or rejection -of ^ ^ ' 
the message of the stimulus, is relatively insignif ic/int.: It. dd^sn't 
^dd another stimuli; it just ^ays "this la where I stand/'^* Ft4nkly,' I ,. 
don*t thtnk' most of us care* What /we aVe here for is to develop our 
group thinking, to interact in terms 6f learning, of thinking, pf explor- 
ing, of probing. A simple expression o'f acceptance or rejection doesn't 
meah that much. The real response that prober for mqre weaning ^ that . • 
challengejsj, that clariflles, or £hat builds on the'stlmulus an^^the. resppnse 
Is what is significant/ When; a's a group., people 'ittteraqt with one . 
another, each builds on the other, pwbes more deeply, or. ^dds until , " • 
the idea tfiat was started is a bigger, ciore viable, more usJible one "than, ^ 
' It was in the h^gtnning. ' v * ' - 

* . . \ " * 
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^ Now each person who is conscious of th^^process of Intejaction can 
improve his^ role as a stimulator or respondant, I 'am now motivating. 
When either one, particularly the 'peot)le in a group, does 'not understand 
the proceBs, chaos, or at least minimal signif icancff, is very likely 
to result. I think we all see that frequently when we get together in 
groups and there are people, there who have absolutely no uiiderstandlng 
of the process of interaction. that either a. lot of chatter occurs or 
nothing much occurs and the time is more or .less wasted. 

A leader is a magic wprd. ^Whether or tiot he or she Has been appointed^ 
to the role, he can* assist: a group in achieving significant interaction. 
Now, every group, even two people, has a leader. The leadership may 
change, but everybody has a leadter. The leader may ^ot be appointed 
at all, but you put two pr ^more peopfe together .fpr any length df time, 
. and one of them will assume direction. Xhis is i^nevitable and it's good. 
, ^ If you are prepared to deal with a selJ-aupoi'ntfed leader or if you ^re 
prepared to take that role yourself, that's fine, as long, as you know 
what you are dping. Whomever is the leader creates a comfortable dituation 
^ in which no one hesifcates to take part^ . Yc5u do this in ycmr. own home when 
, your .guests are there. You see that they all know one another; you see 
that you stjart out w^th something that is bound tq be of interest <to them. 
If you know that yPu have someone ir> th^ group who has little or no Use 
for modern art, you don't start a discussion of th,e latfest exhibit at. the 
.art ^institute of yery modern paintings. That's^ the kind of thing a leader 
can*ao; just make people cPmfortabl^e. ' ' 

^ * ^-^ • . - \ * ... 9 

.Then the leader must be a good listener. .Listen to the original ^ 
©tumulus; listeh to' each response. I think this 'is your clue to knowing^ 
who^'s leading; the perspn' who's talking all the'time isn't leading. The 
persyon leading talks when it's n^essary', but. listens a 'great deal of 
^ ^he time/and lis|:€hs with a great deal of attention. The born' leader, 
, . .or the trained leader,, asks pertinent question^ like '"^y^" He' may ask. 

"can you tell us why?"* "Would you expand on that a little?" Or even, 
"Did I understand you to say . ,?" .The leader asks pertinent questions 
'that help the people in' the group to be good stimulators. The born leader, 
. or the made leader, facilitates responae.' He says, 'Vhat do the rest of 
you think about t)iat?, Qoes someone else have, attyth^ng el^e related to 
tliis point? Does anybody violently disagree? You, in that group over 
^ there, do^s this look different to you?" He is facilitating people's 

^ ' opportunity^ to respond, and in responding, to stimulate the rest of thje 

. » group . \ . / • ■ 

The leader, born or made, helps the group move on to whatever its 
goals may/be. Now> bne of the ways of * doing .this ^ is simple enough; it 
points ou|: the areas of agreement and disagretoent. Have you be^n in a^ 
group th^ did Just fine for awhile and' then began spinning 'its wheels? 
They |cept saying^the same things over , and over, kept going right over 
the same points? W<*11, they will unless there's "some mechanism to help 
them move ph. So a good leade^ says, "Look, it seems to me.«s if we're 
. in total agreement about this and this; but on this other point softe of 
you seem to think this apd some of you Sefem to think that. Now what do 
. ' » you^think the bAsic^ issue is here?" That brings thd group back to some- 
thing that's productive; it^throws a nev^ light op the stimulus anrf^ojiusses 
^ * the Responses on it.' So,*the good leader fielps the* group to mpve on. _ 

y - ^ 85^ . ^ " ' 
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The good leader tries to give everybody a chance. He may say, "Now, 
Tom has expressed himself very well ar)d very freely; let's hear what the 
rest of yoii^have to say." Or he may say^ "Joan, how does this look from" 
the point 6f view of a high school student?" A few of the people on their 
evaluations yesterday commented that everybody in the group didn't speak, 
and I think we ought' to stop and talk about that for a second. 

I think that ifiSn't essential that .everybody speaks. Some of my 
adult education teachers wouldn't appreciate my saying that, but I don't 
think it's essential. I think there are times when people have nothing 
to say, and spare us from thie person who has nothing to say and says it 
at ^ffeat length. Some people don't have anything to^ say. In a prolonged 
mee>ting lijce this one which is going on, it is impossible that a person 
woulKhaye nothing to say. In that case, people should be encouraged. 
Howeve^, some people speak easily, freely and frequently; other people 
don' t« speak. that much; that isn't their ^temperament. Th^y speak when 
they are moved, under special circumstances. They speak when they think 
it is important. The amgtont Of contribution is of no importance; it's 
the quality of the contributicm. Once in a wfcile, somebody says, "I'm 
here to* learn so I'm not going to talk." Well, that's « mistake because 
you don't learn much unless you're being involved. So while the good 
leader makes every opportunity for people to come in and to enter into 
the interaction of the group, he doesn't worry himself to death if they 
don't. I once knew an adult education leader who .got so hung up on* this * 
that in any group he was in, he wasn^t content until he had made every- 
body speak. I've seen them lose the entire point of the discussix)n while 
old, Don probed to get the last person to say something, if nothing more 
than, "No, I don't have anything to say." However, it is important that 
everyt)Ody should have the chance* 

The good leader encourages the building'^of r,esponses each as a 
stimulus for a further relevant response.'* He tries very hard to keep 
this building process going. Now,' the inteifaction in a group should be 
very comfllex. I*f the leader speaks after e\^ry comment, the group will 
not *coalesce. Group members should build one upon the other; they should 
adsume the roles of stimulators and respotwrs . ^ It's awfully hard not to 
say something after every comment; it tak^sP^eif-discipLirte, but it can 
be ^ne. . , 

Sometimes, the stimul^-^is i^ not presented directly. Those of , you who 
are going to work with discussion groups, aijjd .1 certainly hope you are, 
will be using such stimuli, for instance,, as a common ^|pding, a page of 
heading on a topic that everybody reads. Well', then, tne leader has a 
little different role. Here is the stimulus, the common reading, and 
the leader begins with a qu^flttion about the stimulus, but the leader 
doesn^t really provide the stimulus. The stimulus /is there and each per- 
son responds to that stimulus aad a pattern begins to develop. The central 
stimulus 'is still that common experience. The only role of the leader is' 
making sure that the group is constantly reminded of what is" in that 
stimulus by saying, "What did you think of the second paragxTaph?* or "Now 
you said this', but this' first sentence seems to contradict ?:hat;" or 
something of that k^Yid\ Another kind of a stimulus, other than a copmon 
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reading, might be a film or a speech. Sometimes it comes out of yoyr 
common experience. If I said to you, 'Vhat problems do you anticipate 
in working with groups in your community?" That would be all tlie stimu- 
lus you need because each one of yoy has a wealth of background experience, 
bad and good, in your own community. Since communities do have common 
characteristics, they are enough alike S9 you all would understand the 
discussion. ' ' ' * ' 

Now, out of any kind of group interaction should* come a result, ft 
can be consensus, but don't get hung up on the idea that, it must be. To , 
force a consensus is appalling; it should never be done. The only time 
I can think of when you might try to see wkat consensus you have reached 
.is when you're in a jmall group in a big meeting an<i you're supposed to 
report back something to the group. Then you come to a consensus. 



%v You might reach a kind of agreement which pleases evejyone, or you 
^^jAght not. If you must report, and of course in many instances there is 
V nt) reporting, you might report a minority and a majority 
far taore important, out of interaction should come some 
If you have really explore^^^topic in depth, each of yj 
some more understanding. I ttitftl^^ou all understand a 
than you did when you started out tlrla..^ jective. If 
stood in the beginning, we would never haVe had the 



Also, each one of you, in your responding to whaA 
added anotlier dimension to people's understanding 
•about • 




pinion* But , 
derstanding. 
should have 
d deal more 
u had all under- 
cussion we did. 



^t'^imulus was offered, 
what this is all 



The third thing that 'can happen is that those of us who are leaders 
and those of us who are concerned are a little apt to push for chatige. 
We want to S'ee people change. However, I always think, ''{How would you 
feel if they changed for the worse because *of the interaction in the^ 
group?" When change does occur change in attitudes, in belief, and 
even change in total response for the better that's a highly desirable 
result of interaction. It is not one that you can decicfe on, particularly 
if you are a librarian and the situations for inte;raction are being set 
up in the name of the library, because "^then we come to the matter of 
advocacy. This, as you know, is dangerous ground on which to be. So, we' 
hope fo^f in any group we bring together tor interaction, greater under- 
standing and comprehension. And we ho'pa.,» if there is need ^r change, 
that there will be change and that it will be for the good. ^ 
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The following role. plays were used to demonstrate interaction and 
the techniques of group planning. ^ 

Various participants played parts and^the rest of the group conmented 
on what occurred in each situation. *■ * * ^ ' '\ 

Role Play #1 ^ 

The librariaiS meets with, the Board *to ask their approval of a theme 
for a series of ^ library programs. 

Librarian ^ . . . * ^frs. Denver 

Board Members : , . ^ President, Ms. Callehtfn 

, \^ Treasurer, Mr. Smithers 

Mr. Johnson, a, lawyer 
Mr. Beckman, senior citizen 
Ms. Martinus, civic leader 
Betty Martin,. Youth representative 
Eve Strauss, local author 



Role Play #2 



The librarian and a trustee meet two representatives of Our Heritage 
Society in Baxter to enlist tKeir support for a series of programs that 
embrace the theme, ^'Values in Conflict." 

Librarian Ann Miller 

Trustee . . ^. . . . , Mrs. Jefferson Randolph 

. Mr. Chase, president of the oldest bank in Baxter 

Mrs. Oldham, granddaughter o,f the founder of the girls' academy 



Role Play #3 • . - 
Lenox Its Cultural Dimensions 

Audience: Ndrt-artists > . . \ 

Objective: To motivate awareness of the arts of Lenox 

^ Librarian 1 ^ • ^Joseph Anderson 

Director of Training - Park personnel Brian O'Neill 

Municipal Employees As3oc. Director . '.' . . Alicia Thompson' 

City Council person r • • Brend'a Miller 

County Director of Tourism J. Carlyle Parker 

President of Board, Indian Museum Barbara, ^{;eech 



/ 



At>t hlBtqr^an, professor At university . ^. . Ann Pkrrington 

M&nagcr, ^lalth food atore Lii^da Homey 

Busineaa^^rDfessiot&l Womed, Eresident . Patricia Collina 

Loadin^^^er i . . -Leroy Addison 

Chamber ot Commerce presidfent . . . . . . ^Herbert Fisher- 

New.yprk' artrist, new' to the cbtnmimity . • . ^ ^ -'Olga Mayeiski 

Oym^t of local gallery Comfry Balm 

» 



ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 



Ruth Warncke 



We don't expect anyone to feel' that three Speeches interrupting 
your involvement ses^iohs afe going to ,be exciting or entertaining; 
they areit^t. They are a way of presenting frameworks on wh^ch you can 
bv|ild as you go ahead, and this^ one is ^yen tailed a "Structure." It's 
callejiJ'Th^ Admin^stra.ttve Structure," .and what It reall]{^ means is that 
we at?^ getting down to t^ie* nitty-gritty • We have been dealing with the 
more exciting things of the worlds-people, the^* way. they think, their 
attitudes, the way they interact, the. way they may or ma;^ not be chapged, 
but none of ^this happens* effectively If in' program planning we do not 
have a *firm and well-built administrative structure. This i§ the suppo;rt 
•Qif the- pVograiiu • ' . ^ * ' 

• ■ » >. .• 

It consists of people ^ith d^ined responsibilities. There is nothing 
more important than^that. Everybody who is involved in program develop- 
ment knows what it is he's suppo.aed to 'be cjping, and that^a well-developed 
flow of conmvinication froip one to tlie other is ther^ and is understood. 
In ord^r to facilitate the interaction among <he people and in order to / 
make sure that their duties are dischaxfged, you ha\/p to hav^ people; you 
have to have their responsibilities defined; you h^ve to haye a flow of 
communication; you have to have interaction; and y6u have to have the dis^ 
charge 6f duties. This would seem obvious except that it is am:kzing to 
see, how many programs get slapped on one way or another without, this^ 
Without it, they hive about a thousand more flaws than they woula have h^d 
i,f tjhere had been a good administrative structure behind them"! 
.'f ^ , 

Fitat of all, there h^s to be someone in charge. Nothing gets done 
Tonless someone is ultimatelry responsible.. * Obviously the quote tltat occurs 
right now^is: "The buok stops l^re." There ^4^st has to.be a. place where 
the buck stops, /wher^ there is authgtiky and responsibility. Uo kind of 
modesty "and np kind .of. fear being autocratic should stop wjioever Is 
.pitting thi$ thing together 'from assigning a director or < coordinator 



and letting everybody know what this per&on^s rple is, who is boss. It 
may very eaSily be the director* of the library. It doesn't have to be; 
it can be a ataff member. If it's a staff member, everybody must know 
that that person has full a\ithority, as well as responsibility. It can 
be a trustee; it could be a volunteer. It "iwoW have to be a highly- 
experl^enced volunteer who was wil^n^ to devote practically his whole 
life to our' causes because volunteers have many other interests ^ijid many 
other responsibilities. It could be a staff member of andther agency. 
Actually, in the administrative structjore, it doesn't make any difference 
who it is, as long as the role is defined and everybody knows that this 
peraon "has^ authority and responsibility, 

. The library is a public institution* Thei^efore, the policy-makers 
of tliese publ^p ijistitutions , the trustees* must be involved in any kind^ 
of commurtity program^ ''It's one thing to y<Iecide that you're going to haVe 
something in the library, or even to decide that you^re g;oin^ to have ^ 
another aunmer reading program,, but when you are going tcf involve your 
community, "when the> library is stepping out into exten^^d, programming, . 
it i^ good dense, good' insurance, and appropriate that the trustees are 
involved, ffhey must know at ^verjr step whatsis going on, and why^ if for 
no other rea'aoh than that tKey not be ambarassed in ihe community. If yo 
were a trustee, and somebody s^id to you, 'Vhat.is it the library's dbing 
in this business about conflicta?", and you didn'^t, know^ you would lose 
your feeling of confidence in the job you were doing :^ydUNWOu id lose 
respect in the eyes of M:he petfaon who asked you. So, if for nothing else^ 
^it's. for the trustee's, own s^elf-ri^apect tliat he must kr^ow. . » 

Far beVond tihat, the trustees must know-how. it relates to^^public 
policy. While y6u may be very secure at this moment and ^think absolutely 
that the policies .of your llbfary {toveX*. anything you^Want tO do 'in this •* 
field, you may 6e surprised that all of the trustees don^t see it that /. 
way. There may.be differences that may heed to be resoiyed;. and for gpod 
riesfr sakes, get thep* resolved in the boardroom, and not .out in the * " ^ ' 
dbtnmunlty when it's too late. , *' • * '': ' '? - . 

Of course, they must/^ow what it will cost in moni^'. .If it's^not 
going to cost*. them anything, i£ it*s going to! be juat aT^rarltf they'i&ust 
know what' they are> obligated to do in. the terms of that grant ♦ ^ They may 
1>e obligating themselves to so -pruch qtaff time, or no much budget monej^, 
or the ude of^o much space They have the absolute rights to know that, 
atvd they .must be told. Thejnsliould formally approve the plati before *the 
money is spent. To be oti the safe a:j.de, atidHo do it properly^ fehejr 
should really know ^liat it's all about*, as far aa^ou hiave goW, before 
the planning group is assembled. You can't take a ,f inlsHad programlt^o 
them before you have 4 plannliig. j^rotipj, but^they should, know who's going, 
to be Involved* in the 'J>lanrilng'*group, what presentation is going to 'be. * 
made to th^ plaoning^group^ and what^ kind qf ^an -dlitcom^ ^you ifti^ not . 
what 'program you- decide on.. * 



^ Now, you have anpther. groups Theee I call the ejfpeditorB*. They're • 

,'the people with good sturdy lega\ for one thing'/ t^ow, they might be few, 

or t.h^y piiay be many. I ijfiyft k^pvn Vases .where the director of quite a 

large program did the whole 'thing, but I dbft't ttiink that^s the wise way 

to do it. To begin wit^, unless^ you get volunteer who has completely 

free time, and that's very unlikely, anybody who serves as the director 

is going to have other duties, that person needs relief from a lot 6f 

the detail. Besides. ,tliat, we who believe in involvement must seize every 

opportunity to get people involved, to help them to understand what's 

going on, Xo create In them the same enthusiasm for what we're doing 

that we/ have. And there are a lot of jobs. Of course, if it's a small 

library and a small pr.ogram, one person will do a number of the job.s. .If 

it's a big program' and you have lots of people working on it, then you 

may ^ive one, small job to each person. 

^* * " « . ' 

, " * . • /"""^ 

First of all you. have' the preliminafy plan which is the knowledge 
of tfte ^community, and "that always falls to the library 'staff in one. way 
.^or another t • Then you haVe.^tKe trustee approval in principle, and that, 
of course, the director of the library gets. . That director may bring in 
that staff member'whose idea it was or who is going to be the coordinator 
of t*Re program to present, it, but it is the job of the director of the 
library, to g^^ the approval^of the board.. !^ 

Then, somebody has to determine who the members of the planning 
group are gotng^to, be. *Tjiis, too, can be a group .thing, but it must be 
litider the direction af .^omebbdyl Again, \t would either be the st^ff 
member who is goihg to coordinate the program or the director of the 
library. Oncd you/ve depided who the cjtembers of the planning group may 
Ije^ and of course this is only after you've made many, many community 
Contacts, then they Have to be ^invited. A letter has to bfe writf^pri, and 
believe me, do Write a letter. I khow how tempting the telephone is,^ or 
how nice it is if you hav^"* very warm relationships, if everybody downtown 
has coffee at the grill a% 10 o'clock^aod you invite two or three -people, ' 
but the kinds of criticisms you made of these role plays today will be 
yaiir^ if. everybody' you i^nvite does not have a clear, idea of why he is 
there. No matter what he ia there for,, he should have a clear idea,j,and 
it shpuld be. in writing So that you can refer to it and keep yourself on 
" the arrack." ^ ' , v 

^' In the invltatdoh,, ,yoy give them the preliminary information. Then 
somebody. Has to arr^nge for the meetings, get a piac^. l'v§ ac;^ually 
gone to meet^jjgs where^they l)adn't thought through how maay people are 
cofliing and hadn't ^really fcleared a spot to have the meeting. I've been 

* ip libraries where -they were scurt'ylng aroupd to dee If there was a cortier 
, of the children's room we could meet in, because they'd forgotten some- 
body was using tl^e board room. Be 8ur^ that there are careful arra,ngements 
Be dure^>:hat ^bere are' arrangemetits milac for taping or for taking notes. 
MgKe suye. that*there are arrangements ^ lade for circulating the minutlea, 

* a^ for*'iiakihg continuing r^jports to yaur planning group. ^ . ' 
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The trustees' approval ^ the group '^ plan must be based oi) a report 
of the plan* This is the second time the trustees Come in. They approve 
first of the calling of the planning meeting. They more or less accept 
the theme. Then you make all the arrangemjjnts , you get the planning group 
together, and something comes out. Somebody must be responsible for get- 
ting a copy of the plao for the trustees ; ^somebody must^be responsible for 
getting it into their hands, and for .explaining it to them. W^th it should 
go a cost analysis because I never did see a boaifd of trusteed who would 
be content with any kind of a vague ans^r when they ask the inevitable 
question, '*What's it going to cost?*\ I wish I had time to go *into making 
a cost analysis; that should be as detailed as ypu possibly can make it.. 

Somebody has to engage the program personnel. This isn^'t,an eajsy 
job. It should always be done by letter. Pick up the long-d^'stance,i 
phone, ask the person you want to call if he has such and such a date 
free and if he^'s interested and the topic. But follow it up with^ia letter 
that tells him ^tphe objective of the whole program, the objective of the 
session, what he/s expected to do,^ who will share the .time with hira, and 
who will be chairman of the meeting. Give him as much detail-as you 
possibly can: how much you can pay for his expenses, when you will pay him 
for his tracisj)ort»ti6n. Let him have as complete a picture as possible. 
You can §ee that this is no small job even if you have only^ one ot two 
people on a program, or engage^ on the pro-am one way or another. It^ 
takes time and it -takes caref ul^wor^c. ' ' ' 

You must prov'' ^e. adequate space and equipment and materials for yhSiX^ 
program. I know you have probably had experiences ijhere the room ha^ 
been far too^^ sm^ll, or whpre th^y forgot to ha,ve microphones and yoti"' 
couldn't hear, or where -the jrrojector broHe dcJwn because nobody had ^checked 
it in advance, to make 3ure "that *it was ia* working condition. ^ 

Some.body must ^prepare publicity materials; .It is^h't enough to wait 
until the rSpoirte^r ^ for the Jpcal paper makes his weekly visit. It would 
behoove somebody,- to walk*^over across the street to the city editor, or to 
the county edito't, and discuss the whole matter of a publicity campaign 
if it's going be that gei:\eraK Certainly somebody must identify ^he " 
other cK!knnels of communication:, the church b^illetln for instance, or 
where posters should be put. Let the posters be visible ^ and let them 
^ha>>e clear and short anti sharp p6tices on them; let them have full infor- . 
mation. , — . \ - ^ , ■ w , ' 

^ .Sometimes you, have to make arrangements for dissemination of publicity 
You may want to.go to speak to a lot of g^rpups^ about the program that's 
coming 145-. The^ program that's going to be In ^ park, and will have many, 
mat4y aVpects iplght be publicized for a year la. advance wlth> speaker" at 
every association of apy size In the community, maybe speaking /or just 
t6n minqt^es^ or thayjie showing just a tein slides^ But buHdi>ng, .building,* 
•building to teach the member^ pf the audience you want for* whatever 
ob jective ycU^have.* . ' , 
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Then somebody must maintain adequate fiscal records. ,^This^ is always 
important. You're spending public money and you must keep track of it. 
When you are working with a grant, it's absolutely essen^tial that. you know 
where every dime is, and know what bills have 'been paid and what are ou^;- 
standing, and have ^ a good and complete record.^ That's a gooct job for those 
pecyple who are int^erested; I think always onr a staff you have p^ople-wlio 
are terribly interested in the ptogram.^ Jhey feel that thi« i»s very impor- 
.tant and they want it to succeed. But they have none oX the "talents; they'cT, 
be shy about making a speech.. They really, wouldn't want to try to' construct 
a .let^ter to send out;, they're not really good in publicity^' But thejr'll 
back y6u to the'hilt if you say, "Will jyou take care of the ^ fiscal Records . 
of' this project?" Now, if you have a large enough library where you have 
a fi3cal officer, you have no problems, but very often you don't. Your ' 
fiscal ^ffi^er may, be a part-time person who takes care of yout J.ib'rary*s 
fiSQfil responsibilitiesC, but your grant would-be on the side. ^ 

Somebody must be designated to evaluate the activities > and ^ 
/ to propose follow-ups'. Xf'yoxx really work hard on an extended program, 
you determine a theme, you. decide on your aud'ienc.e,. you state your object- 
ives, and you get your grant, and you do all of this work, it is a mortal 
sin to let it st'op theres ' • The- time to t^ihk of where thisUs, 
leading, and what's going to be next is not next year. 5ure you're tired; 
the whole thing is just oyer, and for ;:He moment, you 'H "Just as Soon not 
think of anatMr'one, but that is not the ttme^ to quit.. Somebody shouM^ 
be thinking all the w^y through, evaluattng/vhat 's Happening, seeing how . 
effectivp it is,^^lanning even a follow- up evaluation, beginning to, make 
suggestions for a follow- }ip. ' i ^ . , ^ / 

The diT;ec'tor sees that every person Involved knows what he is to do 
and does it-., -Don'jt get a director who's loyply and charming and can 
convince anybody to cope down out of ^ tree and perform, b'iit who can't , 
say anything if he dbesn't. '^ou need somebody who- j^s strong, ,^ho, *if^^a 

^' person isn^t doing his job, can^relieve him of.it and give it Co someone 

, -elae so that the whole thing moves- too. 

I Mikre ^o dwell on the. realistic assessment &f costs. This is largely 
the director's job, but of course, jiobody does anything' totally alone. ] / 
If yoU' are a staff member who has been assigned to be the coordinator* 
or .director of this program .And .you are assessing costs, you go tp your 
tiscal officer, yoif go to your director, you go to y'byr^fetlow staff meiji-: 
1i>ers, you go' to people *out in the community, until yoiXv.get* a really ' - 
- realistic idea of.it all. You have to make a list f itst . of »ali' of ^yery 
single item that "is involved. You h^ve tp know what peifsonnlfel .are 
involved, what materials are involved, ^and wlifjj^:^ space, .equipment^ jani- 
torial service, publicity time, .ttjin^portatiion co6ts .(P^^haps, for the* 
l>articipants,. ^perhaps for getting the supplies to the site) ,J^tationery.,\ , 
^stamps, everything. The whole list 8houl<J. be made. And thfe estimated ^ , 
cO^t^ for 'eveyy single item', based on the best information^ * in money and ' « 
' .in staff time should be recorded. The staff \ime sliouickbe recorded not 
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only for the Tibr^ry, but, for aily ^ther institutions involved. This gives 
you some guidance as' to whether you can do this again, as to whether you 
bit off more than y^u could cHew, as to whether you are a^sking too much " 
!of a staff, as to whether the total, library is suffering because of every- 
body's enthusiasm about extending a program that was prptty hard hit to 
begfn with. 

. Once this list is made then the director must determine how the costs 
will be met. You don't always meet the, costs just by dipping into the^ pot 
o^ gold. You may meet some of them by using library-budgeted funds; it's . 
perfectly legitimate, when you have a grant, to plan to supplement some 
of it. For instance, you might very well put the transportation costs as 
coming out of the library budget bepause you're going to use the library 
, station wagon and it really would be too complicated to'decide how many 
gallons of gas were used when, so the library assumes that cost. Of course 
you meet some of the costs by using paid staff members, which means that 
it comes' out of the library budget too. You pat down one-tenth time or 
one^quarter tin^e that com^ out af the library budget. Some of the costs 
will be met by using volunteer? and this should be indicated, t]iat you 
are having so many hours of volunteer assistance. Some costs you may peet 
by borrowing. We borrow space: we may.^hold the meeting in the churchlor 
in the park or in the city hall or in thd state building or in the bigier 
libr^ary In the next town. It doesn*t make arty difference where we get, it. 
We're heavy, on borrowing equipment. Frequen^tly we borrow fiiaterials , 
through the regular channel.s, through' tlie state library, from any place, 
you can get them. / • . . . ' . > \ - 

* . * >. 

Sometimes you can assigrt the cost^ for publicity , .spa<fe and time, by 
getting it -free ffrom the media* A lot of ,news paper Space is available. 
Public ,servixe tf^me on TV, even^cable, TV, and radio is available some o'^f 
the-tiitie, but i£ you want it prime, time, yoa inay ^ave to pay for it. You 
may get somebody else' to p^y fojr it .for you, but that should 'be accounted 
for. . / ^ ' ' . ' .-^ . 

If you care to, if you^really are on the ball, yoa may seek adtiitiotikl 
funding. Vbu ha*ve & grant, ^pr you're going to ask for a grant^ it ati/ays*^,^ 
helps if you're going to ask^ for arrant l;o indicate that you have othfer 
soarces of furtSing, to6. / * ' • 

' t . ; - . . 

* It isn^'t really getting the^mdftey that'§ the most important thing, . 
As you well know, 'the most impo^^tant thing is .deciding on a need, and.' 
doing something abo^it it. The secohd mos^t important thing is deciding' 
ofi the library. respurcjSi^, and making sure that, you are able to swing ' ' 
whatever it is you'te gp^ng to build. The third most important thing is 
involving as many people^ or gai^ization^ , ahd institutions as po8si})le in 
planning and expediting t|he program.' Por one thing, ,the more people that 
are involVed,' the more ''resources wiH be available.. Everybody knows some- 
ID^ elafe; everybody knows a place to get somfetHing else; so you open . 
e way to t^esources. "|hen,. if the objective is a sound one -^nd it's \ * 
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designed to increase the quality of life in the cpmmujiit^^ thi chances ' 
of financial support from various community sources* are gready iJiproved 
if you have many, many people concerned about the quality of life in the^ 
ctomunity involved in the plan. ^ * ' 

While the admiaistr^tive sti;ucture is the nitty-gritty^ and some, of 
it's very grim, as when you set out with your long list of what ^you need 
to get the estimatesiatid find out everything's gone up twenty T^ercent 
since last year,, it also can hdVe some remarkable exhilarating effects. 
Jt/s a lot more fun. to celebrate with a lot of people when V comes out 
well, than to go home and say,- **Well, I did it. 'J * 



^ * ' The Administrative Structure 

' \ ^ ^ ^ ^ / 

Coordinator (Responsible for coordinating all activit^iee) : ^ 

Name: .'^ > 

Address: ^' / . ' / 

, . * V / 

Phone: . - 



Cpmmittee Members (Will share responsibility for activities outlined below) 
'Name: - 

' Address : ^ . • " 

^ Phone: 

Name : 

I 

Address: 
Phone: 



Committee, Secretary (Responsible for seeing all minutes and other commiinica 
tions r;each all memberls): * 

; t ' J • , 

.t Name: . 
Address: . 



Phone : 



Afdministrative Activities 
(Name a committee member to be responsible foj each activity) 



S I 



Select;ion of speakers, AV materi^als^ - ^ 
Design and produce support materi^l^ r 
Promotion - 
Facilities - 
Finances - 
Hospitality , 
Supplies uf" 
Registration^ Procedure 
Displays - 
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GRANT PROPOSAL WRITING 

Peggy O'Donnell 

Getting a proposal funded is sometimes a great lottery in the sky. / 
.^I know people who followed the criteria, wrote a beautiful proposal, did / 
"all the right things, but the proposal didn't get, funded. I've also seen 
proposals that didn't do anything right; tliey seemed to be hard to follow, 
you couljdn't always follow the goals and objectives, and even the finan- 
cial report wasn't as good as it should be, and they got funded. ^^Tou be- 
gin to wonder, is it because I happen to live in this part of the world 
and we were due to get some money? ~ What Is the secret behind it all? I 
think it's a great gamble, but I do think you can increase your chances, 
as we say in Las Vega^, by putting together the best possible program you 
can. 

I've divided this sessiojv'^tween planning the proposal and writing 
the proposal because I think we have two things here. Sometimes you will 
get a planning committee who vlll really work very well and come up with 
a good proposal, a good concept. -Then, the writing will just downgrade 
it; you'll lose it in the writing. On the other hand, just being able to 
write well will not get .your proposal funded if you haven't gone through 
the planning s'teps.. \ 

\ ' ' • 

Ruth mentioned that some big city llibrarifes have officers who do 
nothing but write proposals. They know all the jargon and they really 
have the techniqu6 dovii^. You can just send through "this is our idea, 
our goals, and our ojjjectives, and we t^eed this much money" and the pro- 
posal writet, like a beautiful machicie, turns oi^ a beautiful proposal i 
Well, I can't promise'you anything like that, but 1*11 try 'to help with . ^ 
some of tlve things I feeThelp in writing a; successful program. 

^ Why am I talking about proposal writing? I've only written two pro- 
posals; it's J:rue, but they djld ^et funded. They were widely different: 
one was for LSCA money, a lot of LSCA money, and one was for the grant 
from the Office of Education, It wasn't so large, but it was^A lot harder 
to get because there was not very much money this last year for these kinds 
of training institutes. That's sometimes very important to remember when 
you're thinking of your proposal. Consider your. funding agent is it 
well funded? is it a good year? 

There is one thing I'd recommend you read on J>ropo8^ writing. It^s 
by*^rooke Sheldon, who was witli the Alaska State Library and who is now 
get£ing her .doctorate in PittsburgTi. It's called A PROPOSAL PlilHER, and 
it will be in the next Bowker Antiual .' It's only about t6n pages long, 
but she has really done a great job in .pulling togethc^r the kinds of 
principles you need for writing a successful proposal. •Remarkably, it 
is humorous; I couldn't believe it because proposal writing t<>. me is not 
humotous.' I don't mean she ridicules it or she makes light of it, but 
she manages to liven it with enough wit so that you can understand what ^ 
she's saying and enjoy the* process. ^. / 

1 will speak about proposals generally .and not Specifically NEH pro* 
posals. The first* step ;is the planning. We talked aoout plantjAng ,for 
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programs. Planning for anything in libraries is a group process. You 
worl^ with a staff; you worlc with a board; you work with anybody in the 
community who's going to be affected. I should say, before you even do 
that y the proposal you're, writing should be a proposal to me^t a n^ed. 
If there isn't a need o^t there in the community, there isn't much point 
to writing a proposal, supposedly, you've had your pre-planning meet- 
ings; you've seen that there is a need. The first step is to document 
that you have a need'. Then, go after your plan, your concept. 

' ' ■ ■ / 

What about NEH? Well, it seems to me that NEH has defined our need 
for ug» They. see a need in the country as a, whole^ and in every community, 
for the Humanities to relate to the citizen so that this citizen^ with the 
input from the humanities, can^ more effectively cdnsider public policy 
issues. In this case, I suppose that yo^l can say that your oeed has been 
decided on by NEH. They say there's a nqed; you agrte; and you go with 
that. Of course, there's more than that ; ^Jiere ' 11 be specif ic^needs in 
your community. j 

^^OM document your need. You show how there is a need foij this, and 
ln5w this proposal that you are sending to^our funding agent yill help to 
meet this need in the communtiy*. You establish goals aftd objectives. 
You've got to establish goals and objectives. Ruth sa^id it \4ry well yes- 
terday: your go4l is broacT; it leads on into infinity; it's an ideal never,' 
to be reached. Something like *,^e will extencj better servip^s.to all mem^- 
bers of cmr community." There's no way you can measure that^ and no matter 
h6w sincere you are,, there's no way you can teally hope to achieve it. It's 
a nice broad gokl. Yoa-^ight start with that as an umbrella'. 

Your objective, fljough, should be measureable. It may ,b^---**t5'Tifain 
ten library assistants |from the various cultural groups in our xiommunity 
to staff store-front libraries in the appropriate neighborhoods" on -tAe 
basis that this might reach thos^ people who had been stayihfe out of the 
main library which is pretty establishment* You-could measure that you 
had trained ten library assistants in the community and that you had 
placed them in storefronts, and from that you could determtne if some 
service had reached thej community* 

When you have goali and objectives, you then develop some sort o^ plan 
to do what it is you've promised to do* I sometimes think we develop the 
plan first and go back< ^nd put on the goals and objectives. Such a neat 
plan, a really nice plai) we've got here, and I really want this plan to suc- 
ceed* Then, we say^'Vhait 's the goal here? What are my objectives?'* I 
don't think that works t0o well; I really think you have to work the pro- 
cess through, but the te|nptation is great** ' ; 

, Along with goals an^ object ives , -you must build In the evaluation from 
the very beginning* I d^n't know about the rest of yjou yi\\o have written ^ 
proposals, but that to m^ was the hardest thing-* I'm not sure I've mastered 
it yet, but I'm conVipcecl it's true. I was always working with "we are , 
going to provide this service that will accomplish such and so; we will use 
this method to achieve it^.'* However j I hever seem to think in terms of ^ . 
'"how can 1 tell if I havelaclfually done it?" 

When I was working wtth the California State Library,, they really got 
into performance measurera*e;\Ls and everybody was taking training up there 
like mad* Anybody who fmd a grant from them had to be ablje to say at any 
O „ * given time what they h^d'^^accomplished* The phone could tl^ng today and they 
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would ask "in your time fr%me, how^have you suc6eedecj in your extension 
tot sophisticated reference service based on the measurement goals you out- 
lined in your proposal?" That was just as specific as they wanted us to 
be. That was the first time I had really thought abowt evaluation. We'd ^ 
say we^were going to extend reference service to Northern California; we 
are going to give more sophisticated reference service* We had never 
really thought about how you measure it, and reference is a tough one. 
How do .you measure that the reference service you gave this year is more 
sophisticated than the reference service you gave J^t year? But we were 
saying th^^t this is^ what we were going to do. They'd come back and say, 
"what does that mean? We knqw that it's more sophisticated, but what does 
that mean?" What ddes it mbe^n? We, know, in a sense, that it looked like 
the questions that wete coming in this year were tougher than the questions 
that came in last yelar. Is that because we got dumber? Were they writing 
more sophisticated questions? But the quality was pretty much the same. 
Were they indeed more sophisticated? One of the goals of our projfect was 
^o take care of the really high-level reference, the top ten percent of 
reference questions if reference. questions can be rated. 

We started out with a concept that we were going to give more sophisti- 
cated reference service and then got caught in the bag of measuring it. I ' 
will say we made some efforts towar,d measurement because we d^d really be- 
lieve that was a goal of the project. We went right back to the beginning 
and thought about that long 'and hard . Is that measureable, because if it 
isn't, how are we going to be able to justify anyone paying for it?_ We 
should have done the evaluation right at the very beginning. Now, the 
evaluation gets built in right at the begin ning. I think that's vital; 
I think it saves you a lot of trouble. Brooke SheI3b.n says that if. you ^ 
do your evaluation at the beginning, and you go right through the prode.ss 
goals, objectives, and plan^ -.- your evaluation will write itself at the 
end because you've worked with it all along. It will be an automatic part 
of the picture. 

Okay, yoli''Oe developed a plan, a narrative^ to explain why this will 
meet your goals and objectives;^ this will vaty somewhat in different pro- 
posals because each granting agent will have tlieir own Specific guidelines 
and forms you should use. .But all of them want to know what^ your adminis- 
trative structure is. Some of them seem, td'be a" lot more' concerned about 
that than others r The NEH - at the natiotial level - isWerj^ concerned 
about what your administrative sttupture is. They w^nt to know what the 
staff will be, and they want to know exactly what that staff's going to 
^ do. When you say "I'm going to have a Librarian I working with media", 
they really want to know what that means, who that person is, and^ why he 
^ or she meets those qualifications. This is something you get into with 

the NEH state committees, too. If you're going to write a project director 
in, and you ^y "well, we're goiag to use the program person, our librarian, 
who will give part of her time to it; or we can release her and we'll pay 
her with NEH money to do it," NEH is just as apt to come back and say "why 
must it be a librarian? Why can't it*be a humai}lst?'l# !So, if *yo^ ireally 
want it to be a librarian, you'd better have something Written into that 
^ job descriptipn that says it has to be a libtarian. They'wat^h that very 
closely. / * ^ . ^ ^ . . 

Budget? P<it down everything that you cfitlT^ossibly think of that you 
could possibly spend money for, at least in the first go-round, and then 
add about 157« on top of that. If you don't, by tTie time you get the money 
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funded, you won't have enough money; or you will have forgotten something. 
Jt's. all very well that you can change 257. from this category to that cate- 
gory, and you think that's going to save you. •*Well,^ we've really got •a 
lot there an materials and supplies, and I don't think we're going to use 
that much; what we can do is to take 25% back and put that over .here where 
we're really going to need it. It won't look as bad because we re entitled 
to havp that much in materials and supplies, and we ion't think they're 
going to likfe to see it over here/' These are games that you play when 
you write proposals. If you don't honestly know what it is you're going 
to spend mpney qn, I think you can get into a lot of trouble; and literally, 
yau won't be able to.be fiscally accountable. That seems to be , one of the 
i mostr-important ^hings you have to be. 

/ ' , ' " 

Some of the things you might want to be asking yourself are: How was 

the program developed? What led to it? What in your community or in your 
state, what background, what reason do you feel thefe^was fop this — to 
evolve into this thetoe, this concept? WHo was involved in the planning? 
At this institute, it was us; we speak to eaph other. In your home situa'^ 
tion, there will be other groups and other individuals. Some of those 
groups may simply be invited to co-sponsor - like when we had eleven peo- 
ple in our role play and one\ or two migiit have really Worked closely with 
the librdry, might really have gotten ^nvolved in'the panning and put up 
some money, some time, sojue facilities; but the other six or seven people 
might have just given their blessings. You Would have just sitaply had' a 
letter feaying "y«s, the Municipal Employees Association thinks this is a 
splendid idea and just whaf'^uf^ community, needs Thgy send the letter to 
NEH; that wo\ild- be all 'they had to ,do . You should incl\ide as many people . 
as possible, and include* theiV names and who was invdlved in it initially. 

Always be specific about what your objectives are , and who the intended 
audience is. That's very* inq>brtant with NEH, as it is with most of these 
proposal- funding bodies. How does this program fit the character of your 
intended audience? That's another sort of thing you can|tjplan in a great 
vacuum and come up with a great program, 'it doesn'ft fit ^j|5ur goals ^ as I 
said before. Tljis is something that NEH seems to'be t.ending towards, and 
certainly, in SWLA ,We think it's a good way to g|). How, can the program be 
shared or sent out into other communities? Is it a travelling program? ^I 
think this seems to have at this qjJLtrfe "some ImiJact with the. state-based com- 
mittees if it's something that can be used in other placets. 

NEH is very interested in/taioWing what your, plans are for promoting 
and publicizing. As I understand it , ^t least at the state level, they*ve 
had a lot of trouble with not getting' people out because there wasn't 
enough promotion. I'd heard Sandra Myres, the Director of the Texas State- 
Based (iommittee, talk about superlative programs that ^sounded really good, 
but there was no local advertising and they were simply ^not attended. Money 
goes out, and nobody comes in. NEH isn't t^o much into V head count as I 
understand it, but they want someone to com^ .to the program they funded. 
So, a goo6 promotion program written into your proposal will be 'useful with 
NEH. . ^ ' , ' ^' 

Another g is thid specii^ic program related to a larger program- 
ming effort in this area? This sort of ties in with in-kind funding. You 
can't use federal grants as your in-kind contribution, but sometimes jFe^djerkl 
agencies will be glad to give a grant if it's complementing another.gcAnts ,- 
This» institute, was funded in complement with a .grant that we had f^dto.tjie 
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National Endowment. In other words, one agency is seeding another agency 8 
project, in a sense, so that a greater project will result. Each agency 
might have different ideas, but it's a concept you might Uke to work with. 

1 . ^ ' 

Another thing, that is very important in NEH proposals is hoV many aca- 
demic humanists have you involved in the planning? What^^ave they done? 
What -humanities. disciplines will you be eri^ha^izing? We haven't tajked 
about that too much. We've talked about '^srell, we're going to^ do. this pX^- 
gram and it'll be cultural tiienes;" byt we're not^^aykig "and this is in 
the field of religion; this is in the field of literafure." NEH seems tb 
like to have a clear idea of what humanities you're talking about and what 
humanists. \ . 

I think those ar^ some of the major things I'd like you to consider 
in writing for NEH funds. I did give you a grant proposal outline (see 
Appendix, page ). There again, it's only an outline because the first 
thing I would suggest when you go to work on NEH, even when you get back 
hope with the plan that you will probably have out of this meettngi is to 
call your local or state chair and say, "help me. Here Is my prelimi^iary 
planning document; do I have anything here you can ^prk with?^' Let them 
get back to you and say, "yeah, it looks pretty good; are you going to 
involve community groups and humanists and v^iat-have-you?" Let them Worlp^ 
with you; they're, very good at doing that. 

Just for. purposes of a quick run-through and I think we've covered 
most of these things, let's go through a sample proposal. The narrative 
description of your project includes the background of why you're doing 
this, theme, audience, format, and relation to state theme. It may ^e 
hard to do, but somehow you'll have to get that across. Then, sort of 
down under number three, is who you are. What is the library? What are^ 
^its goals and objectives? Why i£^ it involved in this? A section on evalu- 
ation; a section on endorsing organizations. Again, as I said, regarding 
project personnel, you should explain fully what their duties are. Then, 
budgeting is next. There are more things that could have been put on this 
budget. It's a very basic kind of budget, 'but I wanted to get across the 
idea that as you go through it, keep track of all youf in-kind time. In 
other words. When you had the role-play this morning, if that meeting had 
gone into two hours - and'there were twelve people there - that's twenty- 
four hour^ of tim6,, You coUld figure that, say $25 or $50 per person? 
You'd have already a nice chunk of in-kind money. That's what, $600? 
You could say, "I now have $600 of in-kind time." Of course, it wouldn't 
have done arty good if the ^planning failed and you dt'dn't do the program. 
That is the kind of thing 'yp^ tend to forget, like the first meeting. 
Everybody was just kind of screaming and yelling and nothing much happened,^ 
except that we went ahead and had another meeting. That counts. So those/ 
are the kinds of things I think you should consider rigjit at the very be- 
ginning. John's time, for instance, when he called all those people on 
the phone; tW phon^ bill that he got involved in; the time his secretary 
took to type the letters; the postage - all that was"in-kind ctfsts. That 
counts; and that's, the kind ojE thing to remember. If you people had to 
travel to come in from the park, whatever that costs ^, that's time too. So, 
these are the things to remember. 

^hite is just ii beginning. Your meeting rooms - some of you doh't have 
meeting rooms, but if you Jlid and could rent your library meeting rooiti, how 
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much would it cost? One of the thlivgs we haven't talked about too much/ 
but I think you can ^sometimes get, is*actual cash from community groups.^ 
Your Friends are a good source for that^ If you have a Friends group avA 
tl^ey are affluent, or interested, or just feel guilty because they haven't 
dpne anything lately for you, ^you cajn sometime^ get some kind of contribu- 
tion from them. - 



* Contingency fuijd, always*. ' You just never know. what it's* going to be^ 
you need, but you'll always need something so it's a good idea to put . / 
. , something aside. j '^^ ' 

■ • / ' ■ ' 

Then I put th^ vitae of" project staff and advisory committee. Thia 
is important in dny proposal, but it is dead serious with NEH. The^ want 
^ , the most impressive vitas they Van get; they will send back your proposal 
^ for renegotiation if you don't have it. So anybody who is involved ija the 
planning, be prepared to send in a vita for th,em. 

Then, not listed on here,, is the time frame. I ^as ^ bit extreipe^in 
Ay example of the California State Library bging able to call you up at arfy 
time and see exactly where you were in your time frame, but most groups do 
want^ome kind of feeling of your project schedule. I think many times 
people got money without really specifying how they were going to do iY. 
Thej^ just had two broad years when they were going to eventually go fron^ 
here to here. They didn't set a time frame and, without meaning ;jto, never 
got a lot of things off* the ground until it was right toward^ the end of 
the project. So now NEH and manj^ groups are very concerned tthat you move * 
•in an orderly fashion. 'Vithin th^ first three months we shall have so 
much done; by the second three months we will have so much done." Very 
often, it's a good idea to have spelled out exactly what your programs will 
be and when they will be held. Then, they'll have all been planned, at 
least tentatively. 

Evaluation again is very important.' I don't believe NEH .has solved 
the problem of how to evaluate themselves, but th^ey consider. it very im- * 
pprtant. , ^ - ' 

Okay, that is what I caLl the body, the content. Just a few w))rds on 
, , writing, on when you ac^ualljj get around to writing the proposal t^make 
it fit the format. You know lyour funding agent; in the case of NEH, you 
■-^ know perhaps the State Directpr and you work with him. Know the criteria * 

that you have to meet. Tailcfr your proposal to fit within their guidelines,' 
but I don't mean mutilate it just to get the money. If your proposal 
, ' doesn't fit their guidelines, then don't go after it* However, to-write 

it ignoring their guidelines would-be a waste of your time and you won't 
get funded. So, I think you* should know th6 criteria and see if your pro- 
posal- fits the granting agency 's criteria. If it does, co with it. If not, 
just don't try to do it. Ask the agency people to help. Some agencies 
,are more helpful thari others, and I think NEH is Very helpful. ♦ 

\ Then, the organization and language. They all have a format to be 

followed. Again, I have seen ^o many proposals where even though the group 
knew that the narrative had to t;ome first, and the goals and ob jectives 
second and whateyer, they'd write their proposal an(| just not follow that 
fortpat. Now some of those pro^oipal have gc/t ten funded, but it seems like 
there s no reason to do that when you knov this is the way it should be set 
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out. Follow the^organizatign they give you. The language - keep it clear 
'and simple And understarklab.le. What i& it you are trying to do? Don't 
pad it with a large, grandiose background <«ind extra information that reallq^ 
has nothing to' do with it. Try to stay av^ay from jargon* I keep thinking 
of the man we talked to in W^shir^gtofi last week who, when we asked foi: the 
check for this institute, i^eplied "you shall rieceivctit within tl^e para- 
^^meters of a week." The thing is that;^ those government of ficials' don't 
usually read your proposals; outside evaluatprs do. Theyr gener\Uy Ifave 
a better standard of Engll^ and all of them have beert reading Strictly 
Speaking so they are not looking for that kind of jargbn. If you are 
addicted to that kind of jargon, clean it up or get s'omeone who can write 
to write the prot)osal, I think that's very important. ■ 

;it isn't fun to write proposals; I think it's dread/ui. I guess some 
people might enjoy it, but I don't think it'& very much. fun. 'However, if 
you do your plamiing carefully, I think the proposal tendjs to write itself. 
I didn't always believe that , but I do now. T think if you're organized 
and you've done your planning, you have your concepts laid Out, it does 
tend to write itself. It does Sort of follow along nat^aliy. 



Wben I said don't expand or pad your dpcument , I meant: that; but there 
are often support documents that should be included. You can use fhem. 
They show that the community is such arid so.; there is this kind of document- 
ary evidence if or this kind of need^. Don't leav» them out. I thinkl thosQ , ^ 
are very important^ but they don't belong in the body. ^ Nobody ^-wapts to go 
through it. ^heV wjLll look at it if perhaps they have a dbubt that you 
haven'' t made youj; case. .So do include anything that you think is iirtportant, 
like a backgrounc^ sketch of the community, a catalog of resources; but 
remember it is only supporting material and not the proposal itself. , 

Again, evaluation is extremely important. One of the things you can 
do to test whether ypu've really pulled your proposal together, I think, is 
to write that summary first page that ogives the title, an abstract of what 
you're going to do, and brief information about the audience. I think if' 
you've pulled it all together, yoxx can wtite that first p^e very easily. 

With many ageincies, and NEH is^ one o\ them, after yon've sent it in, 
they will let you know if they want to retiegotiate it with you. This is 
a sort of trade-o^. - You know, '"we can't fi^od this; will you re-write • 
thatt" Again, if 'they come to the^renegotia'ting stage, they're probably 
going to give you some money, but .they may want more than, you want to give. 
It may be that this proposal may'be'so changed, or/so unworkable* that you, 
Hiay have to jyst^let it ^6 at that point. They may give you half the mon6y, 
b.ut want you to' do two-thirds of wjiat you promisejjfl, and you knbw you just , 
•can't do that. In other words, they're stilTkeeping the door^opened, b^ut 
yo'^u know it can-'t work. ' • * . \ ^ 

What happeits when they close the door? When your proposal! is re'jected? 
As I understand it, NEH will give you some indicatioji about what .the evalu- 
ator said about your proposal so you can use it as a learning ewperience., 
perhaps to go on ^nd write another proposal, or revise your proposal, ot 
write a better proposal. Not all agencies will do that; sometimes you 
can't really find out what went wrong, except perhaps through consulting 
with othlers who have vnritten proposals that were fynded. Sometimps it's 
just fate that you're in the Wong place at the wrong time, or something 
likt that. Your theme isn't the them^ of the year. Sometimes it'ff'jiist 

• los ■ ' ■' • ■ 
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CHECKLIST FOR A PROPOSAL WRITER 




1. How was the program developed? 

2. Wtio was involved in the planning « individuals and groups? 

3. What are the objectives of the program? 



4. What is the intended audience? 

5. How does the program fit the special character of the intfei^ded 
audience? 

^ I 

6. Can the program be shared and/or sent out to surrounding 
communities? 

7. What are the plans for promoting and publicizing *tVie program? 

8. ' Is this specific programqjtng idea related to a larger 'on-gping 

programming effort in the area? . \ 

■ . • ^ 

9. How have academic humanists been involved in t^he planning? \ 
And, what humanities disciplines will be emphasized? 

. ■ ■ •. ■ \ 

10. V/hat is the specific plan by which the program Will be carried 
out? . ■ • / ' \ 
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a rqtten proposal; it .wasn't well written, and there wasn't any reason 
for anybody ^to fund it. This is the kind of thing when you don't get 
it, d^n't stop there; really try to find out why you didn't ^get it. 



J ' ' ' I 

By Wednesday afternoon, the participants had worked through thte 
planning process and ^ere ready to begin to trrnsl^te their themes 
Into specif fc program formats. Anne Kincaid cc inducted the programming 
section. She began these sessions with some g(jneral remarks on library 
programming. 



OVERVIEW OF LIBRARY PROGlAidMIKG 



\ 



ADULTSn 

Anive Xincaid ' 




\ 



, I would like. to, go back and begin where we started progrlammin: 
.San Franciseo Hack 1967. When we began, our Friends^of the^ Library 
^had three major programs for adults in San Francisco every yeat. They 
had very expensive' speakers like', Mary McCarthy who woul^ come and give 
a otte-shot- lecture. Thfe^ Friends sat in the front rows at the lecture! 
and had special s^ats. There weie many of us on our staff who were 
getting very involved in outreach^ activities and in fighting th^ war on 
poverty, and we disagreed wijth the whole concept. Abbut that time, the . 
Fr'iends did engafee Alexander Haley who wrote THE AUTOBIOGftAPHY OF MALCOLNj 
X to do one of their speeches, and that's where it all bf^oke loose. The 
library staff said, "This isn't what library programs ^hould be. We 
.shouldn't have tne Friends In the front row. We want to do programs for 
peopWi that willj attract people to tHe library in the way that we think 
the service shoujld be offered. ^ * • 

with that in mind, I wa& working at, that point in a Ijranch li- 
brary In the Mission area of. the city, which Is where most of our Sp^pnish- 
speaking population resides. In , 'San Francisco, we hav^ tremendous multi- 
ethnicldiversit^ all over the city. I don't ^think we have specific 
branchM that s'ejrve specific groups; everything is really quite varied 
with the exception perhaps of our Chinatown branch, which because of its 
very large Chinese collection and the fact that it's in a very concentrated 
neighborhood of the city*does serve primarily Chinese people-., AttyWay, 
in the Mission, 1 had been*aske4- to serKre on something called the Mission 
Coalition which waa a community , Organization of organizations, most of 
whom were concerned with redevelopment in the city.^ Because I waa the 
librarian of the group, phey made me Cultural Affairs Chairman. Most 
of that was pretty awful; it meant you -had to read a lot of es^says written 
by school children about planting' trees in the neighborhood 'and picking up 
litter. 
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At one point, they asked me if I would organize a program fox the 
Coalition. - The program I set up on neighborhood arts brajjght a lot-oj^ 
people out. The feelings expressed in the .discussion period led to a 
totally new concept of library programming, in San Francisco. 

Now, the first events which we -held, into which there was poured a 
lot of community ioput^ and a lot of discussion, were spectacular events. 
They included everything from light shows to rock bands, ^nd they were 
really wild. The first one, I think, just caught a* bit of the'crowd. We 
did tJiem five weeks in a row, in five different pftrts of the city. The 
program was called THE AFRICAN AMERiCAlt THING. It included many dances 
by local groups, just everything under the sun that you couldn''t imagine 
taking place in a library. As the audiences escalated, it soon got com- 
pletely out of contjrol. We had peoplte arriving in the library sitting^ 
on top of bookstacks, making 'piles oi encyclopedias and standing on them 
so they could survey the event. We certainly had a tiger by the tail, 
and certainly something much greater* than any bf us had anticipated. It 
took about twenty staff members of Ours and yeveryone we could muster from 
the Neighborhood Aits and everyone in the community that had been inter- 
ested and had helped me with th6 project to jhelp keep" things under control, 
I think that was one of our first horrible ci^eriences in learning to do 
things to scale. :;t was a terrible way to learn, but it did make friends 
for the library anc; for the concept of jnrogtamming in the library. The 
"kids responded to ;.t. Everyone that cam\ to these affairs thought this 
lias a really dramatic turning p^int for t\e library. We^had a lot of 
pipople asking us tp do more things of thisXkind. \ 



Whe>ev^ go with it, and i/hat to do with it. These events cost a 
tremendous anioiint of money to put on. Each group that performed had to De 
paid. One thing tha^ we quickly realized was that our audience returned \ 
to the library when wt^^^d another event, but that there was no inter- 
change with the library a i mty ^^her time. People will say that people 
don't know where the library is l^the cot] 
day ^of the event where it was; it 
services that they jdidn't use the library. 



t^^^J^ell, they' knew on the 
on othe^^'^d^JJl^jand for other 
So we have 




^^My first assistant in the office of adult services liked things that 
were very contemporary." She was a great scanner of newspapers and magazines 
[to picic up any ideas sl^e pould find, or anything, that she saw in. the library 
literature that seemed an idea for a program. These were all individual ^ 
prograims without a central theme. She kept thrusting about -trying to find 
some things we could settile on. 

The second ia^sistatit that I had was far more interested in political 
programming, in the discussion of social issues, and consumer action pro- 
grams and in things of a much more serious bent* Many of them were dis- , 
cussions. She used a lot of films and documentaries to get ideas across 
She approached it in a totally' different way. ' ^ % 

The person who is working \Sfith me noy has a stronger background in 
the humanities than either of the others. Under her leadership, I think 
we ha>)re moyed into a nipw area of Vi^nning.^ We were criticized in\the 
past bfecause people we^a constantly saying we were doing something ^that 
coulcl getter be done by. the Recreation Department, or we were doing, some- 
thing tl^a^t, to then^, didh't seem to be an approptiate activity. I think 



\ 
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ch is^ unique 
in many ways to ^ 
on your creative 

imagination, anA how much you want to put into thinking about the program' 
you're going to pla,n. 

i ! / / * 

^ I was intereste4^this morning In hearing so many of you .talk about 
not; ^having a meeting rdom^ We have twenty-seven branch libraries in 'San 
Fr^i^cisco. It's^a very compacted town and space is of the utmost value. 




ad 

occas 



ult\ areas when we can; we use the children's ro^ms for programs on som6 
caslons* We have sometimes even used the staff room if we know we 



aren't^ going to get a big crowd for an affair. So I^.don't think you should 
say to you'i^kelf, "I don't have a meeting room; I can't have a pr^^gram in 
the'libraryV 



inind^ ' It can quick 
zatlon, ar^d simply b 
member ed, not the fa 
it on. 




^ In regard Nto cooperating with othfer agencies and usiiig Itheir facilities 
it fyas ^een personal experience that the^e is something In terms^. of a 
library -program tMit is apt to get lost when you move a llbjary promram 
outi^ide af the libMry. I thinfe that's an important thin^ to keep it 

y — divorce itself from any relationship to your ora^rti- 

ome The Event in The. Place. Those are what's rS-. 
ihat the library had anything^to do witta putting 



w 



\ ■ • 

There is a great dekl of talk about our progrante and the services 
that we are providing. One of t^he satisfactions of doing adult library 
programs Is that you know this is an area where you can deliver* Our \ 
itechnical services depar :ment is always very far behind in the cataloging ^ 
af books; the vendors aren't supplying things promptly enough. We have ^ 
lists of people jgaiting fpr reserves. But people have good feelings about 
the programs jLn the library; you very seldom hear any complaints about 
tlnem fit all. 



i There is one of my warnings that I feel should be inserted here, and 
thit is "watch out for academic humanists." Be very careful. Certainly 
there^are progressive institutions^ in which there is now a di^rection being 
taH^en to encourage the faculty to get out and work in the community. Those 
a^e the people I would keep mjr' eye on wheh I was looking for jan academic 
huraafnist; they are there. There are people who have been doing projepts 
in open university situations or open classroom situationa who do have a 
fijiger.on th^ pulse of the community, ana>,thbse are the .ones who should be 
involved in planning 'programs wi-hi you. ,We can't simply say that someone 
is a professor of history or a professor in some field,, and no matter how 
* valuable his 'expefrienco is, necessarily superimpose it on the library and 
get a program that wo]:ks. 

In tills case, I think that you have to learn^to trust your otm intui- 
tion^ Something that didn't come ^ up in yoii^r rp^le 'playing situation this 
morning,, I think, is that^some people do haye.a very solid and hotlng pic- 



ture of libraries or a very digniffbd a^ 
could be done. I'm for giving a little 
to see happen in terms of your program^ 



^ach to what is possible and what 
I'irection in terms of what you want 
ind directing the thinking* I 
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think^ that's one danger we didn't get itlta this mornrn^, that people • 
may have more^tolid and sto4gy ideas of what w6uld be ^appropriate as 
a library pro'^am than is really ^true, or ne^ds to be,i:rue^ You must 
bring your best thinkifig to bear in terms of keeping Chem oq the right 
track and not let it turn iiito something that you knoy may not have been 
attended simply because it was dull. All of the issues and thi'Ags^thaj: 
have been presented to ii^ can b6 a^s exciting as we waitt to make them, 
^^here again, I think we've got to find ways of handling that or as Ruth 
/Warncke said,^we',re doomed. . / * ^ • 

7 ' ' ' ' 

So, moving on from thereinto what we're doing now in San Fraticisco 
, . , as you know from .the ^orum literatur§^, that was presented, the 
American Jssues Forum series/ Is a part ytff/the NationaMndowment for the 
Humanities. I ddn't know how familiar you "are with that particular pro- 
gram, but in several cities in the country tViey are doing major* program- 
ming efforts in relation to a series of issues that were devised origin- ^ 
ally by* Waited Ctqftkite.. Thi^re's been a great deal Of publicity and many 
television stations are carrying the programs, and thWe are many themes 
being covered. ^ For our pi^posal in* San Francisco, thire was a consortium 
of academic libraries that were going to give formal lectures on the 
themes in the American Issues package. They will give nine major lectures 
at the. university which we 'hope. will be extremely academic and elevating. 
The challenge t|hat was presented to us was whether we could *co^e up with 
a package that would include pt^lic, private and academic libraries. Our 
goal woujd be to reach people in all partd of the city using our neighbor- 
hood facilities^ and our maiYi branph to get people, thihkjtng about these 
, themes An any i^ay possible, by any^means necessary^ 




We looked forwajrd to doijjjgjtbat^ -^fTQIfatscussi^ in this case took; 
place within tJ^J£pwi*wortr"ST^ our associations with other librarians. , 
^^ost -o^'^hdSt'^^ libraries in oui: city don't "do programs. MoSit'of them, 
in terms of cooperation, will be working with us to either exhibit parts 
and pieces of their collection in the library, or we will be taking ex- 
hibits to them, TheyVe also proved to be useful as academic humanists 
in ^;providl,ng us vith special materials. v . 



The participants in the American Issues Forum are really very varied. 
I'll reaid you a list of the organizations because it may include some 
places you haven't thought of having associations with or involving in 
terms of your planning: The Asian Foundation; Executive! Secretaries , In- 
corporated; the F^ine Artd Museums af San Francisco; the Friends of the ^ 
San. Francisco Public Library; the Hybernia Ban^; the HiSMrical Societies 
and Museums of San Francisco; the Jnter-Faith Bicentennial Co^ittee of 
San Francisco; the Irish Literary and Historical Society; the J^g^^se- ^ 
American Citizens League; radio station^; the educational television 
station; t^he Mexican-American Legal Defense dnd Educational Futid; the ^ 
San Francisco chapter of the NAACP; the National Organization tor Women; 
the Prisoner's Union; the Private and Public Libraries of the city; the 
Consortium for Post-Secondary Education and UrbaiV Af rairs ; the San Fran- 
cisco Senior (Citizens Center; *our community newspapers; Toastmasters ' 
International; the University of California Medical Centeif; the World 
Affairs Council of Northern California; and the Western Ad'dition Project 
Area Committee .\ 



Now, this ia\^ very diversified group, and the connect^^ons ar§, very 
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far from the connect ioU we first had with the neighborhood artti groups 
and through obt^xhanneli in community organizations. This is just another 
overlay that We c^rT^tojljJ on that, more places that we have contacts 
and friends to thr^w on^ We don't do as^much of thaltype of meeting you 
were talking about^^tlxJ»'"-BS5^ing anymp I think as you develop your 
own role,, in the' community ^with prograinaing, it isn't as necessary to have 
tljis type of meeting because the xepbtation of the library andthe pro- 
gramming that goes on there will have become more established .N^e 
library's pro-ams known to the community and people don't |ha^ the 
questions that they or^inally dp when you start to program in libraries. 

/ t / . . 

The •f its t few times W€ 
wulid come in and say, n, 
"mess g^tng on in here? Whj 
ing me answer my reference 
At this point we get almo 
in terms af *a library pr 
is being used fold so: 
it. 




difi programs, there were annoyed patrons who 

ist looking for bookV^n^ \irhat's this 
ire you doing this when^ou Bught to be help- 
[uestion?" But that has really .been alleviatre^ 
no one ^who complains abcut anything like that 
m. They' recogni^^e ^the .fact that the. library 
else ^t present, and they're welcome to join 



\ 



• L96ATING LOCAL CULTURAi RESOkctS 



/ 



Peggy O'Donnell 



When you take a new job, as librarians so often do, and you go into 
a totally new community, it's sometimea' hard to find .out which groups are 
tbp most iiiq)ort|at ones and which groups have the most power. Sdme af the 
tjjfings about your new community, like age and other characteristics of the 
population, are available through tiie census records in your library. 
Other aspedts of, community life are not so easy to find. • 



r 



The trends that are presently affeqting youif community are sometimes 
very hard to keep track of. The way to do it is to keep up with the news- 
papers and media, npt^'jtist the local* newspaper b\it any kind of paper that 
comes out: fii church Kullletin, a college bulletin,, anything on that order. 
They'll tell you what people are talking about^. There's also some shop- 
pers guides, or papers put out b'y local cultural groups. I ^^inkva li- 
brary should have all those papers, and if they do, it won^t t>e alu. that 
hard for you tojfkeep up. So the first step would be for you to find the 
papers and make sure they're in the library. People so often don^t do 
that. o V 



When I was working in California, I^as alVays Ipbking for people to 
give talks or help design pro-ams, usuall\ for continuing^ education worH* 
shops but that's not really so different from. adult programming. I ufl^ 
read a lot of papers, and I was always looking for names. Sometimes 
' I would find a person who sounded interesting but I didn't need them right 
then;^ 'Still, maybe I could use them a year, from then. So vl began keeping 
a fij.t of-p^ople who seemed to have an interesting hobby or who were work- 
ing in an area that I thought might be of interest. I really found it 

-- 10s 
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useful to have, arvJ it al^o helped some of the other llbrarianr 
about setting up a, human resource file. 



So think 



I think the first thing to do is to feei: to know your community as in- 
formally or formally as you can, and get to kjlow who' is out th(ire arid what 

. ^hey can do. Who do they know? Sometimes people know of otheifs, perhaps 
a writer or ^a perfoi^mer wbo sometimes vis£tJi the community hut 
^tually*a part of it, and they might help you to get that persoti to cive 9 
performance. The only wtay you can find thetti is to begin to, mAke wide con- ' 
tacts and explain what you want. The other thing is if your community, is 
large enough to support some speakers imported from the outsidej, you might 
want to use them for a program,, too. That's not usually the case#T)ut 

^^ometimes there's a town nearby that 's <lerg€r and ^ill be having performers- 
cbme through. You can sometimes get them to come to your t^own if you're 
lucky and it might be cheaper for you. * • . 

As far as actually trying to document the resources, I put k sheet 
together which might jhelp you iir locating the resources in your community. 
I was really trying tlo get ^ople to think of the kiii^s of organizations 
and associations thafl exist, so I classified them by, category. Soniehow 
'a stibject approach 4$ easier for me,. You might start by thinking of the 
different kinds of political groups; Are there^ political clubs, or are 
there workijig party groupd in your community? Who is in these groups? . 
And you might gather some information on their purpose and. background, 
and what Resources they have that they might be able to share with you in 
the library. 



1 



When we're talking -about the actual book or print .resources , I tried 
to^think of libraries, special libraries, art' gaiyeries or, historical as- 
sociations who might. have tucked away special collections that might be 
used, for display or for, Research purposes. We hayen't really talked about 
the ror6 of research in putting on programs as librarian?, but a;lot of 
programming is based on research. As a librarian, you are a re^archer, 
but ^ou should also be doing research on your topic, getting together 
materials. What is your theme? What is your topic? What is the background? 
Until you have a firm hold on that, yoij really can't find the resources. 
I realize that here at this institute you idre not aWe to do the background^ 
work that you would ordinarily do og|if you had come up with a theme and a 
program which usually involves examining what you have at hom^ in books and 
in special collections, and then getting a handle on What you really want 
to do.* This research should precede a lot of the program planning. Places 
that can help you do the research are 6rganizatip'ns and institutions that 
have these special collections. You *may tigt have a museum as sOcK, but 
you might find a private collection somewhere that could b^ used in your 
program. , / ^ * \ ? 

Tl^ei inventories compiled dui;inj^^the SWLA/NEH planrfipg project may be \^ 
a good s'tarting point for you when yxju go home and Starr looking at the 
things that are available. I know that they vary widely because of people*s 
different approaches to doing this kind of survey, and many of you have 
already rtoted that they left out certain collections j. but we do hope to 
make those inventories, much more complete and more widely available. 
Anyway, it can be a good beginning. 

/ 



/ 
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, Museums, att galleries, historical societies, colleges and univer- 
sities,, if they exist in your area, do not necessarily have to be visited 
and studied in depth. They usually have a pretty goocj brochure or a cata- 
log that will give you some idea of wh*t*s a^J.lable, there. Then follow 
it up if they have a special resource <ir a collectioi that sounds like 
there might be something there you can and really lodk at it carefully. 
You might also want to conti.ct someone there and ask for a more complete 
description ofXtheir collect ion. The first thing yot' should do is just to 
literally locate them, get 
of their print material. 



ing trad 



As -f^r as classes, kee 
usxially a good 'source ot resource pedple. You 
community classes, someone's teaching macrame or 



heir addresses, and ask them to send out any 

» 4 * 



are people you might be 'able to involy* either disjectly or in some other 



area. 



of the clashes that are going on is 
w how there are always 
ooking, and thoVe flames 



Historical monuments, museums, cr ehowplaceia 
lead tours and give speeches and they might be goo 
can spe^k. Any or all of these mi^ti be joint spo 
even if, they do45*t have a specific cultural resou^^ce to contribute 
can* help. , . * 



ftien have I people who 
sources of people who^ 
ors of a progijam so 



they 



When you're looking for academic humanists, you might want to begin 
with, your state-based committee. Each state-based committee usually keeps 
a list of academic humanists throughout the state who are interested in 
doing programs. It's^a good place to start though you may want to find 
outmdre about the humanists; as we've heard over and ovet, some humanists 
are .more useful than others. • ' 

When you begin to, look for ppople with talent, it's* not just people 
with talent in a specific avpa. You may want talent iti moderating pro- 
grams, in organizing and keeping things together, or mayb^ even people who 
have no. specific talents W wha are just jyilling to help out.. 

As iEor financial help, I don't know how you can find out e^ctly 
which people" will make financial contributtons . Maybe you have a banker 
on your board and he can tell you who to talk to. It is, an important area. 

I've jUst given, a general overview and I hope the sheet^ will help you 
to think about your own resources. ^ do want to^ remind you that in looking 
for peoftle, yoU should look everywhere. You might call or read the jUbcal 
newspape^ and contact the radio and television stations for ideas. We 
•h^ve, called all kinds of people in craft shops, art museums, record stores*" 
book stores and found really terrific people in the most unlikely places. 
I'B^a great one for going out and actively searching for people in the com- 
munit^^hat might help, or who might help you find someone else who can. 
So keepyqur eyes and your minds open. 




Ill 
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RESOURCES nr YOUR COMMUNITY 



!• Orgj^nizations and Asspci&tions (Please list as many as you can.) 
Business & Professional: 

Civic: ' • 

/' Political: 



Cultural : 



Religious : 



Educational : 



Ethnic- 



Others : 



2. Which of the above do you consider to be the most effective? 
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Please list the institutions found in your cotnmuhity? 
Museums: 

Art Galleries: 

a 

Historical Societies: 

Colleges and Universities: 

Commerical Enterprises: 
Theater: 

< ■ 

Music Halls: ^ 
Classes: 

Craft Guilds: ' 

Monuments: ^ ♦ 

I 

Churches: * , 

Publications: 

Other: * ' • . ' 



1 
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People knowledgeable in the Humanities: 




People with talents that might be used in programs: 



Ini^i'viduals or^qrganizations that inake a financial contribution 
to a' series 'of progtws: . ' ^ 
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PROGRAM FORMATS 



Anne Kincaid 




Today, I would like to talk about a variety of fortaats and types of 
programs and what you can expect in terms of audience* response, what the 
cost of the program might be, your total time that you could consider 
investing in the program, and*what th^ values and drawbacks of the indi- 
vidual formats might be. 

I think we'll start with* the one that is the easiest and the one . j 
which is most traditionally related to library services, and that wpuld ^ 
be having an exhibit in the library. We've all learned to do book ex- 
hibits. It ceYrtainly isn't too difficult to translate that theme iRt^r 
borrowing things from either an individual or an institution to craate an 
extiibit. The great variant here, in terms of displaying our own j>ooks and 
.materials, is the fact that if we are dealing with things that are on loan 
or with things that we've borrowed from an individual, we have to be very 
clear about insurance and about possible damage. I know our libraries In 
San Francisco vary from the ones that have no exhibit case* whatever , only 
a bulletin board and maybe a window spate to display tihings, to those who 
have much more elaborate glass cases where we can lock things up and really 
ge\ into the •display of artifacts. 

As far as what we can expect in terms of response to exhibits them- 
s€tlves . . . that's going to depend a lot on you and your publicity. Here 
.again, we have to. think in creative terms. Sot^etimes, someone will have 
a very interesting collection of *ethnic crafts, or something that is highly 
unusual. Not only the crafts themselves are important, but photographs of 
people engaged in the activity or things that make it a little more than A 
static display of objects within the library I think are important. These 
are the things that will make the exhibit lively enough to redlly bring 
people in. Another thing that I think you really have to con&ider is, is 
the exhibit interesting? 

I have found in.^^erms of having ar.f exhibits or exhibits of this kind 
that you can get a Ipt of additionillfpizazz by having even a small 
reception for the artist in conjunction with th6 activity. Oftii(«j, friends 
pf the library are willing to donate refreshments. Send a' few ijiVitations 
o people .who might stimulate others t^o attend ^just a small retet,^ti-on. 
slvould be open to 'tjie "T^ublic of course. 



ERLC 
"TT" 



So, your main problem is in finding an exhibit or 'an i'ndividya;l with 
sdWthing to eadiibit, thinking how it fits into your facility, and.lalso 
thinking in terms of when you're going to take it down. I notice {tjople 
\^ V ion't plan exhibits for a particular duration of tJLme and after a jJ^iod 

ime, it can get so stale that no one will look at it. So all /^.'those 
\ tjhings are necessary in p-lanning. However, that's a very easy; plac%;to 
I>beg]|<nft and one that can be done in the smallest library with the^mosdt. — 
kmited facilities. 
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film. This means a ^film 
plenty of thos6: silent 
:aire and Ginger Rogers 



Second, when we start doing programming ^n* the library in San 
Francisco with a new librarian, the Ihing that ve try to encourage them 
to do is a film program with a tried and tesried 
that we know audiences like. We certainly have 
comedies, films with well-known titles^ Fred As 

movies - any film that has a known following, a^ audience, is probably 
the easiest thing to deal with for a f irst-time^programmer . For one thing, 
you don't have a<.l,ive performer; you have an inanimate object and an 
animate object in the film projector* You dOn't have to create that more 
sophisticated relationship with both your program audience and your per- 
former which you do w^en you get into live programming. By designing a 
program with the film, ^ hope that the librarians will familiarize them- 
selves with introducing the program to the audience, telling hpw it was 
funded, and some of the basic program techniques. We certainly all know 
enoughs about film to know what some of the tried and tested films are. 
Fine documentary films or short feature films that are extremely artistic 
are nod so easy to use. Unless the librarian has done a very good job in 
.planning her publicity and has really thought through the use of these 
filnyr under a theme or connect them with a discussion, they take a lot 
moi^e handling. I think some of the simple standard films can stand by 
themselves; and in that case, I don't think you have to think particu- 
larly about .a discussion period -afterwards . You'll probably get a large 
audience and everyone will go home happy. 

As you get into some sophisticated film programming, it's going to 
be more time-consuming.. There again, I think we ail said arolind the table ' 
earlier this morning how important it is to see the film before you use .it 
with an audience. In the early days of film programming in San Francisco, 
we had some very unfortunate offers of Chinese films.. We thought "oh 
goody, a film on China. Isn't that wonderful. ^That's just what we r\eed.*»' 
Then, when we saw them, we found they were filled with . stereotypes (they 
were useful only as filmfi which portrayed stereotjrpes) i but certainly not 
something that the Chinese community would identify *with or be pleased to 
have us showing. 

When you are using films to stimulate discussion, you must decide if 
the librarian will moderate the program.* It's going t6 take time and you 
have to prepare some stimulating ^questions. People may not wish to be 
involved in a discussion after a Him, particularly strong docutftentary 
films. We have a beautifully-produced film on Apschwitz that is extremely 
moving which we have shown on a number of occasions ikid most of the audience 
ends up in tears.., At that point they want to leave. It was certainly an 
overwhelming experience and one which stimulated them to think about issues, 
but they don't want to be involved in a discussion at that time^ Some 
films lend themselves much more to book displays than others* 

- When 'you 're 'showing 'films as art, you're goitig to get a certain num- 
ber of people in the audience who will come and be interested in ^ly^ as 
art. For those people, if ypu have books in your library that wiit^ugment 
tttat film, they're going to go like hotcakes; an^ it's certainly worthwhile 
fgr you to assemble all the titles you can. ' 
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Movitig QXi. I think films and discussion can be done ve^y well tn v 
combination. If there Is an organization concerned with an iss,ue, some-^ 
times we get a local member of our Coordinating Council on Drug Abuse to 
come in and give a talk in relation to a drug film and to invo;ive^the ^ 
audience to respond to the film. They take the role in stimulating the 
discussion and leading it, which is sometimes more effective than the 
educational format in which the librarian aits and looks outsat tlie audi- 
ence like a teacher and says, "and what did you think about-th'i^ that or , 
the other?*" * • , ' ' \ • 

Videotape programs are very similar to the filta .programs, .B«^, ijn 
terms of video, you 'get into many complic^ated things /regarding what*^ 
available, the tape format, and size. That id an area which takes *a lot 
of planning-. .1 think there's a difference betvefen the vi^eptape atA th^ 
film. Film is shown' in a dark room* and the atonosph'ere/is different. A 
lot of people do nc^ stay after the films to participate in any kind of 
formal or informalj^scussions;. they Just leave quickly when the lights 
go on. But with tme videotape, the audience is more apt 'to remain and 
participate in discussion and bfecome active as if you*ve been watching TV 
%n the living room and everyon^ turn? around to tilk about what they "saw. 

The next type of programmAjg . . . when you get into this,/ you're 
into real, true programming in libraries . * • is the live program. We 
encourage people theiTe to start either with a single lecture or with a 
single p^forming artist . . . one individual to deal with x>n a first- 1 
time basis. In terms of your expected , response to a ,l^ive lecture, , and 
certainly you know that people can lecture on anything and we won't go 
through all the variety of fbrms that lectures ?an take/ it's very diffi- 
cult to anticipate attendance at a live lecture. This is something which 
y<5u have to think about and you have to make clear to y6ur performer you 
are not selling ticket;s. We cannot anticipate attendance in advance at 
a library program. The people th^t arrive at a program come pn the basis 
of their interest. This *is one of the seriotis ob^gations for the person 
who is planning the program. You must do Everything that you can to see 
that the speaker isn't embarx;0ssed. I think some of our greatest disasters 
in terms of live 'programs were caused by poor preplanning. A <^onflict with 
Monday nights football and you'rd having a^program oh bports . . . it's the 
simple things like that that librai:ians so often ignore. That is why read- 
ing the newspaper is so important. ' ' 
' * * 

If ydu pay speakers, you should establish a set rate. By establishing 
this from^the very beginning, you -avoid a lot of conflict and pressures^ 
that ^re exerted to pay different sums of money to varying individuals- 
There are tim^s when somebody has said to mfe, "But so and so Is really 
good; can't. we make an exce]>tion and pay him $200?" Because of the large' 
amount of programming that we do and the limited amount of monfey that 
have to spend. on it, this is just the very best way that we have fot^ of 
handling that problem. 
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A live lecture is going to take ydur time in terms of discussing 
with the performer what is expected of nim. You must contract with this 
person when you set up the performance. \ If, it is at all possible, yoa 
should try to review with the perfortner wiat he has done in* the past. 
If he has not a.ttended a public library program, then we encoprage him 
to attend one. We also show him ,our meeting room facility 'so that he 
will have a clear idea of jg^at the sp^ce td> ayailable . We explain to 
the performer what he can expect of a public library audience. I don't 
.know what happens to you all, in t erms of l iT>rary programs, but we find 
that our audiences ,come and gp. out of the romn ^t leisure. You can be 
having the most quiet, intense^ guitar concert\and people will clunk up 
and down; they also seem to have no reservatio^ns about entering and 
leaving rooms^. So, sometimes, I have found that some artists are nd 
longer that interested in performing in the libVary. And from past 
experience, I know it probably wouldn't work out well if they did if they 
are going to be terribly upset, v. 

The other ^hing that live peri^rmers have to be aware of in our 
situation is that people will come with children. No matter how heavily 
a program is advertised for adults, ye hav^a lot of single family sit- 
uations in San Francisco where one p^retyz^ill come with several children 
th$t may be very young and distracting./ Where we can anticipate this, or 
where we have a neighborhood where we Unow this happens quite often, we 
encourage the ^children^^lfU^librarian and\£he adult librarian to work very 
closely in conjunction with the program jmd see if something can't be 
arranged where the children's librarian calk have a special activity or a \ 
short story hour while the actual adult partSof the program is going on. 

..Scheduling is very^ important. What time will the program end^ Are 
props needed? •Costumes? We find even when we plXn 'and make all the 
arrangements carefully, sometimes performers forgeKto tell us everything. 
Our main library and several of our branches have aiAADT alarm system and 
people absolutely must be out of the building by 9 : 0(a o'clock If not. 
We have chaos. Then,. the audience gets 'involved if tAe discussion is 
stimulating and provocative and they don't want to leave. If your per- 
former^r lecturer isn't working with you in this situation, it can be 
very embarrassing and can ruin what was a very good and positive evening. 
For thaV reason, I've found that ^rqm 7*30 to 9:00 is an ideal time sp^an 
for a pAogratn. Most people attending this kind of an, even^: in the evening 
really dbn't have ^ desire to st^y very late. And with thdt time-frame 
in mind,\l think you can hold the audience and do most of the things you'd 
want to dc ^ 

It's a good idea, to ask a group of your people or people in your * " 
community x^ho are poets or write:;'s to read. They seem to be a very easy 
group to deal Vith. Many poets seem to follow each other's readings. If 
there's communjtty wintered t in poetry reading in your area, these are very 
good programs' in t^xrms of the turnout and what the librarian actually has 
to do to arrange it. Poets are usually tefrjri^bly happy to have a place to 
o their reading and are very easy to work with. • ' ^ 
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Theater and theatrical readings are popular. I think some 6f ' our 
very test programs fall into this category. There again, we av& uSualJ.y 
,aware of an organtzation in the community that is involved in theatre, 
and we don't really have to do that much to stimulate people's coming to 
this type of program. Ybung actors are willing to work pn particular ' 
themes and prepare dramatic readings of one tj^e or another. In the 
beginning we had a number of readers come in and do Readings, from Charles 
Dickens, readings from Thbreau, and we had no way to anticipate the 
audiences. As it turned <iut, they have attracted very diversified audl^- 
ences that were highly satisfied. This .is one area in which I think t|ie 
library's doing something that's totally unique that people can't see 
anyx^ere else. It reen^s to cross that nice line between traditional 
library service, tli^\ classical world, ana wijat some people might expect 
in terms, of an elevatMing experience in the library. Yet, it is lively, , 
' entertaining, and veyj[\^timulating, too. 



The musical grouW 
years ago in the middi 
terrible experiences w|ii< 
of a suddei^, we had hli^ 
would not hold all tho 
tha£ ve found with grouj^ 
hours to clear out. You 



as you know, are tremendously varied. A- few 
f the real acou'sticat jazz era, we had some 
our beautiful program was ready to go and all 
every fuse in the library. Our circuits simply 
plifiers at the, s^me time. The other problem^ 
of that nature: thtey take hours to set up and 
^b.e involved for ^ays in getting ready. Yet, 
we .foun^ a guitar concert attracts as^lftrge an audience. I think guitai^ 
programs in our library were sure best sellers, Although there were 
periods when I never wanted to see another one! Certainly, we find those 
programs very easy to put on with no embarrassment in terms of finding 
an audience. In a musioAi program, the one difficult thing we have 
found is th^t when people do realize that you 'are dbirig these kinds of 
programs, we have been inundated by piano teachers who want their students 
to perform and do their recitals in -the llibrary. This, you can quickly 
see, could become ful^-time and we wquldnl't be doing any other ^ograms. 
We have simply had tp take a stand on tho^e and say no. 



^ The staged spectacula^ is one of the 
enormous^ amounts of time, etiergy, and mone 
you feel i,t is worth ypur effprt and energ 
of time in getting the\ show ti)gether, \ then 
you're interested In^ VHowevM, I think tha 
dd^ library work on a dfJv-to-a^V basis, ^ it's 
you are^ t^lly. doing invthat c£^se ia becom: 
No \matter haw much yoii HaVe ittA^lved the co 



ypes of programs which tfikes 
as far as I'm concerned. If 
to n^ve spent a great deal 
:his might be precisely what 
for yost o-f us, whp h^ve to 
poo time Qonsumting 



ovef the total 
the person wno 

Yesterday 



responsiollity ot major patts 
is going to be t^pon^i 



(sible to 



What 

the producer of the event* 
inity* unless, you're tu*tting 
f it to others, you're till 
lee that all the pieces fit. 



somebne said thfej^ would like 
I think it's nice to haveU firdt-yeiir film fe 
festival, a twird year; but watcn out for that 
it's going, j:o commit you to ^n eirent that you might find 



have an 'fennual" events 
ival, a' iecond year film 
ird "ann^ial" liecause 

after a Jperiod 
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of time, is not really s.ucc.espful. San Francisco Public Library staged 
a film festival '^or young adults. We thought "kids love films; all the 
kids are leaking filmsjs we've got to'ttave one; San Francisco's a'natural 
place." Six librarians Worked on the committee. Between the preparation 
of the materials for tlie festival, making the contacts with the schools^ 
doing the publicity to draw in films, planning the actual^ showing of the 
films, pickl^ the judges, making the actual award certificates, wprking 
with the young people when they came to the festival, screening all the 
films before the festival to pick the winners, making sure all the kids 
got their films returned to them, we spettt an incredible amount of time. 
No matter how much experience we'd had on the same committee doing all the 
^^bs, it continued to take hours' and hours of work. 

The two tragedies of this event were: first, it was attended only 
by the young adults and their friends who had films in the festival and 
second, it turned out to be a very elitist operation where the young 
people who make films -y good films haVe fathers with lots of money to 
support them in this endeavor. ^ It was very embarrassing to us when the 
editor of the Oakland Tribune's son won for th^ second year in a row. 
He really^ did haye the best film,tbut he also went to a very exclusive , 
boys' school. AnJ^ay, it. certainly didn't turn out to be a city-wide 
activity in any way. This is the type of thing that I think you hkye to 
take into consideration when planning this type of annual activity./ I 
really think that unless you have fantastic readiitces in |t:erms of time 
and help, you should give serious consideration to large events and de-' 
cide if you want to ispend the time. \ 

Book discussions are'easy. , They don't cost a penny. We are buying 
paperback copies of some of the books that are on. the Bicentennial Read- 
ing ^List and just gi\\ing a 5opy of the bodk to each one of the individuals 
who participates in the discusslo^i. But if you do book 4^scussions,^ you 
should -know how to lead them. There are some good pamphlets that you can 
find listed in the PAI^ or 'that may be available in your library right 
now on how to conduct discussions. I think just reviewing those and some 
of their very simple instructions can help you- in preparing to do. that 
sort of activity. There again, that's on^ df those things, because it's 
free, I don't think we should overlook. It can certainly take place in 
a library or any size room if you have the time to do it. 

The panel discussion. One of your major decisiojas is going to be 
whether you are going to serve as the moderator or whether you are going 
^0 ask someone else to,modex;ate the ptogram for ^ou. Here again, you will 
.want to be vety careful. I think in planning a panel' discussion, the 
personal contact Kith the people ahead of time is' terribly important. 
You don't want to put a weak person in a panel situation with a strong one;- 
you want to make sure that everyone has the same information about the 
focus of the panel discussion. You can't ask people in and put th^ on 
the line and not let them know what you really want them to do. We went 
all through the Vietnam wiar in, our library trying to find someone to^ 
speak for the war. We had some very good spokesmen whp had volunt^erecl 
vjho were against t^e war, and even in contacts with the Presidio and 
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Ft. Mason and some of our other military establishmeiits in San Francisco; 
hut we were never able ti find someone that would actually sit ai\d parti- 



cipate in that sort |0f panel discussion* 
should* think' about. 



This is one thinfe that you 



\ 



Debates have been raised as a^way to do things in t^he library, and 
under certa|.n situations, I think debates can be effective. What we Have 
taken instead of debates and the kind of controversy it promotes, is \ 
having an^iidividual speak on his side of an issue. We don't have peo^ile 
speak for ri^rljuana ajid against marijuana in the same pri^gram. It's our 
feeling that we can eventually achieve a balance by havirijg a variety of 
programs on\a stibject in which the public is interested. ,1 think it's 
often a mistake to think that you have to have a perfectly balanced situa- 
tion with\wo people sitting here and two people sitting tSvere with very 
opposing views. Also, it's sometimes difficult to serve tre purpose in 
terms of wl\at your final objectives may be with your program. A discus- 
sion of thiis kind is not apt to help people mike up their mllnds or^e way 
or the othet - those people who are wavering will get to' bot^ programs, 

' Craft demonstrations are easy to do. They're anothefe type of program 
that's not too difficult if you have a talented craf tsmanlin .your community. 
I think th^t everyone' who has had experience in doing crajpt demonstratiotis 
knows that they are usually well-attended. In San Francisco, lihether' they 
are quilting ot macrame plant holders, we get primarily women ahd yoiing 
people at demonstrations. While they're a good way to get people int^ 
th^ library, and they cAn be related to your own craft books, ana. thing^s 
in your collection, , I think it takes a lotirtiore planning if W^'te going* 
to make something out ^f ,a craft program t\mt is going to' relate to these 
huip^nities issues, except for, the crafts of a particular culture or region. 
Perhaps you can do better,. In terms of inc^luding the history ^and some of 
the background that will, augment such a program, sometimes it^s the librar- 
ian who is going to halve co flo the research and discuss those ')^spects of 

it. \ 



hal^e 



GoVng back tip worldlng \with a, group of performers as 0ppose^ to indi- 
viduals! eaclr' time you Yncrease ^tl^e number of people, on your prbgram by 
one, yoi\ are going xo increase ybiir own work by approximately that much 

veht itself. I We had some very stfange expeirienc 



time in terms of the ev 
of ^arge leasts of t?layer 
unatiticiil^ted props^. Th( 



h^d soTjfie very stfange expeiriences 



suddenly! showing up with costume changes or 



/ 

irt 



,1 think if you ^do an 
part of yclir energy Is go 
gins, to tfte publicity ^.tha^ 
^l^e prograil^ is a sucdess, 
it ting it all' togeth^er. 
iAgs simple. I think if 
n be done vto achieve our 
le more we \can learn Irqm 
the better your pr 



^refore, yqu're going to be a very busy person. 

of thesel Programs and ,ilo them well,, a major 
ng to go \tti^o that ev^ing when the program be- 



you havd dona beforehand to make sure f that 
nd the toital tme that you spend on th^* program 
p, in planning ^things, *if nothing els^, kee^^ 
constantly wor^: towards simplicity and what ^ 
inal objactive^^ the more we can anticipdte^ 
p-v.**. «ach program thdt we produce to use in the next 
e better your ptogrdnmiing' is going to be, an<i the more satisfied 
ar^ goin^ t*o be in terittslof achie^|ing^ your real/goals. 



PROGRAM OUTLINE 



THEME: 



Bl^ef narrative of plan to develop the theme 



FORMATS : 




Presentation 



Performers: 



1 -■' 



Humanists: 



Media: 



X 

Exhibits: 



Support Materials: 



Agenda : , 
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TO: OFFICE OF ADULT SERVICES 

FROM: -BRANCH/OEPT. , LIBRARIAN < DATE 

SUBJECT: APPROVAL OF PROGRAM ' . i 



. PROGRAM . ^ ■ n ^ 

^ Describe program' as Information would appear on publicity flyer: 



$ 

t 



2. NAME OF PERFORMER 



ADDRESS ^ PHONE 

Ai^t lona I I nfontjat ton : 



3. • If ne^edlA-V equipment serfd SFPL-16 directly to branch room. 



4. Send merrvo to Custodian, Main Library, If need janitors to move 
furniture, or need risers or additional chairs, 

5. Amount need frorn^ Friends of .The Library Program i Activities 
Fund * Check to boNpado to ; 
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HANDLING ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 
i 



Anne Kincaid 



Now you have actually decided on your program. You know who your 
speakers are going to be, and you have an idea in your mind about when 
the date and time isf going to be. .Now it's time to begin the prepara- 
tions for your program. 

^ I brought a nuniber of copies of a form we have used successfully 
for^ over five years to prepare our publicity. On this form, we ask the 
librarian to put the location of the program, the librarian's name who 
will be specifically responsible for the program, the date of the event, 
and a description of the. program as it should appear on any publicity or 
flyer that may be produced by the library. It 's Supposed to be brief arid 
concise. 

One item of primary icq>ortance is the correct spelling of the speak- 
ers or perfotmers' names and the name of the organization whiich Is being 
represented. Some people seem to care more about those details than 
others. Below the name of the organization or performer, we ask f9r^ 
their address and telephone number. We clip that off later antiyput it in 
our resource file for in-office use. \ 

We ask th^ branches to prepare this form at leas£ six weeks Vhead of 
time. The six weeks in terms of publicity preparatio^ gives us time to 
go to our printer and gives us lead time on all the newsletters and bul- 
letins. It also gives us t£me*to send copies of the fc^tm to all the 
different offices to arrange for A-V equipment. We also send to the 
custodial department any requests for chairs or platforms, anything that 
might be needed for putting on this program. 

Any additional Information, pertaining to the program Is supposed to 
be attached to the form. If there are resumees, materiial from the perfomji^ 
that describes the organization, pictures of the performer, any background 
items they have assembled - these should be attached^ so we can use them 
in our publicity. * ^ 

Using this form, we can proceed to do publicity on k system-wide basJ 
and put everything together. We presimie that they will foJL loir through; 
this Is simply the on-going record Chat we have of every pirogrJ^ that's I 
going to be presented. Prom that, our Public Information Office will make 
up flyers of various colors. Sometimes they're more artistic tl^n others,] 
but these have proved to be^yery successful* At first, we used ta. produce 
them in great quantities/ ife h^ the pages diifkribute them though their 
neighborhoods; this ^Is one thing you can dp td involve them. \For a while 
we were using lanqjposts and putting things up on phem with ;c6tch tape. 
That was considered by some to be illegal ark littering, sc/ we stopped 
doing that. Still, there are certainly tjunisands of bulletin bbards in 
supermarkets and every place else where you can put flyers ajid materials. 
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Ijfow, once our librarians have filled out this forn^ they are down to 
all those nitty-gritty details in the branch library^ A lot b£ thinking 

/ \ 
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goes into deciding exactly where in the branch the program is going to 
take place. We encourage people /to involve the staff in. programs. Tha^. 
is .Just a matter of course. Each person on the staff sho^ld^'/have a spe- \ 
cific assignment on 'the evening of the program and should be made to feel 
a part of it* 1 think that's or4 of the best ways to get the staff to 
think strong].y fbout pifograms add to really care about them.' One problem 
with st^ff members on the tiight, of a performance that .1 think aiso has to 
be thought through by the prograta planner is that there seems to be a 
tendency for staff members to immediately become part of the au4ience when 
they come to programs. When we first did programs, we found a 16t of 
librarians , who were like thatr The minute the program started they forgot 
all of their responsibilities and became totally absorbed in the ptogram. 
No ^natter what occurred, during the course of the, evening, they kept tl^eir 
eyes glued on the speaker. Children screamed and they made no. attempt to 
handle it. That's not why we have our librarians at programs; each one 
of the staff members who is responsible for a program, after they've made^ 
the Introduction, should be doing everything they can to contribute to 
the comfort of both the speakers and the -audience . If ^ny questions come 
up from the audience in terms of the program that are addressed to the 
speaker, but really pettain to the library, wp want the librarian to 
interject the answers and see that they are appropriately taken care of. 

The back-up material^ that ypu are going to use for your prograrx 
should be prepared and gathered very early. It may be, for instance, that 
you think the library has one hundred books on macrame, and you plan a 
program dn crafts. If you don't put the reserves in early and start 
gathering those materials up, the progr^ will come and go and you won't 
be able to find those books. That's happened to us a number of times. 
The librarian has done all of her program planning in relation to Black 
History Week, and gathered a mass of materials, or. think she's gathered 
'them, to introduce to the community that night. bV the time she ^gets 
around to the shelves to pick them up, they have all gone out because of 
class projects, and there is nothing there to show. Nothing can b^- more • 
embarassing, particularly if you've tried to attract the^ people because 
you've said you had the materials to show them. 

From there on in^ I think your biggest Job is to stimulate attendance 
in all ways known to man. Putting the flyers in evety book that goes out 
of the library; putting a poster on the door or a provocative sign in the 
window; Just letting people know, both in and outside of the library, that* 
the program is going to odcur. The speaker or the performers can dfteh be 
of help to you. They may Wve, meansajid methods of their own for reaching 
their usual audiences or personal friends they want to invite. We i^sed 
to^try mailing invitations .through the mail. .Jt was a very-nice thtng> but 
also terribly expensive and*. we no longer feel we're able to do that. If 
our librarian requests that .our flyer be bilingual, that also takes Special 
energies. \ \ 

Keep in touch wi1:h your speakers by writing letters and through dele- 
phone calls, with your speaker or the person who's going to be doing the 
program for you prior to the event. You can never be too sure that theySre 
going to show up at the right time and know what 'a expected of them. You 
should also have a page or someone specifically assigned to make arrange- 
ments for people to have a drink of water, tell them where the bathrooms 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 



Six wdeks prdLor to event 

1. Single program or series 

2. Setting tliie (beginning and end) and place 

3. Listing equipment needs 

4. Deciding on publicity:, flyer ^ press release 

5. Detailing plans with speakers and staff 
6.. Arranging staff coverage 

7. Planning area arrangements*.. equipment, no* of chairs.,* 

8. In tbe case of exhibits Insxiramce, etc. 

9. Preparing backup materials 

10. Stimulating attendance 

11. Will participants be paid? 

12. Refreshments~pro8 and cons i 

13. Following throi^ a regular basis 

14. Confirmation and thank you letters 

Handling administrative details 

1. ttho has to' be no t if irf/ confirmation . 

2. What *iudio-*vlsual arrangements must |be made 

3. Doe^ each oi your staff members understand his/her res]^nsibilitles during 
the program? 1 

•4. Does the speaker or performer have a! clear picture of what is going to 

' happen? . 1 , 

^ 5. E)q)lain to dudience where fundijug cax^e from 

6. Support materials ^ ^ \ 

7 . Budget — accounting If or cxpepditurea 

8. In the case of controversial plans, 16 the city librarian primed? 

For performers • , I 

1. Price 

2. Rules I 

3. \Simplioity ^ \ 

4. Costume changes ^ 

5. Time program is over 

6. Audience may come late, may walk in atid out, cannot be anticipated, may 
' Interrupt ' -^""""'^ 

7- See area in which to perform ^ 

8. Cannot ari^lve with unanticipated sets, demands,, etc. 

9. Have they ever seen a library progitam? 

10. Moving i^ andAOut props / 

/ 
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Evaluatlng your programs . • • < 

' 1. Did you reach your Intended audience? 

2. Did the program promote discussion between audience and performers? 

3* Did it promote Interest in the subject? 

4* Did it stimulate community Interest? 

5. Would you reccommend it for othrer libraries? 

6. What would you do differently in terms' of the same program? 

7. Could you Identify your mistakes? 



Loc^atlng cultural resources in your community 

Historical societies 
Community leaders ^ 
Writing, theatrical groups 
Churches and* Volunteers 
Community experts 

Persons with artifacts, collections or libraries 
High school st\f^ents and teachers 
yisitors to town who are experts 
State resource persons 
Knowledgeable librarians from other areas 
Film circuits 
Ethnic organizations 
Media people 

Read the paper and know what is coming up 
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are, and that there's a place for them to put their coat or purse or any 
equipment they brought with them. If they have a lot of musical cases or 
things like that, be sure those are stored in an area ^lere you can be 
very sure of the security. 

All of these things -I thioW you learn by doing, and sometimes by some 
very sad situations, 'but they're all a part qf the planning process. It's 
one thing to have a creative idea for a programf it's another to follow 
through on all these little things that make the program a success or a 
catastrophe. 

i * * * 



MORE ON ADMINISTRATIVE DETAIJ5 

Peggy 0' Donne 11 



I have another list. here that I pulled together with the help of 
some NEH materials. It's a checklist that may be useful when you've 
actually got the. pr^ogram up and running, lit covers such things as Arine 
has covered, such as how to get in touch with your speakers, what you 
tell them, what arrangements should be tpade ahead of time, what materials 
you should have in the room, what signs should be in the xoom. This seems 
to plague me so many times. Vll be meeting with people and forget to 
put up signs somewhere else so people are wandering around trying to find 
.the meeting room. Often, it's just a case of reminding yourself that you 
need a directional sign. 

' If you're having some kind of registration, do you have a place for 
people to register? I noticed with this group that you all turned up so 
^early Saturday morning, the registration table never got set up. It was^ 
okay. because we got your names anyway, but aometlmes you do^need a regis- 
tration tab^Le because if you don*t get them when they come in, you'll. 
ne<rer have another chance. * 

The onei thing I've added here is paying people. Of course, if you're 
paying peopl^, ybu'll want to make sure they get their check. If you're , 
working with ^funds that came from a grant and that was going through some 
kind of city Recounting office, you had better call and make sure that they 
sent the check* SometlAes that can take a long time; the/*ll'do it even- 
tually, but it can sometimes take weeks. It's one of those fiscal things 
you have to remember if you're working with grant money that has to go 
through a city grant office; the accounting office i9 sometimes slow^ 

More Important I think Is the thank you letters. 1 think It's terribly 
Important to thank everybody who helped. You'll* thank the staff, of course, 
but also the media and anybody else who helped out. Thank you letters are _ 
very Important. , , * 

' 0» ' 

Finally, of course,, there's the evaluation report, and I have given 
you several examples. Yb^ mlghtr want to^ use one or adapt your own. 

\ S 

At the top of this l^l8\ It days to add more Items as you need them 
because there will probably i)e more Items you need with each particular 
program. But It might a' useful tool In getting things together. 
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A PLANNING CHECKLIST FOR BROGRAM DIRECTORS 
• Add Items to Fit Your Project 



• I* .V 

All p^H'cipants informed in writing of what \^11 be 
expec^a 5f them, date, place, timing.* Will there be 
a preVitninaty briefing? 

Publit^ity schedule is in effect. \ 

Holising accommodations and hospitality arrangements for 
out-of-town participants. 

Attend^Ance estimate^ , 

Are s^stiriig capacity and type of meeting and discussion 
rooms adequate? 

Public^ address system, platform? 

9 

Projector, screen? 

Exhibi^t space? ^ . , ! 

Direction signs? 

Regis ttation - Prior to the conference, arrangements 

for clerks, tables or desks, typewriters, signs, tickets, 

forms Qc& needed. 

Handouts, booklists, others? 

Exhibits and displays prepared? 

Final agenda with exact times indicated. 

Publicity Chairman is informed of program developments, 
changes, story ideas. 

^alu^tion form prepared, distributed, collected. 

i^nk you letters to speakers, media and other cooperating 
ferbups. * * "~ 



gri 

Evaluation and report to appropriate Board(s).- 
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The discussion on the administrative' detiils of library programming 
was followed by an "in-basket"^* exercise that allowed participants to 
demonstrate hoW they' would handle a typicil library program* 



IN-BASKET EXERCISE. 



You are the program coordinator for the Valhalla Public Library, 
^his evening you will be presenting the first program in yo^ 
series on the HerltAge-^ the Southwcist. Because of a* staffing 
emergency, you have been covering a branch schedule all kft^r- 
noon. Now you\ return to your desk at the main. library and find 
the attached mcfesages. |, . 

Please arrange ^h on6 in the order in which you will handle 
it. Then, indicate what action you w|.ll take. 

Heritage of the Southwe^st 
/ Agenda' 



Tribal D^ncei by Intertribal Council Dancers 
Symposium on Indian Life and Culture 

Dr* Parson - Cultural Survey 

Ms, Lawson - Indian Use of , the Land 

Mr. Grant - Religious Life 

Dr. Charles - Family Life on the Plains 

Reaction from -the Audience 

* * * * , f 

Telephone Messages ; • 



, From: Attendance Chairman 

^Message: ReceWed many calls about program. May 
have underestimated attendance. Can program be 
\ moved to bigger room? 

From: Sue 

Message; Print Shop has not delivered reading 
lists yet< 

Fromr: Maintenance DeAt. 

Message: Electric pow^ cut back» You 9ay not be 
able to use amplifiers during early part of evening. 

133 
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Prom: Dr. Parsons 



Message: 



In time tjo take pat 
ture. 



Prom: Joe, the carpenter 

Message: 'Xemporaryj stage will not £lt meetlngj room. 
Can dancers use regular £loQr? 



plane groinded in Denver. Unable to arrive 



: in panel on Indian li£e and cul- 



Priday's sessions were' sp^nt on public relations techniques w ttlh 
particular emphasi$ on promoting NEH prcigrams to £he public. The 
sion was conducted by Sue Pocltaine, \ 

r ' , s ' ^ 

^ General library public relations techniques were covered in the 
initial discussion, Ms, Pont^itie showed a slide/tape presentatipn i^^ich 
gave examples o£ good public telations programs from public li^brariei all 
over the country. The rest of her presentation was devoted to the NEH 
public relations campaign and to specific publicity techniques, Excerpta 
from her talk follow, \ 

'A 

In addition, participants worked in groups on public^ relations . 
assignments. Their group assignments are found on page of the appen- 
dix, 

\ 

* * * . V \ ^ 



PROMOTING LMRARY SERVICES AND'PROCJRAMS: 
MARKETING THE HUMANITIES 



Sue Pontai'ne 



I'd like to talk .to you a little bit about preparing for your pro- 
ject, ^On^ the ta^e'tpis morning you heard about the ^9al3« I'm going to 

let's remember 



^ the public relations/ 
|r|^c6ss o^f choosing yoi^r 



start 6ut|' with som4 .goals for a humanities project ^ 
that VQ*re talking aoout how we relate these goals 
aspect: pf the problem. We've all been through the 

goa,ls from the project standpoi^nt ; , now we have to tjaKe those goals and say 
how cl^n^we interpret them in our publicity and in oi|u:|^^V^^ic relations, ' 

^Goall one is "to, sharpen foctis on the humani<:ie8 a'nd their relevance 
to modern society with 'a co,mmunity awareness program," , So |'focus" is a 
k^y word and "community awareness" i<^ 4 key word for the humanities, 

«^ — ^» — — , f iu-,^. 

[ [elements rather th^n differeac<|8," The project we'll be working on 
the public relations si:andpoint ,will be "The Southwestern Mbsaicf* 



(j2) "To ei^hasize the Value of intercultural exchange and common cul- 
tural 

from tne puDiic relations scangpoint ,wiii De "Ttie soutnwestern Mosaicr' or 
something similar. to that where we're Involving the cultural gi?nips aid the 
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thnic groiq>8 Wnd the heritafec in their conmunities* \ , 

(3) "To bring about an understanding of current intercultural con- 
flicts and conditions for future iiarmonious relationships." •Conditions' 
light be a key pord ihere. | ^ , - . ' ' 

(4) "To bring aboutja coinmun|Lty realization of the twin objectives 
of the publ^iciibra^iy: t6 serve .ai an open forum; to. serye as a complete 
resource centeij." How dofes the ll^lYary fit i,n£o the picture? 

(5) "To expand the utilizatlo^ of cammunltjr, resources through coopera- 
tion with other groups , truly involving them in ajlll phases." The coopera- 
tion of the community is an objective of yout publi^ relations program as 
well as, of cpurse, yojur projects \\ 



Ither institutions on 
adults understand our' 
involving the total com- 



(6) "To set up a pattern for educational 
the use of the humanities in helping children and 
^culture and its variety." In this prbject we're 

inity.o Even though the humanities projects ardi designed for the general 
idult audience, there are sbin-offs for the young jpeciple ,in jrour community 
So we're going to think a Ifttle bit about how we ^ati^ get^hem involved 
In the 'total process. 

r - ^ I 

(7p "To make materials and resources on the humanities of ethnic 
groups teatdily available." You*tie goinfe to ImpMv^ y<iur library collection 
in the prqcess by getting some mfijteriais and by calling attention to them. 

Now, these goals were stated somewiat formally, but pethaps not nearly ^ 
as formally as they are stated iiji your project when yov m^ke your project 
proposals. When you relate your .project to your publii relations activitiefs 
one of the first things you are going to have to do is to go over your pro- 
posal and translate that into 'plain talk.' You don*t Want to use jargon. 
Certainly not the humanities jargdn, arid probably not yW Tibrary jargon 
unless you have become. very perceptive to your community and you're already 
doing this. I think sometimes we forget, as professionals and library en- 
thusiasts, that we have to go way back tio^ the beginning and start talking 
the Wnguage of the community. \ 

Sometjimes. the word 'library' isn't ja very interesting word • nor a^ \ 
very excicing wotd td our community. Much less the humanist, t 'had an' 
experience the first itime I was puHlicizlng a htijianities pitojecL I went 
to the media person and daid that we were going to involve local humanists. 
He looked at me and siaid, 'Vhat's a^ humanist?" That was tne best; question 
I could have.j What who is a humajiist? And do we really care? Do the ^ 
people in,you^ commupity really care who ja humanist is? What you'rtf* trying 
to tell th^ is that here is a person, anl individual, a human being vho] has 
something to tell you that will be exciting, u^eAtl, that will help yoU/ , 
^They want t6 know * let^s ask a crass question, - ^ha^^s in it for me? /If 
you can prove to them that thi^ humanist indeed ha^ sometl^ing^ to say to them^ 
that will h^lp them in their daily lives, Ithat will teach them how to do, 
something useful, .that will give them a better unaetstanding' of a problem 
that copcernl theA, tbat will open dp new Moors, t^ew relationships with 



other ;people| g^et Ithem excit6d or.irlvolved 
is, th(en youlci^n sell your projecti^ 



involve the 
yquxl action 



|nist and they 

k 




Bufi yiu can^ 
ould I cornet. 



what;e 
t 



er their personal goal 
aay that it|s going to 
fou havli to stbrt wit^n 
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If you arc going to start with ac^ion^'when you do your publicity 
context, you have* a lot of ground work to do. You have to know yourselves 
what these people want, what their interests are, what their predilections 
are, so you can be sure that you have somethirig to offer them. We go right 
baclc to the first step in the general public relations practice for any 
public library - in a small or large setting - your surveying. Who is your 
audience? Whom do you want Itp reach? Then, only at that point do^ you de- 
cide how you're going to do it. Go back to your community profile in terms 
of your pro ject' and find out what's in the community as far as audience, 
and then wliat's in the community as far as talent. ' . 

Now, creating an undeMtandable image for your project takes work*^^ 
You can't just list words out of your project. You're going to work to- 
gether to translate those into the best terminology for ^the people in your 
community. This is not .one big people - you've a|l hear^^d before many tCo^es 
that there's no mass audience. So when you are talking labout the language 
you'll use, the communications channels thai: you'll utilize again there 
will be a number of them. It just won't be one languagej and |one channel. 

Target audiences. Start thinking now as this runs i hrough your mind 
about the specific audiences in your community. You are. going to have a 
numt^er of different kinds of people to reach - business, labot, blue collar, 
ethnic groups, young people, people of different educational levels. Too 
often in humanities projects we think of the educated pedple in our com- 
munity, the people who are already ihvolved in community Igro up s the AAUW, 
the League of Women Voters, the church groups - all of those organized peo- 
ple. But there are people in yom community that your library is^noti , 
serving. Do any of you have even 90|. tfsers in your communitJy? Ail or us 
are in that situation. Evep ^ wfe did haVe 90% users now,' if's going, to 
change for us. It's always ^continuing process. No matter how well you're 
doing at the moment-, you havie to keep moving ahead, looking at the P.R. 
program. So look again while you're' doing your humanities project, and at 
the same time you'll be able tp get some good input for your continuing 
library publicity. - . , ' 

Now, getting the cbmriaunityi image for your project - the project image 
into the community - there are dome things that might helpi you. You might 
look through all your ^resojarce material in your library arid find some 
quotes that relate to your projdct that you can put on your. flyers, that 
you can use in your radio, television! or newspaper stories,, and I'm talking 
about' quotes from people of all,kinds| not juat famous ipeople, wha have sai4 
better than any of us can say the message that youl intejnd to|give. That 
goes from the Gettysbutg addresjp to pphaps a comment Ifom aJHispano or a 
Chicano person who maybe* lived In the, mountains and haj something to say 
ab;>ut the worldfas he or she sees it./ There's. a brpad range the^e and these 
quotes come not just from your library* resources . . 



Step one is bjjiilding your file, a bibliography] jCertainly early on 

y6u are going to be looking at your resources iri your library and you are 

going to |be thi,nki|g about what n^terials 

(file 

a- littl 
1 



built in funds forifchis, and this 
Subscribe maybe to some newspaper 
usually, looking at, , and see what ^ 
as background materilal on the top 



Is ^bul are going tb buy if you have 
is going to help ycju. with the' bastics,. 



the earliest, possible moment apd iff k tiem, for background pjipers 



fartheir abroac 
ind of information you 
y9Li h%ve. Write to yc 



than you are 
n pick up as far! 
x; speakers at 
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There's some other thi^ngs in this s£^^le cotifespondence that you car 
^ask them for immediately because it will help 'you plan ahead. You want^ 
\ some quotes from their past speeches, or you want them to make comments 
*^on the projects or goals that they're involved in so you have some material 
-^om<; guidelines that will help you become acquainted wit^ them. You are 

ing to ask them to furnish an advanced ^text of t^ieir speeich if possible. 
N^, if you ask them this 'at the very beginning, |.t may^.make them decide 
. to>write out a speech particularly for your project.. We've all had people 
who ^com^ and present speeches they've given elsewhere^ and they dcsn'^t 
even bother to adapt them. We. donit know that ab^t them yet, fru.t hope-,^ 
fully! th^.s is going to be a person who is rea^y interested and excited " 
about Ko^ifig to talk to you and to your community an phis parj^iculair topic. 
Thi's- ma\ york both ways. It may help them to get started a' |,'ittle earlier 
on what \liey're going to say, and certainly it's goixtg tb he|p you because 
you'll haVe quotes and you'll have a^ focus from the beginning. Even if 
you <don't\et an advanced c'opj^ of the speech, ask 'them' to f^ke some com- 
meftts aboutv their thoughtf» on the project so they^ll start thinking and 
you'll have Vome til ing on paper.' ' 

TheA> ofVourse, you'll want photos. You want them to send as many 
"mug shots" as\hey can, hopefully iq different poses. Y6u*d be amazed 
at how many fartdois people don't hav^ pictured of themselves or, if thev 
hav% they've given t;hein all away and haven't Had any more made. You'j-l 
find thet humanisra, .In terms of the university professcjjrs- on our cam- 
^ puses, seem v^ry sti^rised to. get requests for photogra^s, or at least 
^ mor^ than one photo^^ph. T^is becomes a real scramble unlless the man is 

. an author touring the Muntrv atid constantly doing book^ promotion.' You. 
have to b^gin very early-And push 'very to wind up with more than one 

mug" shot of your speaker . \a way that you can get around. this with a lit- 
tle help ... if your speak^ is a humanist frojn your^ local' campus^ re- 
member that most campuses have"^i^blic^?relat ions offices and If the '.humanist 
or his secre;:ary -saya he doesn't n^^any pictures, you t:an go to^tnat 
university ^/ R. Department or the' Wms^nicat ions Department and ask_ 

^ them to photograph so-and-so. Tell them^ l!we need so many glossy photo- 
graphs for the newspapers and I'd like to-liave a couple of matte finishes ^ 
for the television or cable stations.** The glossies are going to bounce 
off light and you need a different tfexture for television.* You can get 
that for nothing, generally, bcfcause that is a service of the university. 
If he*s an author and has a photo on the book cover or jacket', and you 
have an offset, you can pick that up. So think right in the beginning 
"How am I going tp get pictures of these people?" That's just a basic 
thing. i ' 

If you are reading in popular ro^igazines, and if you ar« looking at 
what your community is doing - then it goes back to youi;* profile - you 
should be aware of the concerns of your-local community. You'll^tart. 
gathering frpjn your local papers, the weekly papers and the daily papers, 
what people/are talking about, what concerns them, and then ask **how does 
it relate J?o my projec.t?" "At fifrst you may see no relationship at all, 
but if you're really exploring ftaagindtively and you have 'th6 brainstorm 
session t^at we/re going to talk about later with people who'do^come from 
different areas of the community, perhaps .you '11 see how you can utilize 
some cogent s /that "are being^made about other iSsVies in the' promotion of 
your project.' It might be something even so bas^ as taking - if there's 
a columnist ih your community and he 'or she has liia^e a comment on a topic 
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that relates to your project, then . . . le^'s say a coliann about learning 
different languages and our project Is about the ioodrlc cult^ure* You can 
pick up a quote from that column because that person is identified. He's 
talking about learning a variety of languages and if you'd like to explore 
this, oome to our project. That way even though this person is not sup- 
porting your project, you have involv^ his authority or his expertise in 
some way. If this seems like the long way apound, you may want to stop 
and think about who is already^ involved in your project and find these kinds 
of people to comment or to quote. ^ , * 

The relationship of your project to the reality of 5fur> community is 
what we're winding up with. It's not something over here) or way out there 
that the humanities funded, it has to come down to your very basic local 
level. 

Now, you , have a lo^. You are going to design a logo, an identifica- 
tion for your project. That's really .a hasic thing in your publicity or 
P.R. program. . . tBO. get a symbol that will identify the project throughout 
from the announcement of the grant on down through the exhibits and dis- 
plays to prontotion. <^ 

It can even jwrk into a story i^out how your logo was designed. Let's 
say you go to the'^^rt class of ybur s.ocal high school and say you need an 
iden^ficatioa for ''^he project. See \f the teacher can make that a class 
^oject and come up with the best one 6r combinations of many,. Bon't pro- 
mt^ you'll use it because you could get stuck. I think you've got to 
rememb^that. Present it as a challenge, as a creative chnllenge j^ithout 
"^rov^Ls^^^^^^^^Si^it it does work out that yo^ pome up with something re^illy 
great^,yOtr^.^g^^ publicity story. You can show the logo, and talk 

abouTthe person who did it and talk about how ^he htgh school is involved 
in the project. In everything you do in your pulilic relat/ions, look for 
the. spin-offs. Maybe^-ls^our local art club who does if; maybe it's a 
retired artist or one of the ^Stinday patfitfers in your community. 'You don't . 
have to have a professional artist on your staff. 

V 

The person Who is going to do your art work should come to your meet- 
ings and get the feeling of your project. You'r^e not going to get as much 
out of the people who are going to do the creative work if your don't involve 
them. We've already stressed that P.R. doesn't start the minute you've got 
it all pinned' down apd decided upon. People, |at least the person who's 
, going to be the public relations chairman, shcjfuld be involved from the very 
beginning so that they understand the goals and can begin to spot people for 
the various jobs. This kind of a process* will help you do a much, much 
better job. * • 

Now, how are you going to get the people for your public relations com- 
mittee? Who are these people who are going to belp^you? It would really be 
great if we all had the resources that Brooklyn Rublic Library has. So 
let's look for the resources in your own community. Some bf you here can 
probably just call out some people that you think would l?e good persons 
for your publicity or P.R. Committee. 

After yoXi^'^ve begun your file, ^tep two is to find a body, or hopefully 
a number of bodies, to serve on yoyur public relations committee. If you 
can get one. person to be your pub/icity chairman, and carxy it^^lj^ the way 
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\ through, splendid. You*re in good luck. However, loost of you are going 
to have to get together four or five people and have them share the work 
(Load . y 

N0W4 that person we've just talked about - the one who has a sensi- 
tivity to the comnunity, who can organize, who hiis good contacts - that 
^ might be your Chairman. But this person mi^t not be able to write, 

might not have time to go to the newspaper to deliver stories, might not 
have time to go to the radio or television station to be interviewed. 
Even if he or she has this kind of time, the ^re people you can involve, 
thd more ripples go out. So get your chaina^n pinned down, then start 
lotiking for the expertise in your community )Ln other ways,^^^ 

^ ' We've already talked about , the artist. Who writes? kaybe this is* a 
journalism clas6 project, or an English clas^ project if yc^ don't have 
^ journalism in your schools. It might be tjhat one person in^your community 
^ has always Wanted to be a writer and now is a good time to find out if 
he's levelling or if this is just a big dr&m. That person can maybe do 
some writing for your project. You are going to have to. tap*, this kind of 
ertertise in your community, and there isn*t any^magic formula for doing 
thiV except your awareness, your determination, and your own commitment 
to tnfi project so that you can work up that kind --of enthusiasm. This 
takes \time unless you have thought about it ahead. That's why I can't 
stress Nenough that at the same time, you' are planning yoiir project, you . 
should bt thinking about your B.R. and publicity problems on down the roW. 

Now)\e're going to assume that we "'re all set with our cofflEoittee. 
What are thdi kinds of tasks that this coniqjittee is going to do? What is 
this committee going to do? What are somepf the thlfngs you are going to 
do for your prb ject?_Qn€L of the things they could dj> is to attend .some 
of the tflf ferert'i^ funct^ of the clubs and talk aboAit the project and 
try to entiuse people. Maybe they could show some slides or something. 
Another thing migM be to set a time- frame for the publicity, for the 
speakers. Get out regular schedule of news releases. Generally sort 
of building the publicity for the project. Starting with step ohe - . ^ 
determining what kind^^f audiences you are going to reach and deciding 
on what channels you ard^going to use. to reac^ them. Then setting the , 
image for the /project, setting the tone or tlie style. 

What J^s_yQurstyle? Is i\ going to be infonnal, down-to-eaf th, 
^srooFsy^^IsiT^goTt^^ be elegant, expensive- looking? Is it going 
to be humorous? Is it going to be mod? Every project has' a style in its 
communications. Now, you may vary your style within this concept, vary 
your style for your target audiences. Maybe the humorous approach is 
going to work someplace, but you're going to neeji an elegant approach in 
another area of your community. &o set the tone for your project for the 
mass media, but remember that you're not going to use the same channels of 
communication, the same language for everyone so you want to have some 
flexibility in your thinking about that. Then you're going to set up 
your structures, your schedules. 

Q: Are there going to be two separate committees - one for publicity and 
one for public rela^tions? i sort" 'of see publicity as one part of public 
relations. / ^ • 

J) Y'ot}r^4::e-^l^t and rcmen&er this in communicatHjg. that to the people 
yovTte asking to be invplved in the project. Rublic relati6ns is your 
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general overall effort. Public relations is not publicity. Publicity is 
just a tool. So wh^t we reftlly have is a public relations Committee, and 
a public relations ci^airper^son, and then, hopefully, you'll, spread out and 
have publicis^ts or doers for different activities within thd whole P.R. 
spectrum. Ideally, you'll find a person who can work with the newspaper. 
Now paybe it is the newstiaper editor or the reporter! who is your link. Yoii 
want to find out if you iiave access to radio. You'll have someone who 
wants to be the radio link, and again, it might be tie radio station owner; 
it might be the newscaster or the station's public relations person. It 
depends on the size o^' your community and thci size ofl the station, but 
you're going to look for a radio* link on your comaittee. 



Sometimes these people are on the coEpa/.tt«e in n^e only. They don't 
actually come to any of your meetings, but by serving bn the committee 



they are aware of the pjf^oject. They may afty that they 



are too busy t^ jbe 
sense, you have 



on any conmittee, but ^hat they'll help ^ou. So, in a , 

th^ on your conmitte^ even though they flon't come to ill those meetings. 
You indoctrinated th6m by invitljig thenf to serve, and tlhey've agreed to 
support you, so you accomplished what ^ou wanted to accomplish. It's not 
in name only if you've got that support ^nd enthusiasm. 

If you have access to televisiop, you niJed someone who is interested 
in television and lis willing to go to the station and say "I don't know 
anything about television, but tell me what to do because we want to get 
coverage, public service spots, for our project." That might be the same 
person who goes to the radio statioi^s at^ finds out what to do. 

Cable? Cable and television have much in common. If you can spread 
out and have someone for cable and someone for commercial television, you're 
that much further ahead of the game. Because, as you^are aware, cable is 
much more informal; it'*s a community medium, and you have to approach them 
differently. 



You're going to start with step one and outline the channels of com- 
mmiication in your community. You're going to look at your community ai^d 
aslb^at are my channels of .communication. Okay, you have a weekly news-.x^ 
paper, ^n Sunday there's a magazine in the nearby metropolitan paper that 
has commuWLty news. A columnist on the daily paper sometimes uses items 
of interest ttsm^^ tiown. So you go through all the print resources avail- 
able.* That's reall5--t4ie.4iiJjDax5rT one step in the b^ckgro^ind work 
we were talking about - collecting and building this file n<><^Gnly on the 
current issues and interests of yoitr cbmmunity, but also what your^ channels 
of commutlicAtlons are. 
— / ^ ^ 
Let's name some channels of communication that might be in any small 
town. There's the weekly newspapeir, the radio and television stations 
those are the mass media channels. Others named are chjirch bulletins, com* 
munity bulletin boards, local special publications ^.e^lArKonic bulleltin 
boards, shop windows, city bus fiftgns, community trailers or signs, and 
merchants ' publications. 

Also through your retail merchants, you might have access for some 
excellent display materials. Even grocery stores sometimes have excellent 
posters that you can cut up or tt^e the back of. Seasonal decorations can 
be taken and used next year. \ * ^ . ^ 
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Anything you can get to the advertisers - ask these people if they 
can distribut| your flyejrs or special tickets. Stick them in grocery 
bags or put a flyer in their own publications. , 



One person suggested incorporating coupons on grocery advertising 
pages, I have found that one humanities project, even though they didn't 
need this kind of return, sent out a coupon for people to return for tic- 
kets or reservations. What they did was to offer food there to get people 
to come early and enjoy 'each other, kind of a social thing, and then move 
into the humanities program* Food is a good thing for communications. 
If they don't get enough people who say they're cpming to dinner, they 
just doi>'t havp the dinner. It's also a survey kind of thing and of course, 
there is a follow-up. They just use this as a kind of entree to get people 
to comei 

Different things work in different communities. Sometimes putting out 
a ticKet - getting a free ticket - makes it more important to come. You 
know that there's going to be a seat for you in the hall. One of these 
days you might have to worry about that, the hall is not going to be big 
enough and you will have to turn people away. If yoii do a really good job, 
and if you have Identified a project that is really relevant and exqiting 
to your cotnnunity, and you have followed through step-by-step, there may 
be times when you are concerned that too toany people are going to turn out. 
At this point you are probably saying "no way," but that's because you are 
only beginning to explore. 

Then there's another side to this. Quantity is not always the answer. 
After you've been through a number of humani^ties programs, you'Ve going to 
say "okay, I didn't get my goal of thirty peo^e to that program^ but the 
pebple who did show up were really key people who can get the word out about 
the program." Or "they were new people; somebody that the library has never 
reached before," So you're. aiming at quality audiences, not quantity. 
Your goal is not to bring in the multitudes, although you want a lot of 
people to come to the program. Don't be disappointed and don't base all ,f 
your evaluations on numbers. It's not a numbers *game. You need to look 
at it in relationship to what you're trying to accomplish. Some programs 
because of their popular appeal will be extremely well attended, and others 
you just count on a select audience coming, but that's your goal. You want 
the right people there for the right kind of program. 

Remember that your public relations committee is your translator for 
all the work you've done before. We say let them be in at the begi/ining 
as much as possible because the better they understand the project's goals 
and the pluses, the better job they can dp at communicating that information. 
This is your link and your P,R, committed will intejrpret the goals to your 
community and will find ways of publicizing the project. 

If you get a good publicity committee and a number of people involved ^ 
through the humanities, then it would be a shame to drop it if these people 
are interested. If you don't have a P,R, committer for your library, the 
htmianities project could be a tremendous stimulation to open up doors and|, 
get things started. If you get some good people, I'd hang on to them, an3 
try tQ get a committee .going for your library. This may not be a good thing 
for every library, but certainly look at this and say, "these people got 
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exclted about this project and they helped do radio spots** so a little 
later you can call on them to help with your on-going publicity. 

Getting to the project adpect, hopefully you will have a number of 
persons involved in the public reladons activities, but you should defin- 
itely have one person who is responsible for your total public relations 
and publicity* 

Q. How do you feel about getting a publicity or P.R. person from the 
city or county government invalved in your project? 

I think if there is a municipal or county p. r. agency or person who 
is working for all city or government agencies, it is very important to 
involve them and use them to the fullest extent possible. In the gMnt 
research, I explored particularly a library that had to use the municipal 
office and couldn't have a public relations person of their own. ^ Those 
people can hopefully be educated to include the library in their overall 
publicity efforts, but they will never have the time for the library or 
the humanities project that you personally have* Is this municipal per- 
son attuned to the library or are they a humanities person? Or is this 
a politician, is this a political job for this person? All of these 
things are what you explore when you are laying your ground work* And 
you're right, no matter what kind of person thts-^is^ your task is to com- 
municate with them and hopefully inspire them to communicateT)ack t^M^e 
community. At least you could use their bulletins and the city or couot^ 
newsletter . 



We talked a little bit this morning about the use of the words 
'^humanist** and ^'humanities." You need to use plain talk - words that 
excite or relate to your community and that they can Identify with* Few 
people can Identify with the words "humanist" and "humanities*" Yob can't 
depend on your project jargon. So what are you going to do about that? 

You are not publicizing the humanities overtly. In your grant pro- 
posal, you are required to say "Funded by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities." It nee^s to be on every piece of paper f .every flyer, bro- 
chure, press release. This project was funded by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities and the Oklahoma Humanities Committee or whatever It Is 
called In your state, and Implemented by the blank Public Library. If 
you have a co-sponsor, you also need to say In cooperyStlon with or In con- 
junction with the League of Women Voters. Determine/the extent of Involve- 
ment by the other groups. If they have co-sponsored the project, you must 
say co-sponsored by so-and-so. If they have contributed to the project, 
then, you might say "with the asslatance of" or "In conjunction with." You 
must work that out, but your audience could care less. , What i;hey want to 
know Is "what's In It for me?" This Is going to hurt some hipanltles peo- 
ple and some librarians, but that 1$ not news. It Is ^ping to be In the 
body of your story worked In as carefully as you can so they can't cut It 
out ♦ / 

Now, by the time you say all that/ ypur ten seconds or twenty seconds 
of air time Is long past. So what I do /tor the^ short spots Is to put It 
In at the bottom so that the media pepp4:6'know this and can Identify with 
It. But If you really want to do thfe job, the Important thing Isn't to 
say who funded it and who sponsored It. The Important thing? Is to give 
the people your message and to Interest them. 

14^ .■ 



"Hear Congressman James R. Jones and a representative of our . 
State Department discuss morality and foreign policy. First 
National Tower. 7:30 p.m. November 16 •" 

That's about as much as you can say in a twenty-five word, ten-second 
spot. In this case, Congressman James R. Jones is a message in itself. 
People who are interested in politics may want to come out and hear him. 
He's a name. So you can start with that. 

^'The performing arts dramatize urban problems in the Tulsa 
Change-Challenge-Choice Program. Discussion groups give 
you a chance to be heard." 

"Is America's foreign policy immoral? This time the question 
is being raised in a new program series . . •" 

See, we haven't mentioned humanist or humanitie^ in any of these. 

"Can citizens influence foreign policy? Cbngressman * James 
R. Jones, Herbert J. Spiro of the Department of State, and 
Carl Philicoff of the University oi Tulsa examine the 
effectiveness of our foreign policy and the influence of 
citizen values." 

There's a number of ways you can. approach the program with your lead. 

"A new approach to urban jjroblreras that concern us all in a 
multi-media presentation - such and such a time and place." 

Remember that while you have a responsibility to the humanities, these 
terms and the fact that you are doing it and being fbnded by someone else 
isn't news. 

/ i 

Somebbdy brought up timing. They said there m^st be some secret to j 
timing your publicity to make it effective. Yes, there is. Yod're going' 
to see a big push in the begfnning to get the word out, and then you'vf 
got to schedule a|ll along tile line. Things are going to slowjdown; atten* 
dance slacks off ^ Be sure/you have something in the middle of the project 
a feature or an in-depth interview, something that is going to stimulate 
interest again. And remenlber your wrap-up or follow-up. You have an on- 
going responsibility to the community so after your project is over, you 
still have a job to do. You have to say what happened and share the evalu- 
ation information with your community. , 

Generally your flyers should go out at same time as you start your 
newspaper, television and radio campaign because mass media only reinforces 
and lends stature to your direct community contacj^r You don't want to use 
all your guns at one time and thert just drop iu"' That's the problem for 
all of us. When we have s'o little time and- Energy, how do you keep this 
up? That's where it's impoi;t.ant to Involve your community in the public 
relations and let them carry *the word. The community approach is absolutel 
necessary as well as the mass media approach. You need to have the meeting 
calendar of all your community organizations so you can have your flyers 
and maybe send a speaker to them. You can use their mailing list. What- 
ever you can do to reach them individu^ly will help you to sustain your 
publicity. 
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Try to time your publicity so xhat everything reinforces each other. 
If the people don't hear it on the radio, they will see it in the newspaper, 
And if they don't see it in the newspaper, they will be on your mailing 
li&t or belong to a group that will hear it. It's a tall order, but 
that's your goal. We i^ll have our limits, but we do what we can. 



In addition to worki-ng in groups on plans for the hypothetical com- 
munities, each participant also developed plans for their individual li- 
braries using the principles and techniques outlined during the week. The 
final morning session was spent on the reports by the institute partici- 
pants on these programs they had planned to initiate in their libraries 
when they returned home. Excerpts from their reports follow. 



ARIZONA 

"Program Ideas for Scottsdale, Arizona" 

I Jackie Bregman ^ 

Two working titles have been explored: "The Value of a Dream - the 
Reality of a Myth" and "The Validity of a hfyth." These titles relate 
directly to the state theme, "Frontier Values Under the Impact of ^hange," 
in that they will investigate frontier values and contrast them to the 
emergence of today's values. One primary audience for whom these programs 
are being designed is composed of those people who have spent less than 
"twenty years in the state. 

Scottsdale is an upper middle class community with citizens of high 
educational levels, an expressed interest in all things cultural, and a 
common bond of having come to the area from elsewhere. There is an abun- 
dance of art galleries, theater groups, a c'ommunity college, a nearby 
university, a super progressive city with definite citizen involvement 
and an important seasonal visitor citizenry. 

Because of the wealth of resources within the community in the vein 
of talented and knowledgeable people ptqducing a ):ong-range humanities- 
based program should be a matter of organization. The individual programs 
will encompass a variety of formats: ^demonstration oi crafts, memorabilia, 
etc.; discussions with academic humatiists and townspeople; films which are 
critiqued, published materials and a permanent record in the form of video- 
tape which can be used throughout the state or adapted in the region. 

Complete cooperatit>n with the city administration will be vital. The 
prcgr^m^ could be presented as an adjunct to. the already existing STEP 
J(Scottsdale Town Enrichment Program) Committees which involve the citizens 
and explore issues of importance to the community. Many city departments 
(library, parks and recreation, planning) would be involved. 
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To head the project we would need a half-time project director who 
pc^sessed a wealth of experience in the areas of public relations, com- 
munity involvement, programming land even. audio- visual training. A former 
city administrative assistant oti a WICHE intern could be eii5>loyed in this 
cai)acity. Funds for a graphic attlst, public relations firm, and an out- 
side eveluator would be builtj into the grant request. 



lie 



The library can provide 
cit|y agencies and others as vjell 
an leXamlnation of the values ^ 
defknition for the future of 



an jnpetus for the project and contact the 

Through the interaction of these groups, 
3f tihe x:ommunity should emerge and a sense of 
the community should result. An_ 
ev^kuator, perhaps from the university, would add credence to the project 
and) assess its worth. 



Topics to be explored might include: "The Mystique of the Westerner"; 
"How refll/'tfi the myth?"; '*Which values brought the residents?"; "The one 
L^st shall be first"; "Shall we close the door?"; and "Scottsdale - what 
happened to the myth?" 

Budgeting is an impossible item to determine at this time and'Tequires 
input from the library administration and city staff. 

Program Ideas : 

- Film series and discussion ^f the myth of the cowboy with producers 
and adtors (Ford and Wayne and Solarno) 

- Future - exhibits of future architecture by Charles Mantooth of 
Saliesen West and Paolo Soleri of Acrosanti and City Planning Dept.^ 

-^Original script contrasting the values of the West with those of 
today as^.they ara changing. (Denyl Yares who has written for and 
also produced, films migtrt help.) 

- A community survey which would irwestigate the reasons why people 
come to the area X^-^^corporating values) and whether they saw the 
dream altered or tarnished' or non-existant . 

- The growth of energy: Who has the water? One CAP and solar energy? 
If there's fto energy, whete do we go?, 

- The West's most western tybwn - What does that mean? Can they be 
blended? 

Topics to explore: - - < 

- ybat^ happened to Ahe small town of Scottsdale? Where is^ it going?* 
I? this what we want? What about future residetidsZ How. does the 
myth, of the West afftect our thinking? / 



The mystique of the (Westerner - the cowboy, th6 calvary and the 
miner. 6l^sh of values. What affect did the ^i^Jbdaw have on the 
justice system? How linich came from Mexico? Whose^^and did we. take? 
(Bring in information on Mexican land grants, reservft-tlonizing the 
Indian and his land.) What about Peralta? 

thfe lure of gold, the dream of tiches versus the reality of carving 
out a living out of barren land. \ 
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Th6 development of the area, the influx of tourists, air force per- 
sonnel, etc. The coming of irrigation and refrigeration (Goethe) 
and their affect (begin with Hohokam - anthropological v^lew versus 
present-day scarcity of water.). I 



How real is the myth? Explore the west of the movies an( 



veyance of space, manifest destiny, savage Ifldians and riji^hless out 
laws versus 
memorabilia. 



laws versus the way it really was as evidenced in doctmierlts and other 



its con- 



' (Could have displays of early skills and crafts and^ discission of 
what remains today; try for authors Whose works, have been made into 
films - how true were they; glorification of the outlaw. What was 
the role of women - Martha yfiunmerhayes vs. Pearl White? What is a 
man without a gun?) / 

How did the real or imagined values of the. West promote people to 
come here to settle? Who owns Arizona? What happened to the dream 
ghost towns vs. new towns? 

How much did the minorities contribute to define western Values? 
the Mormon with his religion, the tour'ists who perhaps rejburn as 
residents; the Spanish with their native culti^jre. 

The one last shall be first? The owners became the owned and now 
want it back. 

Shall we close the door? Is there room for more?. How? Use Soleri 
and his concept of aerology; also Talislen West pet^onnel. 



'^What's in the Copper Pot?*' 



Maj^garet Farrier 



Objective : To stimulate interest in the libraty through a series of pro- 
grams based on. the history, art, music", customs and religion of the various 
cultural groups brought in through mining. ' 

Audience : These programs would Ue geare^ tto retirees and recent arrivals. 

Theme: Exploring thjs effect of early values as felt by today 's' citizens 
Which relate to the^state theme: "Frontier Vdlues Under the Impact of 
Change.'* ^ / 

Narrative: Our area is situated between mountain passes and there are half 
a do:^en copper mines in the surrounding mountain«^ Hence th^ main industry, 
mini/ng, has brought many different nationalities or cultural groups from 
Eurepe and North America into the area. Present residents are descendants 
oi Slavs, Czechs, Spanish, Irish, English adfd Mexicans who came to work the 
gold and silver nvlnes. There is an especially large settlement of the Cen-^ 
tral European who in turn brought his culture to. mingle with the other ele- 
ments in the Southwest. This influx began in or about 1875, sltiwed when 
imtaigration was closed, and reopened in the 1930's. ^ It is still continuing . 
in the present day. Many of the new arrivals are not aware of the rich cul- 
tural backgroTfiid of these settlers and the first generation born in the area 
is fading fast. 
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Format : A series of monthly programs to begin about January with the 
assistance of other cultural organizations in the .COBtBunity. 

1. Slides featuring early days of mining, followed by anecdotes 
' of pioneers, enlljfeing the aifl of Gila County Historical 

i Association and the resources of the Clara T. Woody Museum. 

2. Musical instrumentalist (hopefully an academic humanist from 
U. of A. or ASU) featuring music -of the late 19th century 
updated to present. Local Music Club may help with this. 

3. Art exhibit c,onsisting of paintings of early buildings and people 
of this area (a contest was held several years^^ago and most of 
the paintings are still in the areei.). Possibly this might be 

- — combined with photography. There is both an Art and Camera 

Association 'or Club; also instructors in both at the local 
community college. 

. 4. Social life and-eustoms in the early days - a ^style show nar- 
rated by a member of the Woman's Club who sponsor the Library 
with members of the Junior Club acting as models. , 

5. Today Panel - members o!f major organizations and companies 
stating direction town 'is going with participants equally 
divided between the sekes. These programs would be held itj 
the meeting room above jthe library. 

Funding : Hopefully, we will be^Able to secure NEH Funds supplemented by the 
County to pay for this project. 'wfe-wettH: have t/o hire a part-time person 
to act as Project Chairman for wtiich I will .Apply as I only work during 
library open hours in the day (25 hours we^lcly) and I have the knowledge 
gained at the Humanities Institupe.' Contacts of resource people will 
aid me in setting up a permanentt resour^^e file for tHe use^ of all the are^a. 
Other expenses, such as publicitV, office expense, clerical, etc. will be 
figured more closely when I have! access to more information. 

"irTaddition to this project, I would like to start an outreach project for 
the Senior Citizens and S^ut-Ins relating to the Humanities as many of these 
old people cannot get tojoxxv library as it has a lofig flight of steps^ 

Another project which could be ^worked out in our sjcea yith the help of the 
County Library and the neighboring county (which yould bfe a long-range one) 
would be similar to the Gua^lupe River project dbne in Texas. We have the 
Gila River which runs through t^th counties and ^s used for irrigation pur- 
poses as well as ranching. RecTpa^tioniBts »such as hunters, fiphers k^d 
tubers Cause the ranchers and farmeTa much grid'f as Arizona's Law prevents 
anyone from being fenced away ftom wat6r.< 

I 
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•'Build|Lng Yuma • 8 Cultural Borders" 

j John McCracken 

Narrative Description : The Yuma City-County Library is in a unique posi- 
tion to provide a forum and supportive material resources for public con- 
sideration, discussion,, appreciation and development of the arts in Yuma. 
Yuma is fortunate to ha|ve many organizations and businesses attuned to the 
development of the arts.. A few of these include the Yuma Fine Arts Associa 
tion. Southwest Symphony, DeserX, Artists, Father Garces* Celebration of the 
Arts, School District Art Association^ Indian art groups, dance studios, 
photographic interests Community Cone ere Association, handicraft graups 
and the Arfzana Western, College. , Many of these groups are productive and 
cooperative while at rtr^es they ate at cross purposes and often embrace them 
selves. in conflict. - ' 

Yuma's geographic location In the Southwest is on the east bank^of the 
lower Colorado River di^rectly facing the state of California, aod Jg^cated 
only several miles nort^i of Mexico. The cultural ethnicity comprises 
Indians, Mexican-Americans / Orientals , Blacks and Anglos, a^l of whom have 
had long traditions in the histoxry and arts of Yuma, Arizona's westernmost 
frontier. , ^ •; ' . r 

Purpose j(Qbjectives ) : To .cooperatively sponsor and present a series of 
monthly programs to enrich, expose, discuss an^ coordinate the wide variety 
of arts activities in the community. The, programs will be held in the 
Yuma^ity- County Library Auditoriiin, Arizona College and the Yuma Fine 

Arts Association's newly eatablished Depots" - ^ " ^ 

■f _ 

The Library is ^tablishing an^ arts services collepti^^of material*^ 
resources to supplemeht, yet not duplicate, those materials tthich already 
eiftst in the cotnnunity. Arts and music collations in Americatt.s^ublic li- 
bi^ari^s have a long and sustained history and there is a growing preHomi- 
nince' Of serious use of these facilities by all kinds of individuals Da :the 
community." A parallel need in the community^ is , to provide a forum for ai^ 
and music discussion, display, and, practlca^L demonstration of local and 
regional credtions'^i^ stable and rotating iferks. In addition, there are 
practical applications^^o be made in relating the library's resources tp 
the community in a closerv^more realistic, -and intimate way than irt the 
past. The Library is thus b^ng pijo^erly identified as a cultural resource 
for meeting the parallel nee4s dfpradticing arts and music and the aupport 
ive materials.' With the continuing growth of the arts and music in Ifuma, 
the Yuma City-County Library, as well 4s other cultural organizations are, 
in a unique position to fulfill the ddnands for , information, materials an<^ 
functiofial services, in arts and muaic related subject areas. | 

The principal reason for developing thi$ supplementary resource collbc 
tion to make information available to all citi4:ens in the community. Thej 
purpose is to serve all citizens in the community^ but not cater specificj- 
ally ^o the elitist. An ultimate side benefit to' the community ^ould be/ 
to organize a local commission of the arts by bringing together /the diverse 
groups interested in the'^rts and musicf^ i / / 

Format : The Library in tooperation with othet cultural organlfzations wijl 
provfde a monthly series, of lectures, panel discussions, tour^, readings 

media productions and otfher methods deemed apjirppriate; 

j 

I 
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Many local organizatVons , includirlg the 
j{)re8ent programs both on i^c^l and statle 
grams in the libr^iry, the Depot and the Col 
will be made to a wider au4i^nce. Therie is 
YumA and many citizens are ^P^ble to travel 



Ob-vyioiisly , many academic humanists! wil 
participating in the programd.. After mUch di 
from various groups, active participation is 



Audience : 



Unlimited, but to enbourage the ncn-elltist to attend. 



Relation to State Theme: Yuma is a rapidly 



library, have been funded to 
levfels. By presenting these pro- 
Isge, exposure to the progranls 
10 public transportation in 
(iven a few miles. 



be involved in planning and 
scussion with representatives 
evidently enthusiastic. 



growing connunity. In a st 
in other sectors, Yuma is 



tate 



The 



which is experiencing financial difficulties 

experiencing sl positive trend in a steady eccjnomic and population grow( 
The state of the arts is also experiencing a 
growth in Yuma over the past decade has been dynamic and there is every 
reason to believe that the years ahead hold great promise. The inherent 
danger in this growth is the gradual loss of Ytmia's identification with its 
past. Yuma's history was at one time most vital in the entire state because 
of its role as a distribution center for supplies, fopd and other goods by 
river boats. Much of the tradition in arts and music is related to Yuma^s 
heritage as a major seaport. During the past century, tli^ river boat busi- 
ness was a booming one, and established Arizona's very survHvgl^ In this 
century, a new frontier is emerging-and the art and music fields^^r^e most 
significant in the modern development of Yuma. 

Description of Sponsoring Organizat lotis ; The Yuma City-County Library sees 
itself as an educational as well as a i^ecrea^ional institutions which dis- 
seminates information to meet the learning needs of the area it serves. 
The Library is the Regiqnal Resource Library Headquarters for Region IV in 
Arizona and serves both Yuma and Mohave Counties - one- fourth, of th*e western 
portio;i of the state. The library comprises a ten-year-old main library, 

^five branches, three bookmobiles, extension services and a heavily used 
inter-library loan service. The Information and Referral Service is head- 

. quartered in the main library and is als()f located in two branches. 



A unique service is a bookmobile service by interstate contract fbr . 
iastern Imperial County, California, probably one of the very few in the 
nation. Plans are already undeirway to establish shared programs with other 
arts and music organizations both in Yuma and throughout tjie state. Yuma, 
for example, w:|.ll participate with the Arizona Commission for the Arts and 
Humanities in a literature series. The University of Atizona has committed 
itself to sharing musical programs alon^ with local Indian groups. The 
Yuma Fine Arts Association and the Desert Artists group will be sharing with 
academic humanists from the Arizona Western College and the Chamber of (Com- 
merce in Yuma to develop a greater understanding of the arts and music in 
Yuma. Practical demonstrations such as, crafts, #rt, musical performances, 
will be held vith respect to traditional and contemporarrjy^ values . The' 
library will provide supplementary materials and be involved with the various 
organizations a:s appropriate. 
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"Iri Beauty May I Walk" 



Audience: . Native Americans 



Daphne Pecl( 
Richard Hej^aer 



Ob j ec ti ve : To recognize khe tole and contribution Of the native American 
in thfe Southwest to a chatiging society. 

Program Description : This ^heme is cojoaprised of twelve different programs 
produced in cooperation witn. the Tribal Museum. The programs, are to be a 
traveling e^diibit; housed in k semi-tri|ck. These programs will be brought 
to the people, as oppos^^ to the peoplte to us, because the reservation 
covers such a large area; maily people have no rapid means of transportation 
and the people are not book or library briented. Even though these programs 
are ^dftsigned to be brought to various |tocales on the reservation, they could 
also'De shown to other arenas off the ijeservation which express an interest 
in experiencing these different progralns. 

The .Programs will contain displays, prtotos, audio tapes, video tapes, 
records, films, artifacts, and* other njaterials as needed. When possible, 
video tapes of various authorities on ithe topics being covered will be 
made to complement the exhibit. Programs aimed highly on audio-visual 
materials are l;o be used because of the'rich oral tradition of the Native 
American, as opposed, to a group which is book oriented. 

This theme is to cover a one year time span, with the programs Ranging 
mpnthly. 

The staffs of the museum and the library will prepare the programs, but 
additional fund© will have to be raised to hi^e ^drivers and an advisor , 
(possibly an academic humanist). ] ' j 

I estimate that. approximately $.85,000.00 will have to be raised initially 
^r the one year period. This initial cost is high because little of the 
ba«ic equipment' and materials needed is owned by either the Library- or the 
Mureum. A rough budget follows: 



Semi-Truck 
I^ersonnel 

Collection, General 
Collectfon, Audio-Visual 



(Artifacts 
Equi^ent, General 
Equipment, Audio- Visual 
Supt>lies 

Miscellaneous (gas, food, / $ 8,000.00 
iiotels, etc. ) ^ 



TOTjiL 



$25,000.00 
$18,000.00 
$.5,000.00 
$ 5,000.00 
$10,000.^00/ 
$ 2, 000/. 00 
$10,000.00 
$ 2,000.00 



/< $85,000.00 
This thedhe is currently being considered fbr use by the Navajo 

150 . 
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communication has been established with a private foundation to consider 
the possibilities of funding sych a program, 

r 

Programs : * 

1. Weaving - Examples of .different types of products (rugs, sash 
belts, etcO; dye charts showing where the dyes come from; 
examples of looms and displays, of various weaving techniques. 

2. Jewelry - Displays of beadwork, silversmi thing and stonework. 

3. Basketry - Displays of materials used; various designs, and. 
various techniques . ^ 

4. Paintings - examples of contemporary work; pictographs, and 
traditional art forms. 

5. ^ Pottery - where the clay is found, how it is formed, processed 

and painted; examples of various forms of work. 

6. Medicine - examples of native healing methods, atld how they are 
used by and in conjunction with modern techniques. 

7. Fcfbds - what the native American gave us; various cooking 
techniques. 

8. Religion - religious artifacts; current religious practices; 
growth of the Native American church. 

# 

9. Government - comparison of modern and traditional forms. 

10. Land Use - Agriculture, ranching, irrigation, tecliniques, 
mining past and present. 

11. . Dwelling - models of traditional homes and current trends. 

12. Dress - traditional dress forms and manufacturing techniques. 
Ski41s and knowledge Needed : . Local history and talent. 

Persons or Groups : In Cooperation with the Tribal Museum. 

( * * * * . 

/ 
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^'A Humanities -Based Program for Pinal County*' 

Melvin J* Sappington 

Theme : Pinal County: A Multi-Cultural Unity 
Audience : Mexican-American, Indian, Black and White 

Objective : Motivate a greater appreciation for varied cultures within 
Pinal County and their contribution to the community. ^ 

Narrative^ : Ethnic groups named above have a difficult awareness on their 
part of understanding their contributions to the community and of utilizing 
the white man's ways to foster greater unity and growth for the whole man. 
These ethnic groups ajre not appreciated by the whites as much as they could 
be nor do they appreciate the white culture as much as, they sl]ould. 

Programs must be structured to motivate the worthwhileness ^of all cultures 
for the total development of all concerned through more participation in 
the ideals that briiig brotherhood to tKe community. 

Format : 1. Programs sponsored by the county library and the historical 

society showing an historical overview by way of color slides and 
narrative of the contributions of each ethnic group in the fields 
of music, farming and social customs. Colored slides are to be 
created for the presentation. 

2. Speakers and panel discussions representing each ethnic group 
addressing themselves to the benefits of each culture in terms of 
educational values and lifestyles each fias to offer. 

3. Cultural understanding through, exhibits* of handicrafts, 
pottery and other wares. 

4. Live performance of the arts through poetry reading, dancing, 
music, and specialized food dishes. . 

Resdprces : Casa Grande Region National Park # 
Coupty Historical Society 

State Library and Archives . ^ - ' f 

Humanities Department of the. University of^ Arizona 
College' and High School Students 
Radio Station 
Newspaper 

Civic Organizations 
Board of Supervisors of the County 
Central Arizona College 

Administration : This project is to be funded partly by the Arizona 
Committee for the Humanities and by t\\e State Library with a, part-time 
project director hired from the funds. The county lib/ary will lend 
its support to coordinate the program. These programs will be shown in 
fifteen different communities throughoqt the county for one year. 
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ARKA^SAS 

"Public Library Services: Right or Privilege?" 

Kathleen Sharp 

Theme : The responsibility of government to provide public services, 
specifically public library service. 

Purpose : To challenge the tax-paying public to examine the responsibility 
of government to provide public library services and to discover if there 
are or should be limits to access to those services. 

Audience : Local government officials,, tax-paying public • 

Format : One slide/tape presentation followed' by forum-panel of government 
officials , academic humanists, business leaders, minister, professional 
librarian in discussion with the public one tim^ in eadh of the three 
counties. Thid would be an examination of the inclusiveness or limits td 
one tax-supported agency:, the 'public library. 

State Theme : Individual Rights and Community Values.. 

■» 

Public Policy Issues : Minority group rights (aged, handicapped, socially 
disadvantaged, etc.); equal justice for all citizens; jrelations among 
governments; taxation; the effect of community values ^on limiting access 
to public services. 

Humanists involved could include the following disciplines: law, 
ethics, political science and sociology. 

Sponsoring Agency : Northeast Arkansas Regional Library serving the library 
needs of Greene, Clay and Randolph Counties. Omr objective is to reinforce 
the idea that the public library is for everybody and the extent of the 
servicfes offered. Increased funding and more visage would be indications 
that our objective had been met. 

N.E.H.' funding will be sought through an Arkansas Humanities Program 
grant • 

Publications on library services to special groups: aged, prisoners, 
blind, geographically isolated. Pamphlets from ALA and State Library. 

* * * 



LOUISIANA 

The seven librarians from Louisiana who attended the workshop (Janell 
Amy, Louis Covington, Charles Harrington, Betty Jackson, Moxie Martin, 
Margaret Murphy, and Garland Strother) submitted a jc^int project they 
developed. 

\ ! 
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PROJECT TITLE : '^You Count'* 

PURPOSE : To develbp in individuals a sense of purpose, pride and power in 
the cotmminity, state ahd nation. 



:\)e£ 



OBJECTIVES ; ' J 

(1) Bring perspectives of the humanities to three identified areas of 
concern in regard to the individual's right in the marketplace: the rol^ 
of the consumer in Louisiana, the role of Louisiana wotden, and the power-* 
lessness of the poor. 

(2) Involve diverse social, economic and ethnic groups. 

(3) Promote libraries as a community resource for information. 

(4) Develop imaginative library programs related to the Louisiana 
Conjmittee for the Humanities theme for use throughout Louisiana. 

AUDIENCE : Louisiana adults. 

FORMAT : 

* 

I. Production of a film for statewide distribution to be used in con- 
junction with regional and local programs to stimulate discussion of public 
policy issues. This film is visualized as being a montage of various aspects 
of Louisiana cultural and economic life with emphasis on the role of the 
individual. The film will incorporate music indigenous to the state ^of 
Louisiana, and in addition, an original song written especially for this 
film which will incorporate the "You Count" theme. The end of the film will 
show a coming together of the individuals shown throughout the film in 
united pride to stand on top of or around a chosen symbol (outline of the 
state, state seal, Louisiana flag) of Louisiana. 

II. Suggested programs for regional and local library programs which 
carry out the "You Count" theme and sU.mulate discussion of public policy 
issues. These programs will utilize vicious formats to explore specific 
issues, such as the followingt ^ ^ 

A. You Count: the court" of law 

1. The Ideal ' 

a. dramatic excerpts from literature inv^ving courtroom 
scenes 

b. academic humanist leadinjr'a discussion of these works 

2. Reality 

a. moot court 

b. academic humanist leading a discussion involving the 
question of whether or not justice only prevails for 
the rich. v 

B. You Count: your right to know 

1. academic humanist leading a panel made up of representatives 
of local media discussing their po,licy and approaches in 
regaPd to 'the question of the public's right to know. 

2. reading lists ^ ^ ^ 

C. You Count: consumer cooperatives 

1. lecture by an academic humanist followi^d by group discussion 

2. workshop on setting up cooperatives 

3 . reading lists 



1 
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D. You Count: CoushAtta Indians 
^ !♦ demonstration of pine needle weaving followed by a dis- 
cussion led by an academic humanist of how an indigenous 
craft has facilitated recognition and power for this 
minority group 

2. traveling exhibit. 

E. You Count: from cotton to soybean in Tensas Parish 
1. academic humanist leading a panel discussion followed by 

audience participation 
2« multi*media presentation t^f historical aspects 

3. reading list and other information materials 

F. You Count: world of health 

1. academic humanist leading a panel discussion followed by 
audience participation 

2. exhibit 

3. reading list and other informational materials 

G. You Count: Consumerism 

1. films 

2. exhibits of labeling, etc. 

3. workshops 

4. reading list and other informational materials 

H. You Count: Louisiana's goldmine * oil and gas 

1. historical exhibit 

2. films and multi-media 

3. academic humanist leading a panel discussion followed by 
audience participation 

4. reading list and other informational materials , 

Suggested regional and local library programs listed above are not 
meant to be complete at this time, but are meant to give a brief idea of 
the types of programs which will be developed. 

RELATION TO STATE THEME : The **You Count" project shows individuals how 
they, in their various^roles , have a right in that area of human life called 
the marketplace/ 




SPONSORING ORg^IZATIONS : Louisiana State Library, Louisiana Library Asso- 
ciation, Louisiana Tourist ODmmission, State Chamber of Commerce, Governor's 
Office of Consumer Protectiott, League of Women Voters, Louisiana Historical 
Society, Public Affairs Res^rch Council, NAACP, COr)OFHa>^etc. 

FUNDING : An application will be filed for an NEH grant which will include 
funding for a project coordinator, filmmaker, song writer, publicity and 
needed supportive staff. 



NEW MEXICO 

y 

"Energy for Mankind" 

f 

^ Wythe Grosser 

No topic is a more contemporary public isaue than the energy crisis 
and its impact on mart>. The harnessing of thermonuclear energy in the **H'* 
bomb, during the 1950 's at Los Alamos, gave the United States a fearful 



15 



weapon, but its principles m*y now give man an answef to his quest for a 
source of energy to sustain civilisation. Solar, geothermal, wind and 
fossil energy • and nuclear power plants - have their limitations, but 
energy from fusion (now in the research stage) is limitless and cheap* 

It is proposed to produce a 28 minute, color, 16 mm. film, ''Energy 
for Mankind," with the fathers of the '*H'* bomb, Edward Teller and Stanislau 
Ulam, the key scierttists responsible for its development. The film would 
attempt to record in non-technical language the birth of the original idea 
and evaluate its impact on civilization. It would endeavor to capture the 
genius, the complex scientific and ethical questions, and the human drama 
involved in the discovery and development of the new energy source. 

Academic humanists, such as historians and philosophers, possibly 
from St. John's College, will be invited to participate in informal inter- 
views with Dr. Teller and Dr. Ulam to illuminate and bring a new perspec- 
tive on the significance of the ir ^ scovery in terms of the human condition. 

Special effects and innovative camera techniques would be used to 
capture this adventure in energy and its profound effects on the lives of 
people, 

The Los Alamos Humanities Council and the Los Alamos Historical Society 
will be asked to co-sponsor the film with the Mesa Public Library. A team 
of professional filmmakers has already offered its services: Mario Bali- 
brera, award-winning writer-director of documentary films at the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory; Dr. Daniel Kseing, a nuclear physicist and staff 
member at the Laboratory; and Dana Balibrera, with an MA in history and a 
scriptwriter. Allen Gerlach, program director of the New Mexico Humanities 
Council, will be consulted before submitting the project. 

Upon completion of the film^ it will be shown publicly (audience would 
be just about everybody in the town). A panel discussion with academic 
humanists and scientists will follow with audience participation. Community 
response will be measured by a questionnaire distributed at the discussion. 

The film will be offered to all libraries in the state for programs. 
It will be available to television stations and libraries, etc., outside 
of the state by applying to Balibrera Film Company. 

* * * 



"Jal: Future Ghost Town?'* 

Donnie Fuller 



Description of Program : Jal^ New Mexico, is located in the Southwest cor- 
ner of the state, it is an isolated town; the closest large town is 
sixty-seven miles away in Texas. The petroleum^industry is the largest 
industry. All major oil companies and some of the independent companies 
have many wells around Jal. Jal is known as the Gas Capital^ of the World. 
El Paso Natural Gas Company is the largest employer in Jal. Ranching is 
the sedpnd largest industry. 

I 
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Jal takes it name from th/& brand of a ^arge ranch 61x miles northeast 
of Jal in the late 1880's. Hooeeteaders began to move into this area itl 
1906. With thej discovery of oil in the mid-twenties , Jal became a boom town. 
In 1965, E.P.N.G. company began moving their '*white collar" workers to other 
areas leaving mostly laborers*. In 1970, E.P.N.G. company closed down one 
of their plants completely. " There is the possibility that other plants will 
be closed in thn future, leaving only a skeleton crew behind. 

Purpose : The purpose of a program along these lines is to make the permanent 
residents of Jal realize this possibility and to secure action that might 
help the situation* 

Audience : The permanent residents of Jal and businesses in Jal. 

Format: Panel discussion with film if one is available on this subject. 
Discussion to be concerned with the possibility of tjii^ happening and to 
prepare for this. ^ 

Relation to State Theme : It supports the state theme whereby sct^olars 
examine human values, tradition, change or take other humanistic approaches 
to understanding contemporary issues. 

Administrative Structure : Humanist, either a sociologist or a political 
scientist. Spokesman from the churches. Superintendent of principal 
from the schools. Mayor or someone representing town government (City . 
Council member, or Chamber of Commerce manager.) 



Parapsychology: To Develop the "Other" Dimension 

Monese Barron 

Ruidoso is a small isolated community located in a mountain area in 
Lincoln County, New Mexico. The county seat is thirty miles away over a 
mountain pass; Carrigoza is on the plains. Alamogordo is 45 miles ai;ay on 
the plains and there is an air base and community college there. 

About 80% of the permanent residents are White; about 107. are Mexican- 
American; and there are a few Blacks. The Mescii^lero Indian Reservation is 
about five miles to the Southwest in the mountains. \^ 

Ruidoso Public Library opened in January, 1975. It is the only public 
library in the county. Ruidoso is the largest town and is a shopping cen- 
ter for Capitan (pop. 2,000), Lincoln (pop. 800), and Carrigozo (pop. 2500). 
The community goal for the library was to contribute to the culture and 
hopefully change the image from a community interested only in tourist 
dollars to a people who have ob^ctives for developing a cultural climate 
for the permanent residents who could share it with summer residents and 
tourists • 

There is a group in Ruidoso known as Cathedral of the Pines who raised 
money to locate a spot for meditatJ.on where an individual could go and {pay 
reverence in whatever manner they wished. The two ladies who were instru- 
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mental in 'forming the group had excellent libraries in the areas of the 
occult, and psychic phenomenon which were given to the public library 
when they passed away. There are many people in the library community 
besides this group who read extensively in these areas. 

I hope to produce a program for the Cathedral of the Pines group, 
newcomers to Ruidoso, and visitors which would deal with the area of 
parapsychology. 

★ * * 



OKIAHOMA 

The five librarians from Oklahoma who attended the Institute (Robert 
Griffith, Kathy Miller, Beverly Phillips, Mary Sage, and Mary Beth Ozmun) 
decided to work as a committee to plan a joint program for their libraries. 



Theme : Oklahoma Image: Multi-Cultural Influence 

Objective ; To motivate the understanding and preservation of the cultural 
heritage of the state and local communities. 

Audience : Wide population base, ethnic groups and minorities 

Narrative: Oklahoma has a rich heritage; a combination of cultures, as well 
as a conglomerate of political, economic, and religious traditions. This com- 
bination of cultures is a result of the fact that its people came from all 
directions for many different reasons to settle in the state. The image of 
the Cowboy and Indian is a common, yet controversial one* The Five Civilized 
Tribes and the settlement of the Plains tribes in*Westem Oklahoma added to 
the cultural complex. Descendants of Italians, Slav, Greek, Welsh, Polish 
and Russian miners, as well as Mennonite and Czech settlements, increase the 
richness of Oklahoma's ethnic community. Homesteaders came from all areas 
during the land rush of 1889. Blacks are another important e^lement of 
Oklahoma's population, comprising about 77. of the total. 

The blending of these diverse ethnic communities has been rapid in some areas 
and slow in others. The differences among tl\eir habits and traditions are 
still evident, and only recently has any sort of cultural synthesis taken 
place. However, the process of integration of the various cultures is 
occurring at a, rapid pace. Soon, Oklahomans will hav^ little to distinguish 
themselves from otli^ Americans except geography and ^yitural heritage. 

It is the purpose of this program to recognize and preserve this multi- 
cultural heritage in the state of Oklahoma.' Packets will be deva^loped 
at the state level which will include source material and suggested formats 
for local programs throughout the state. Each packet will be broad in scope 
using the perspective of the total humanities, specif ically^ history, architec- 
^ture, sociology, and language. They will be designed as a, general introduction 
to the topic which can then be developed and adapted by lc«:al libraries t6 fit 
the resoiyrces and interests of their communities. \^ 
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Format : 

1. Film and discussion series on the ethnic cultures in the state. 

a. Cowboy and Indian Mystique * 

b. The Black Cowboy 

c. North from Mexico 

2. Exhibits traveling, to be developed by local and state resource 
agencies • 

a. photographic display of state architecture influenced by 
ethnic groups 

b. Indian costumes and crafts 

c. The Cowboy 

d'. Sculpture exhibit, scenes from Old West 

3. Panel discussions involving local academic humanists and resource 
individuals 

a. Historical documentation of the Cowboy and Indian confronta- 
tion as compared to modern movie portrayal: "The Indian: Warrior 
or Victim?" 

,b. Panel on the Past, Present and Future of Black Communities in 
Oklahoma 

c. Mexican- American Contribution to Oklahoma 

4. Bibliography and Resource Development to supplement above formats. 



* * * 



TEXAS 



A committee of four librarians from the South Texas area including 
Marya H. Herrera, Margaret Neu, John V. Nichols, and Lydia Romero developed 
the I following three programs for their area.' 

"Corpus Christi Area Library System: 
Program of Service to Mexican-Americans" 

Audience: Mexican-Americans (as specified in the grant contract) 
Objectives : 

N^l. Improve the ability of the area libraries to serve the informational, 
^ cultural and educational needs of the Mexican-American community. 
i. Develop, demonstrate and evaluate program packages for use on an 
area-wide basis in South Texas. 

3. Establish guidelines and criteria for future development of program 
packages . 

4. Instruct area librarians in planning, implementing, promoting and 
evaluating library programs. 

5. Create an awareness of the role the library can play in the community. 

6. Stimulate interest in and pursuit of grant funds for the panose of 
X creating additional program packages. 

Community Needs : 

1. Lack of awareness of the value of education and the availability 
of educational opportunities. 

Er|c 15^ 
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2. Lack of awareness of the cultural contributions of Mexican- 
Americans in Texas. ^ 

3. Lack of accurate information on legal and political channels for 
effective change. 

Themes : 

1. Education in the Mexican-American Community: Hurry Tomorrow 

2. South Texas: A Blending of Cultures? 

3. Mexican-Americans in the Marketplace 

Administrative Structure : 

1. Systems Coordinator (full-time) - as project consultant 

2. Project Coordinator (part-time) - full authority 
a. Project Assistant - hired under grant 

3. Advisory Planning Council - made up of area librarians 

Program Packages ; are designed to be either self-contained library programs 
in themselves, or core materials around which a local program element 
can be built. They, should be flexible enough to perunit additiori of 
program elements (or deletions) without destroying the integrity of 
the program. They should also be designed to serve the program needs 
of a variety of libraries. » 

Program Package Elements : 

1. Audio-Visual Materials (tfilms^. slide/tapes, videotapes, audio 
cassettes, etc.) are seetvas Che core materials. 

2. Books /Booklists - when appropriate, paperback packets may be 
developed for free distribution, otherwise, booklists may be 
created from system-available titles. 

3. Publicity Materials - will be pre-packaged (flyers, posters, 
public service announcements, press releases, radio tapes, TV 
ads, etc.) and acconq>anied by publicity schedule. 

4. Program Suggestion - will be a 'living' listing of resource 
people and organizations tailored to the region. Each library 
which adds an original element to the program wij.1 be encouraged 
to add it to the program package suggestion list, or actually 
add it to the program package. * ' 

5. Evaluation Techniques - the program package will include a set of 
evaluation forms to be used to evaluate the program as presented.' 
Other evaluation techniques will be ihcorporated into the program 
package as resourced permit (such as outsid^ evaluators, etc.). 

^. Guidelines and Criteria - these will be developed at the outset, 
and used to encourage the development and perpetuation of locally 
done programs which may be useful on a system-wide level. These 
may include criteria for the creat^^on of permanent traveling 
library exhibits, etc. ^ 



(* May be the mc^^t in5)ortant element ^as far as library syste^ develop- 
nient.) 

Instruction : this will be a very important function of the Program Coordina- 
tor, ^nd the Systems Coordinator. Area librarians will need assistance 
at the beginning in planning, and implementing these program packages. 
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'*Hurry Tomorrow: 
Education in the Mexican-American Comnunity" 

Objectives : 

1. Motivate Mexican-American people to enter and remain in the^^ 
educational system. 

2. Inform Mexican- American people of available educational oppor- 
tunities . 

3. Motivate use of adult educational materials. 

/ 

Introduction : This program package is seen as a series of elements which 
revolve around and culminate in a two-day Job Fair, The Job Fair would in- 
clude booths set up for different local employers, or perhaps regional 
employers from outside the community. Program elements would be inter spers 
throughout dealing with topics such as job skills, training/retraining, ' 
problems of Mexican-Americans in the job market, discrimination and affirma 
tive action, etc. 

Program Formats : Audience ; 

1. Job Fair (two days) Unemployed 

2. El Teatro Campesino Mexican-Americans 

3. Film/Lecture - job skills & retraining Unemployed 

4. Film/Lecture - affirmative action Mexican- Americans 

5. Radio Interviews with Call-Back 

(taped with Mexican7American leaders and 
labor department personnel) 

6. paperback Packets (ARCO, GED, etc.) 

7. List of Materials Available Area Librarians and 

Unemployed drop-outs 



Mexican- Americans in the Marketplace - "Pssst, hey buddy..." 
Objectives : 

1. Inform audience of legal rights of consumers 

2. Create awareness of consumer pitfalls. 

3. Motivate an appra.isal of consumer buying patterns. 

Introduction : This program package is designed as a series of program ele- 
ments that could run on a weekly basis for one or two months. Thete are 
considerable numbers of resource people available as program moderators and 
participants - from representatives from the State Attorney General's offic 
to Better Business Bureau personnel. Each library would, of course, have 
the option of using any or all of the program elements. ^- 

Program Formats : 

1. Film/Discujialon - consumer pitfalls 

2. Ei^lm'/Dlscussion - women and credit 

- 5. Panel Symposium - the consumer and Texas law 

4. Slide/Tape and Discussion - local and regional organizations who 
can help. 
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5. Panel /Discuss ion - landlord and tenant (to be videotaped) 

6. Tape (cassette) interviews - all issues 

7. ' "Muppet Show" - credit contracts and credit buying 

8. Information Packets - available pamphlets and paperbacks 



"A Humanities -Based Library Program for Ector County, Texas" 

Ernest Laseter 

Theme : "Ector County: A Multi-Cultural Unity" 

Objective: To motivate a greater appreciation for all the cultures of 
Ector County. / 

Narrative ; A majority of the population of Ector County, Texas, is Anglo. 
The less affluent Mexican-Americans and Blacks are not recognized for their 
contributions to the community. This manifests itself in a number of ways, 
not the least of which is a lack of real appreciation on the part of the 
Mexican- Americans and the Blacks for their own cultural strengths and heri- 
tages . 

A series of programs will be structured around the general theme and 
objective of this project which will attempt to foster a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of all Jthree cultures for each other. 

The theme of the state-based committee in Texas is "Government and the 
Individual." The goals of this project will be to bring about a greater 
appreciation of all the people by themselves in order to instill a greater 
pride in Ector County > in Texas, and in the United States. Hopefully this 
will prompt greater involvement with local affairs and therefore, greater 
participation in government. 

Resources : Academic humanists from the two local colleges will^jirovide the 
adequate strength and support from a humanistic viewpoint. Others will be . 
utilized as needed. / 

\ ■ ' 

Formats : (Several will be used throughout the project.) 

1. Film presentation. North From Mexico > with panel-typepubU^Jia^ - 
cuss ion led by a local acaderaixju^nlat-*- — — 

2. Film pres ent at lojg^^ ^ack-^IrtfeT ^siSe format as above. 

3^t_ilaxl;cmr^2Eerican folk music presentation with explanation and 

public response. 

4. Black community choir, same format as number three. 

5. Local synq>hony concert with emphasis on music of all three cultures 

6. Art'show-of works from artists of each culture. 

7. Wrap-up lecture; outstanding personalities representing each cul- 
ture, i.e., Lee Trevino, Ossie Davis, some outstanding Anglo. 

Administration and Funding; : The 'Ector County Library staff will provide 
the leadership necessary to involve local groups %o help as sponsors and 
participants. A project director working part-time will be needed to carry 
through with all details. A request for funds will be made to the Texas 
Committee for the Humanities. If the grant is refused, as much of the pro- 
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ject will be attempted as can be funded locally. 



* * * 



Panhandle Heritage: Our Brand of Texan 
(Rear-View Mirror: Looking Back While >foving Ahead) 

Mary Louise Loyd 

Audience : Newcomers to Amarillo since World War II. 

Program Topics : (variety of formats , for a weekly series during Octobe*r 
ind November, 1976, beginning with formal opening of new Central Library 
October 3, 1976.) 

1. Since the Air Base Went '(1960*s) - Chamber of Commerce outlook 
on current and future economic and social conditions* 

a. Survey of period 

b. Promotional slides for 1972 bond election 

c. What's ahead? (Representative froo Board of City Development) 

2. Why a city here? The story of Amarillo - Ernest P. Archambeau, 
former President, Panhandle Plains Historical Society 

a. Large charts and maps used to show the building of the rail- 
roads » 

b. Display of photographs from early history (bulletin board 
with can you identify? - to attract old timers.) 

3. Land of the Underground Rain - AND Oil AND Gas - panel followed 
by <iiscussion of shortages by U.S. Representative Jack Hightower* 

a. Water - Dr. Donald Green, author and history professor 

b. Farming comes to the Panhandle - Dr. Garry Nail 

c. Oil and Gas 

4. Opening up the Last Frontier - Charles Goodnight (rancher) and 
Quanah Parker (Indian) 

a. From the Palo Duro drama "Texas" scenes either on stage or 
on slides with comments by Margaret Harper, founder of Texas 
Panhandle Heritage Foundation 

b. Discussion on what pioneer days were like by George Turner, 
-newspapei?^" wi^rtert-'ittwf Chriutrlatt Das hie r , mieraber of early 



Armstrong County family; Dr. Frederick Rathjen, author of 
the Texas Panhandle Frontier ; and Dr. Joe Taylor, Amarillo 
College. I 

5. Spanish Influence on the Plains exhibits from Panhahdle-Plains 
Museum; talk by Dr. jfames Hansen, museum director. 

6* Prehistoric People of. the Panhandle - artifacts, slides with talk, 
a. Archeological sites - Dick Carter, Archaeological Society 
and Dr. Jack Hughes, WTSU Department of Paleontology. 

Major Resource for Program St^ities : Bush-Fitzsimon Collection on the South- 
west (rare books and maps) which will be available when new central 
building opens in Fall, 1976. 
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■ Proposed Progrm Series for Spring 1976 

Theme : Welcome to Amarillol (May We Eelp You?) 

Audience : Newcomers (1975 influx for new industry - thousands) 

Objective ; To inform new residents oxjl city, school district, -and hospital 
district services (and taxes) j city and state government; educational 
opportunities (collegfe and university, public library) ; clubs and organiza- 
tions; arts in the area; sports and recreational opportunities/ 

^St^cept of Format - Series of four weekly evening progtaiQs with panel pre- 
senftitions by four to six representatives of these services (city officials, . 
sfx^ool superintendents, etc.) followed by tjuestion and answer period so 
newcomeifs could air problems. \ , ' , 

•\ . - • ^- ■ " 

Who would work with the Library on this ? 

Chamber of Commerce cpmmittees on are.as listed 
Fine Arts Council' 

' School Board members \ 
• 'Amarillp College Director of Comntv^nity Seryice Programs 
City Administration or Commission Member 
Potter County Medical Society 
City Attorney 
Senator Max Sherman 

League of Women Voters, Service Club Representatives, Friends of 
Library, etc. 

No funding would be required. Chief problem would be publicizing among 
new comers. 



Irving: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 

^ Karen Smiga 

r 

Objectives : ^ 

1. To stjLmulate increased understanding b.etween the major ethnic 
groups in Irving (Black, Mexican-American, Anglo) at a time 
when busing may begin in Irving and when public transport!ation 
Is needed. 

^ 2. To stimulate increased Black and Mexican-American participation 

in comaiunity activities by facilitating this participation through 
increased understanding between ethnic groupff, and providing informa,- 
tion about and stimulating increased interest in political and civic 
activities*' 

3. To increase the awareness of the entire community regarding city 
and county government and community organizations and stimulate 
increased citizen participation in these areas. 

Audience: The l!lftnmunity of Irving including Blacks, Mexican-Americans , and 
Anglos. 

Texas State Theme : ''Government and the Individual in Texas; a Humanistic 
Inquiry into how individuals and groups influence political life.'* (For 
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relation of {Project theme: to state theme see objectives section.) 

'N. 1 

Programg^ ; ^ 

f^T y^terday in Irvkng - exhibtt of ^ old photos, ,and slide presenta- 
St^on of historical, sites with tape. 

M * ^ 

Mving; a multicXiltural unity a cultural series of music, art, , 
dl^amatic rea^^^fffg, food, etc. 
The iKfck Heritage 

Mexican-American Heritag;e 
he Anglo Heritage (with Choral Club doing traditional songs, 
.Circle I Square Dance Club, efc.) 
d. Spanish classes. \ 

Irving; Agenda for Tomorrow 

[a. Exhibit to give idea of what the Irving of the future wifl'Se 
like .(by cAy Departments*, Irving Independeht School District, 
University of Dallas, new community college to be opened, etc.) 
\h. Public program (a week or two later) - panel followed by 
discussj-on 



Results and Evaluation: 



. Evaluation forms to be distributed at programs. 
r^-S^rvey how many Blacks and Mexican-Americans ate in city govern- 
ment positions and civic organizations at beginning of project 
^ and, one year after the end of the project. ^ 

3*. Stimulate creation of an inter-ethnic Irving Cultural Arts Council 
4. Lessen tension when and if busing^begins in Irving. 

Budget : 

1. Project Director (part-time) 

2. Public Relations Coordinator to handl^ public relations and 
publicity (part-time) 

3. Audio Visual Coordinator - develop sli&e/tape presentation, take 
photos for printed photos and slides of historical sites. 

4. E:diibit cases 

5. Spanish teacher (part-time) for classes. 
* * * 

"The Southwest: A Heritage in Transition"' 

Linda Will 

Introduction : A series of. programs based on identification of the unique 
Southwest cultare; its historic roots ;^ts Vts, craf ts ,\ music , literature; 
forces active ugon it now; its reactian8\anclt the repercuBsio^. 

Objectives : 

1. Establish real SouthwMt Heritage - dispel myth 

2. Motivate an apprecljpt^ryoivjUs values 

3. Foster cooperation ibenvAeen varloiA groups of the area 
4i Understanding of tne^jrent state iof the culture, 

' .1 .- 
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Themes : 



1. **The Real Southwest" 

2. **The American Djream Vs. the Southwest Culture" 

3. "Southwestern ^Values in Conflict" 

4. "Relevaney^-iyf the Southwest Values Today" 



Audience : Adults. Founding families (includes Mex 

residents (younger generation, atW population of Fort 



ican-lm( 



Forma 



lericans) and new 
Jliss). , 



1. Lectures (humanists, prjof^ssors, how-to by specialists) 

2. Audio-Visual (films, sTid^s, tapes, multi-media presentation) 

3. Music - live I ' 

4. Displays ^arts, crafrs)\ 

5. Presenta^on (food) 1 

6. Reading lists, bibliographies 

State Theme Relation : Relates to ^istory of area and government evolution. 

Administratioii : Coordinator; Programming Board hired by El Paso Public 
Library - Texas Plains System. 

Sponsors: El Paso Public Library, T. P. System, City Organizations. 
(Goals and objectives differ, but cooperation of these groups is one 
objective.) ' 



V 
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SECTION III 

"7 ^ 



EVALUATION 



The*In8titute was evaluated in a variety of\ways. Participants 
were sent a pre-institute questionnaire to determine their prj.or ex- 
perience and skills in programming. The participeNits also received 
forms at the end of each day to allow them to express their feelings 
on the session kctivities. Finally, participants filled out a/ long 
survey instrument that allowed them to rate the total program./ A 
complete report on the evaluation process is included in this section. 
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SUMMARY OF PRE-INSTITirp: QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 



Since the instruct ionaT content of the institute covered planning 
and producing programs for the adult public using humanities themes, it 
was necessary to determine what skills participants would bring with them 
to the institute. A pre-institute survey was sent to all participants. 
Twenty-eight participants responded. 

Five participants had no former experience in library programming. 
Six participants had been involved only with programming for children. 
Five participants said they had only limited experience with programming 
and none with humanities programming. Twelve participants had been in- 
volved with a variety of programming efforts. 

Only six participants were currently involved with library programming 
on a broad, general scale. Ten participants were no^ currently involved 
with any prvogramming. The other tweMTe participants ywere only involved in 
programming on a limited basis (i.e., programs for chaldren, outreach pro- 
grams, programs for senior citizens, etc.). 



\ 



Six participants sdid they had received instruction in •programming 
only through conference programs \)r occasional pre-conference sessions. 
Three participants had re^ceived various instruction in programming. Nine- 
teen participants had received no formal instruction in how to plan or 
produce library programs. 

Seven participants were'Ttot working with any community groups. Seven 
were working, only with a single group, or were working with two or three 
groups on a limited basis. Fourteen participants had good community con- 
tacts an(J were working with a variety of groups. Only three participants 
had had experience in working with NEH programs, and two others said they 
had been involved with NEH programs only on a limited basis. Twenty- three 
participants had no prior experience in working with NEH programs. 

Fourteen participants were not familiar with the types of programs 
produced by NEH. Eight were only slightly familiar with NEH programs. Six 
were familiar with the NEH and its programs. 

\ r ^. 

Participants were also asked about the resources in their local com- 
munities. All of the participants were promoting their libraries through 
the local media which ranged from weekly newspapers or a single radio sta- 
tion to a wide variety of media coverage. Five participants saidv their 
communities had no Ipcal museum or hi|ptorical collections. Fourteen parti- 
cipants listed only One or two museums and nine people listed a variety ot 
museums and historical monuments in their local community. ^ \ 

Two participants said their libraries had no facilities for progVammirtg 
and six participants said there was no meeting room space in their Ijliraries. 
All but four of dhe participants had access to 16mm projectors; eleven had 
access to slide projectors and fourteen had access to cassette players. Only 
one participant siid he had access to video cassette equipment. A fewlpartfi- 
cipants listed filmstrip projectors, 8mm projectors and overhead projectors. 

The information indicated that the participants were eager to produce 
programs but had hid little or no e^pS^ence or training in how to do it. 
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SOUTHWISTERN LiBRARY INTERSTATE COOPERATIVE EnDEAVOR (§LICE) 

A Projctf of the 

SOUTJm^STERX LIBRARY 4SSOCMT/OX 

\ 

'fOPROMOTE ALL LIBRARY INTERESTS IN THE SOUTHWEST AND MEXICO 

flEASE ADDKESS rQUK KEPIY TO 

September 24, 1975> Peggy O'Donnell 

7371 Paldao Drive 
\ Dallas, Tx. 75240 

\ ■ 214/234-1555 



MEMORANDUM 



\ 



TO: SWLA Institute Participants 

FROM: Peggy O'Donnell, Institute Director 



In order that this Institute ^will more fully meet your learning 
needs, will you please ta^ tipie to answer a few questions about 
your experience, your library and your community • 

Please fill out the following form and return it to me as soon as 
possible. Thank ybu. 



1. Have you ever conducted a program or a series of programs for 
the library public? (If yes, describe) - 



2, Do you presently produce programs as part of your job? (If 
yes, briefly describe them) 



rr 



\ 



3, Have you ever received any instruction on library ^programming? 
When? )^ 



\ ^ 

4,\ Have you or are you now workirtg with commuhity groups? 

^ Which ones'^ 

\ ■ ' 

\ 1 

— ^ 
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5^ What do you consider to be the major civic, educational and\^ltural 



groups in your community? 



6. Have you had any previous experience with the National Endowment 
for the Humi&nities? (If yes, please describe) 



7. Are you familiar with the type of programs produced for NEH? 

•s , 

8. What media is available in your community? \(Radio, TV, Newspaper 
(daily, weekly) Cable TV) ] 

\ : 

\ 

9. Which do you consider to be most effective locally? 



10. Are you presently promoting the library through the media? 



11. Does your community have any local museums," historical collections 
or monuments? (Please list) ^ 



12. What facilities for programming does your' library have? (A-V equip- 
ment, meeting room, etc,) ^ 



\ 

\ 

\ 



If additional space Is needed, please use the back of thlls form or 
attach another 4heet of paper. - 
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Content 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Outstanding Inferior 

\ 

Things you liked about these sessions: 



Things that could be improved: 



Do you feel you need more information on any of the topics covered? 

• ' / 
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INSTITUTE DIRECTOR'S EVALUATION 

^ Peggy O'Donnell 



INTRODUCTION 



This evaluation is based on the forms completed by the partici- 
pants, the report of an outside evaluator (Linda Schexnaydre, 
Continuing Education Coordinator, Texas State Library), and the 
observations of the Institute Director and her staff. It re- 
flects the initial reaction to the Institute. A more complete 
evaluation will be submitted after follow-up visits are made to 
the participants. These visits will allow the director to re- 
port on the progress of the participants' plans for library pro- 
gramming. Success or failure of these plans will be the most 
effective means of determining whether the training received at 
the Institute was utilized in actual work situations. 



EVALUATION 



Thirty participants representing small and medium-size libraries 
in the Southwest attended the eight-day Institute. Though most 
of them were young (under 35) , there were several people in their 
fifties. The group was for the most part bright and articulate, 
and they were quickly able to relate both to each other and to 
the Institute staff. Since the instructional content of the 
Institute covered planning and producing programs for the adult 
public using humanities themes, it was necessary to determine 
what skills participants would bring with them to the Institute. 
A pre-institute survey was sent to all participants. The thirty 
responses indicated that' only four or five of them had had any 
experiences with library programming for adults. Only two were 
familiar with the program of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH) . Only one of them knew about the public pro- 
grams NEH funds. The information indicated that the participants 
were eager to produce programs but had had no experience or 
training in how to do it. 

The mixture of lectures, demonstrations, group exercises and games 
in the program worked very well. There seemed to be a very good 
balance of learning and doing. This aspect was praised by parti- 
cipants, staff and outside observers alike* 

The interaction between the participants with each other and with 
the Institute staff was very positive. Everyone worked long and 
hard* When the final plans were presented, there was a definite 
group feeling of appreciation of a job well done by all. 

The production of many good plans that should result in some ex- 
cellent programs for library publics was another plus. The direc- 
tor included a follow-up portion in the original proposal that 
will allow her to travel to each state to see if thc^se programs 
actually are being produced. It seems likely action will result* 

Many participants commented that they gained confidence that they 
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CQuld aXually produce programs for their library. They also 
cpnnnented that they now realized the importance of involving ^ 
the conAunity in planning and felt they now had the skills 
i^cessfify to do this. They felt they had really learned how to 
Jlan programs and write proposals. The most significant con- 
fcept that most participants took away with them was that library 
programming is a vital, important part of library service, and 
that it serves as an excellent vehicle for relating to the com- 
munity at large. Many said that they had not realized this be- 
fore or felt that they had lacked the skills to do such program- 
ming. Now the consensus was that it must be done no matter what 
Che obstacles, and that they now felt competent to handle it. 

The major weakness of the Institute was the length of this exten- 
sive program. While some exhaustion is probably helpful to the 
learning process, this institute was too long and there was too 
little free t^-m^. In addition, there was too much emphasis on 
experiences in medium and large-size libraries. The really ^mall 
library staff members felt left out. Attempts were made to find 
a speaker from a small library, but with no success. As one 
participant comiSfented on the evaluation form: "Who reaches con- 
sultant status in a small library?" However, this was a definite 
lack. 

If the workshop were given again, several changes would be made. 
More time would be allowed to promote the Institute. Though over 
fifty applications were received, and the thirty accepted were 
excellent choices, many calls were received from people after the 
application deadline. The training period should be shortened. 
Everyone was exhausted at the end of the week. A seven day pro- 
gram with one or two periods of free time could effectively cover 
the same content. The number (30) was an excellent group size. 

As to content, the section on public relations could be shortened, 
since this was the one area in which all the participants had some 
skills. Less time could be spertt on the programs of NEH. Almost 
a day and a half was spent on this. By selecting the. test portions 
of this section and- reducing the t,ime by a third, the program would 
be much better. A longer section on proposal writing could. be in- 
cluded. This was touc^ied upon several times, but there was^not 
enough emphasis on this. ^ 

A repres\ntative from a small or medium-size library would be\ 
found to\ct As a resource person. There was a definite need^or 
someone react and comment on vhat small libraries' potential 
really is All the instructors at the Institute represented 
larger lilraries and this was felt to be a weakness. 



CONCLUSION 



IN^ 



The objectives of t\e Institute were tnet. The partiptpants who 
attended were able by the end of the W^ek to produce Excellent 
plans for a series of programs that coUld be used with their / 
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pub lies • Over half of them had proposals ready to submit to the 
NEH for funding. The evaluations indicated that most of them had 
arMyed at the Institute uncertain about what programming for 
the library public was. At the conclusion of this Institute, 
they felt confident and eager to extend this service to the public. 
Particularly important were the skills acquired in working with 
groups, and the very positive spirit of sharing among all parti- 
cipants. There are plans to share successful library programs 
across state lines. 



The significai^t accomplishments of the Institute were: j 

1. Participants were successful in designing htmianities- 
based programs for their own locales taking into actount 
the program^planning process taught at the Institute. 

2. Participants expressed determination to actually carry 
through on more detailed planning and implementation of 
these library programs in their own libraries. 

3. Participants utilized a variety of formats for program 
presentation and incorporated shared ideas and experi- 
ences from other participants and instructors. 

4. Many participants indicated that they would train other 
library staff meihbers in the techniques of program plan- 
ning. 



r 



A final plus was the excellent rapport and cooperation that devel- 
oped among participants and between participants and the Institute 
Director. 
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FINAL E V>-tnrA T ION 



Please answer the follovlog questions as completely as possible. 
1. Did the Inet;ttute provide the training you expected 7 



2. What skills do you feel you have now that you lacked before the Institute? 



3. What do you think was the most Important idea to come out of the Institute? 



4* What aspects of the training do you think you will use on the job? 



5* If you were planning a slmHar institute^ hov would you design it? 
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6. Do you believe this Institute will help you to plan and Implement library 
programs more effectively? 



7. Do you feel you can use the Information you gained here to train others? 



8. Do you think the Instruction will tncoursgt you to procluce more programs 
for your adult public? / 



9. Do you plan to do extended library programming when you return to your 
community? 



10, Please comment on your overall reaction to the Institute. 
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Please comment on the following sessions. Consider both content and method 
presentation. 

1* Ruth Warncke — the planning pr^cfess—Mon-Wed . 



2, Anne Klncald — library programming — Wed.-Thurs. 



/ 



3. Sue Fontaine — public relations — Frl. 



/ 



4. The multi-cultural panel 
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5* The state themes • panel 



6. The Heritage of th| Southwe^t--J^. 7rantE 

r/' \ 'I 



i. The N.E.H. program— Dr. Veninga, Pride in Heritage, SWLA panel 



Please comment on your feelings about; 



/ 



1. The role playing< session 



'I 



2. The group discussions 



i 
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If the Insttt^^te were given again, would you recotnmend it t<vV friend'' 

\ 



/ 



Additional conrients 



Sf^ J 



/ 



Do you plan to ap^ly for^an N.E.H# grant for programming when you return to 
^ your coimunity? \ 
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SOCTHWESTTRN LlBRARY^IsmSTJ*^ CoOP.EHATlV'E EnSiXvOR (SLICE) 

A Prdj^ct of th<r \ ^ 

SOf T/m TiJSTERN Llk^ARV ASSOCMTIOX 

TO PROMOTE ALL LIBRARY INT^REST^ IN>HE SOUTHWEST\aND MEXICO 

\ 

SUMMARY OF THE FINAL EVALUATION IfOR THE TITLE itB INSTITUTE 

> \ 

FOR DEVELOPING -^KILtS IN PLANNING HUMANITIES-BASED I^IBRARY PROGRAMS ^ 



29 People filled out the evalfektion form. 

1) Did the Institute provide the training you expected^ 

21 people said the t^istitute training did meet their fiocpectatioas. 
4 participants said they came with no definite expectations but 
3 of these felt that the iAstitute had been profitable. 2 people 
did not expect as much emphasis on the programs of the N.E.Hi 
1 person felt that the, institute "provided a widet variety of 
training in programming that I had expected , "but not as mtich 
emphasis on the rela^tiortship to the humanities as I expected/* - 
Anodher expected the institute to be geared more to the small 
library than it was. 

'Other comments inc lauded: **As an individual who has had no previous 
experience in plantling and conduct^(.ng a program for adult patrons, 
I feel that this Inst;itute has -given me a great deal of insight 
' into what is involved and what I hee^ to be aware of about ray com- 
munity and library in ordfer to^ institiite programs intmy library 
situ^ltion." "I felt the training was\5ophisticated and constfruc- 
tive." came with high exploitations and thiey were more than met.** 
**For helping, smaller area 1/ibrdries, I would have liked more inpuji 
from successful small libi^ries,** \^ 

2) Wl^at skills do you feel you have tiowVhat ^u lacked before the 
Institute? \ \ \ ' 

gained, skills in public relations and 
people said tbev gained\skills in pro- 
id they learned the^ import^nte of {)lanning 

9 people fel^ tK^y gamed skills in 
eople^said they l>ear|;\ed abop{: th^ NEH^ 
cipa.« or apply for gi^aats ^yc^m the NEH., 
gaineti self-conf iden^ in plfinning ^pro- 
Two people fjelt the^4 gainetf .evaluation 
skills". Three people si^id they haci id^aB fa^ programming. 

Others mentioned leadership techntq^uea (2), techa^ques for dealing 
with the media (1), knowledge of f^deAl funds avai,lAble . (2) , informa- 
tion, on role play tlechoiqu^s (1), pi^aming and e^iecutin^ programs as 
a whole (3) ,^ estAtflishing objectives. (1)-, planning programs for a 
larger Audience on anyortrgoing basis (2),* groiip interaction ^ (2) , 
and general knowledge pf \he humanttleA (2). 



7 participants fe 
^publicity tecRniqv^i 
gram planning, Vnd 
programs well in 
writing-, proposals 
program and how t 
2 participants fe 
grams from the Ins 




3 * participants felt^thi^t they didn't gd^n^akills from the Insti- 
tute, but rather the knowledge of s^^illfi lUidNnethods they^ hoped to 
in the future. , W^4>ers(J^^d he gai^^d "few skills (but) 



use 



many idea^ , dreams and thinking processes for imaginative planning." 
Another said "Since I knew next to nothing about program planning 
when I came, I consider everything a new' skills/' 



What do you think was the most important idea to come out of the 
Institute? 

Eight people felt that the most important idea was the importance 
of programming as an integral part of library service, and "as a 
means of promoting the role of the library in the community. One 
said the most important idea was that "th^re is a program under 
the humanities for ev^ry library community" .while another felt 
it was "the variety of program ideas and the way that most could 
be adapted for acceptability" in any library situation. Another 
said that confidence was the most important concept of the Insti- 
tute adding "It was great to be convinced that effective programs 
can and are being produced in libraries with evenness going for 
them than mine." Another commented that "adult programming on a 
continuing scale is not^ impossible and can be scaled down to the 
purposes of a stnall public library." 

Two participants felt that project writing was the most important 
concept, while two others felt that the development of specific 
plans for their lodal communities was the most significant outconie 
of the Institute. One person said that the idea of using funds 
available from the NEH was the most important, while another said 
it was the "idea of-obtaining grants from various sources to pro- 
mote the role of the library in the community." 

Four people commented on the idea of involving the total community 
in the planning of programs: "the idea of the whole community 
being involved wjLth a project originated by tlie' library" ; "coopera- 
tion with othef Organizations ^ the more the better"; "realization 
that I shouldn't try to. do^ programs by myself but should \^e -community 
resources from the p^lanning stage on." 

Three people felt that the sharing bf ideas and the exchange b\tween 
the participants was the most significant outcome. Another said "not 
any one idea but many ideas gained from the participants and instruc- 
tors." Other ideas expressed included: "th^ recognition of the value 
and resultsf that can be obtained through careful planning as a * 
desirable alternative to quick, spur of the moment p^lannihg usually 
necessary in pmall library operations"; "working on a systems level 
of planning"; "the ne^d for a regional vehicle for cooperative pro- 
gram development and sharing"; and "the importance o^'f the communication 
process." \ 



What aspects of ttte training do you think you will use on the job? 

Fifteen people saici. they would use the training on planning programs. 
Nine people said they would use the training on publicity and public 
relat/ons. Five peojkle said they wouldl use the twining on how to 
^write ptopo^'als. Fivfii people said they would use the knowledge they 
g&ined on the NEH programs and how to apply for grants • Three people 
said they hoped tA begiii a community resource file. Three. people said 
they would use tlje ide'^6 fo^progi:ams . Two people sai'd training in 
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preparing budgets wpuld be useful. Five people said they would use 
all of the training. * 



\ 



Others said they would use the training in evaluation (1), leadership 
techniques (1), comnunication skills (1), understanding ethnic groups 
(1), getting coninunity involvement In planning and sponsoring programs 
(1), and "planning ^for a largex: audience with a wider appeal to interes 
minority and ethnic\ groups." One person said "I don't know that I 
will be able to use\any asj)ects of the training immediately, but I 
think my whole thitlUing has been enriched." Another said he would 
use Videas from other participants." 

\ 

If you were planning k similar institute, how would you design it? 

Sej/eti participants fel\t they would shorten the institute, but keept 
th4 desigp basically the same. One of these said "with less repetition 
ancTT^re handouts, the same ground could be covered in six days." 
Three people said if the institute was to be eight days long, they 
would provide breaks rfoi^ thought, reflection on the. training, and 
\relaxation. Two people sjaid they would m»ke it a two-week insti- 
tute and develop the program more fully. 



,Twp people would adjd more group sessions for working on the program 
proposals. Two people said they would schedule fewer ^oup sessions. 

Five people commented on the speakers and consultants: **bring con- 
sultants from smaller libraries without staff artists and p.r. {people 
exclusively"; "Speakers should try to relate to universal aspects of 
the themes and translate the participants' loc^il situations into more 
patterns rather than making similar examples of large cities outside 
the Southwest"; "allow the consultants more opportunity to give ex- 
pertise rather than dividing too often into the groupd*"; reatrange 
the speakers to have the most enthusia&ti^c and efficient at the end; - 
and "more consultants from small libtaries." 

Two people wanted more samples of successful humanities-oriented 
library programs. One said he would §ive *'raore.time to grass roots 
approaches with practicality stressed." One said he would send 
<)ut some material ahead of time and ^'then concentrate on Kow to 
rather than days of explait^ng why." Another participant wi)uld 
"p-lan at least one session for the very small library.*" One parti- 
cipant would provide '•'more opportunity for ^ questions ." One said 
he would plan the institute '*wlthoat much of the informality, I'd 
go with the I'ectures and cut out many of the gimmicks." One suggested 
using a facilitator in small group sessions adding "Tfiey would be 
aware o£ what goals the Mrector had in mind and would be on hand 
to guide groups when they get bogged, down.'* Another would have liked 
"mor'e a-v material on program planning if ^available." 

* . 

Five people commented on the general design of the program feeling 

that they would not have changed the program design at all. *"I 
thought the institute showed a lot of careful thought in planning 
and execution." /"Each day's activities varied enough ^or balance 
and* interest . The .physical arrangements were excellent. The social 
elements were a nice part of the design." 
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6) Do you believe this Institute will help you to plan and implement 
library programs more effectively? 

27 participants said that it would help them. One*^ person said that 
"information wise, it was helpful, but as of now, I couldn't really 
comment." Another sajf.d that "with the reams of notes and multitude 
of handouts, I can only return with enough to keep me busy and to 
share with others for a long time." 

Other comments included: "When there comes a time when I will be 
able to implement programs, I feel this Institute will prove In- 
valuable." "It will because I have more* initiat;ive in obtaining 
funds for the production of programs which results in more effec- 
tive planning to convince the funding agency of the programs worth 
to the state or community." "I believe I will give more attention 
to details than in the past. I have slso learned the importance of 
drawing others out to express their opinions." * 

Do you feel you can use thfe in^rmation you gained hei^ to train 
^ others? » 

28 participants answered ye^. One said no, adding "I think I need 
some experience first ki usi^g th^t knowledge and skills Wined ." 

Additional comments: "I feel\ I Will be able to convey the impression 
to ray staff that library programs are an integral part of library 
service requiring the involvement of^ all." "I will try to incorporate 
much of what I haye learned into ray ^aff training program." "I will 
be limited by whafl I have learried and what I retain of the instruction 
. and theories prese^hted." "I ha\e already designed a plan to do so 
(pass the information on)." "I ^ntend to of fer. my services to anyone 
interested and to ^are all that^I have learned." 



8) Do you think the instruction will encourage you to produce more pro- 
grams for your adult public? 

25 people responded yes. Two said that they might produce more pro- 
grams in the near future. One said "I am uncertain of this because 
with other duties, I ddp't believe I can take on any more." Another 
said he might not* necessarily do more programs, but he would take a 
different approach to programming. ^ 

Additional comments: "I feel that I now have some idea of how to 
begin to plan programs for my community." "Although I already wanted 
to, I have picked up enthuHasm and ideas for planning ahead." "There 
are several programs that I now feel our sm^ll library can carry out." 
"It has shown me the need fdr adult programmWg." "Time and staff 
present the only obstacles, but with organization, this can be recon- 
ciled." \ ^ 



4 

\ 



9) Do you plan to do extended library programming when you returh to your 
community? 

18 respondents said yes. 4 respondents said they would do some pro-** 
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gramming, but not^^xtend^d progranming. 4 people said they wouldn't 
be able to do pipgratnming immediately. One said it depended on his 
board's approval. One said no. 

Additional comments: "This will not be feasible for me for spme 
time since I very much need to gain knowledge of the resources of 
the area and a profile of th^ people and communities in the area." 
"I plan to start programs that are not ongoiog until the public is 
aware of library programs and begins to expect as well as support 
them." "Initially, I need to do some in-house organizing, but then 
I plan to concentrate on programming efforts." "The sessions pro- 
♦ vided inspiration and information I'll try to use." 

« 

10) Comment on your overall reaction to the Institute. 

Comments were generally very favorable including such remarks as: 
"Very interesting"; "Very informative"; "I would go as far as to 
say that it has been the best thing to happen to me professionally"; 
"It exceeded my expectations and participant selection was a key ^ 
factor"; '*I appreciate all of the handouts, the excellent speakers, 
and facilities." 

Three participants felt- that they learned as much from interaction 
with other participants as from the institute instruction. One 
commented that participants "experienced an everyday blending of 
cultures In our relationships with other participants." 

Four people felt that the institute was too long and that it could 
be shortened by omitting some sections and tightening up the program. 

Other comments included: "Some of the consultants seemed very 
removed from the smaller library situations - but who reaches con- 
sultant status in a small library?" "I'm thoroughly saturated with 
information." "Possibly more audio-visual aids wuld have helped." 
"Several of the speakers were unable to hold my attention." 

Participants were asked to comment on the various sessions of the Insti- 
tute concerning both content and method: 

1) Ruth Warncke - the planning process 

Generally, comment on this session was favorable ranging from "very 
effective" to "stimulating and constructive" and "one of the excellent 
sessions." Other comments included: '*The topic sKe covered was 
. absolutely essential for anyone who is in Charge of programming." 
"The varied methods may have helped, but I think I would have enjoyed 
straight lecture more." "Her information made me realize the impor- 
tance of interaction and leadership in relation to working with mem- 
bers of the community in planning library programs as well as becoming 
a thore creative and effective librar ian." ^ "I believe it would have 
been more interesting with some visual illustration instead of so 
much given orally." ''The mychical communities were useful learning 
tools and her instructions about what to do with them wejje clear." 
"I felt the role-playying bogged us down, but she kept it from being 
a total disaster." "It nieeded some balance as to certain points made 
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regarding the open-endedness of the committee process and the amount 
of direction provided by the librarian." ^'Her universal approach 
could be applied to libraries of almost any size." "The section on 
interaction should have emphasized staff p*r. and involvement as much 
as the community's. 

Anne Kincaid - library programming. 

Many participants commented on the discrepancy between the type 
of library which was used as the example (San Francisco Public Library) 
and the small- and medium-sized libraries which were represented at 
the Institute. Many felt that the session would have been more 
useful had it been ainved more at the smaller sized libraries. 

The material on selection of formats was considered to be useful 
by man^ participants. Other suggestions and conments included. 
"Tighten up the presentation by using a more specific and substantive 
approach." "Her ideas were most useful in a small group discussion." 
'^andou^s should prove valuable." "Very helpful for delivery with 
an administrative approach." "If possible, mention more basic 
programming as many people will never have their own NEH grant." 

Sue Fontaine - public relations 

Many people Selt that this session suffered from being at the end 
of the program when the participants were tired. There were also 
many favorab^lA comments on the handouts, particularly the book on 
public relatiort^ for humanities programs. Most> felt the content 
was very good. ^ 

Other comments included: "I would have like to have expanded more 
on the weekly ^lewspaper since they are quite generous with us." 'Ve 
should have stayed Vith our mythical communities instead of having 
to make up new qnes.^/ "Role-playing exercises were too long and 
complicated to bfe very useful." "We could have benefitted from a 
second day on plfi^nning public relations." "Tried to get too much 
in one day." '*Th^ slide/tape presentation was gdod." 



The multi-cultural panel^ 

Comments were generally favorable on this session although several 
respondents remarked on their regret at not having the representa- 
tive of American Indians present. Three people remarked th^t while 
the panel was interesting and entertaining, th^did not feel that 
it was particularly relevant. Other comments ranged from "thought- 
provoking" to "very worthwhile" and "one of the highlights of the 
conference." Two people said they would have liked to have had 
more opportunity^ to talk with the panelists and to ask questions. 

Additional comments included: "It gave us some idea of the ethnic 
groups in our area and their needs and Wants." "From the panel, I 
could get a good idea of what humanists dould contribute." "It 
gave me some ideas for prdgrams." **It was helpful to hear about 
the heritage of each ethnic group from tjie group (a i^^epresentative) 
itself." "A brief orientation lecture could set the scene for 
institute operations in the southwest environment better*" 

185 ' 
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5) The state themes panel 

Again, comments were generally favorable ranging from "well pre- 
pared and easily understood" to "very informative." Two people 
felt that the time could have been better handled by presenting 
the information in written form. Two participants suggested having 
the representatives meet with the groups from their state alone for 
more explanation of that state's program. One person felt that the 
session should have been divided into two sessions "since the materi 
was too much for absorption at one sitting^." 

Other comments included: "It seemed unbjalanced because they didn't 
all follow any basic plan in their presentations." "Perhaps more 
notes could be given as handouts." "I would have liked a list of 
recently funded programs in my state, plus examples of their pro- 
posals." "It was excellent because of the detailed examples of pro- 
grams." "It gave insights on how to adapt the theme to local prob*- 
lems and issues." 



6) The Heritage of the Southwest - J, B, Frantz 

Most comments were favorable, and participants seemed particularly 
, impressed with the film which was shown. Many expressed an interest 
in borrowing the film foreshowing in their libraries. Others com- 
mented on the discussion of oral history projects with one person 
remarking "It tempted me to try to find time to. start on some oral 
. history recruitment." Six participants felt the program was int^res 
^ ing but not particularly useful or rele\fant. Another person sug- 
^ gested that "to shorten the program, the film alone could be used 
to give the mood of the West." 



7) The N.E.H. program - Dr. Veninga, Pride ip. Heritage, SWLA panel 

Several people commented on Dr. Veninga's Wesentation on the N.E.H. 
programs. Comments ranged from "coherent ,\elevant , and informa- 
tive" to "a very enlightening explanation of \Aiat N.E.H. is, \Aiat 
N.E.H. wants from us and the importance of r^uesting funtid from 
them." Another said his presentation "told u5 very early why we 
were there and what it was all about." 

hfost participants also felt the Pride in Heritage presentation was 
very helpful: "This is the type of program I feel could be used to 
show whatitajLs possible irv. programming for ahd by local groups un^er 
the direction of the library system#" "Tl^e Tulsa program gave 
se^veral examples, of programs that could be used in and adapted to 
other situations." One person felt this was "geared too much to 
larger libraries with many resources." 

Other comments. on the session as a vAol^ included: "Wish there 
was more time fdr questions." "Itore exampTes of writterf* state 
proposals would have been of value." "Good examples ,* but I felt 
it should have come later in the, schedule." "So good it was over- 
whelming." * 
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Participant9 were asked to comment on their feelings about various 
activities during the workshop. 

1) The role-playing session 

Comments on the role-playiijg were divided. On the positive side, 
participants' comments included: *^ated it - but it got the job 
done!" "Greap way to teach us to participate in gro|ip -planning." 
"Interesting way to involve people and ideas." "Provided a take- 
off point for interesting discussions and considerations." "Used 
very well to draw information from institute participants." "Neces 
sary to. include all participants in imaginative motor output." 
"The first sessions were very helpfiil and sparked interaction." 
"Invaluablfe for preparing for actual situations which might arise." 
"Good teaching technique and nice chtoge-of-pace." 

Those who were not satisfied with the role-playing session made ^ 
remarks such as: "Sometimes the assigQfnent was a bit hazy." 
"It stimulates quick-thinking but it is not too productive in an 
artificial situation." * "Not especial].yikfruitful." "I don^t'care 
for this as a teaching activity." "Maybie once or twice would have 
been fine, but it was getting tiresome." 

2) * Jhe group discussions 

Most of the comments were favorable, though^ many participants 
felt that the later discussions were unproductive since the parti- 
cipants w^re too tired. Two participants felt that while most of 
the group sessions could be left out, at least one should be in- 
cluded "to point out difficulties and principle's of working with 
a variety of people. Another person felt that %hen we were 
allowed to stay in groups according to how we wer^ sitting, the 
output was not as significant." ^ 

Several people commented on the interaction betweeo participants: 
"1 learned almost as much from the other participants as from the 
institute itself." "Some very exciting concepts emerged from the 
group projects that breathed life into fictional communities and 
proved the creativity and adaptability of the librarians present." 
"It gives the group a chance to gain from the expertise that, is 
available among' the «.par tic ipants ." 

Two people felt that the mythical communities should have^ been 
used for all exercises. One said that there should have been at 
least one group for the very small libraries. 



I'articipants were asked if the institute were given again, would they 
recommend it to a friend. 

22 said yes, they would. 4 said they would if it were shorter.^ 
1 said yes, if it were given in sections rather than as a whole 
week session. 1 said he would with some resexrvations . 
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Participants were asked if they planned to apply for an i^.E.H. grant for 
programming when they returned to their communities: 

17 said yes. 3 said they probably would apply. 3 said it depended 
on their Board or community approval ♦ 1 said no, he would not apply. 
5 said they didn't plan to apply Tight away. 

Two of those who said they would not apply right away made the follow- 
ing comments: ^'I will work on a systems approach to programming and 
keep N.E.H. in mind for later library programming." "Much research 
and* communication needs to be accomplished first." 

' - * • 

Other comments included: "I want to apply for a grant using the 
^Limits to Freedom' packet. I would like to do other things, and 
I do have ideas, but I think they will have to wait until ray library 
is in better shape." "The group in^^hich I participated in formulating 
a state program has the initiative and desire to meet vith the state 
humanities cotmnittee to present our ideas and plans on ^ state-wide 
basis." ."I feel we have several possibilities for one-time programs 
that will lend themselves well^to N.E.H. grant requirements." 

Additional comments: * ^ 

Several people complimented the Institute Director and her staff 
on their efforts in putting together the program;^. Others commented 
favorably on the mix of the participants and the interaction between 
them that took place: "It was^a real joy to meet so many energetic 
and bright lib;rarians It gi\^s me hope for the futur^e." 

One peYsoa felt the length was about ri^ht, but .three others £^lt . 
the Institute period should be expended: "I hope it may be extended 
or hav^.Only olfie^aspect' of programjplanning presented." "I wSuld * 
recorSm^nd^^that aa institute bf this type la^st more t:hat\ a Week s'o 
that participants 'have more time on group work sessions." "The 
sheer? int'enfiity and concentration at the Inbtit.iite. made me top 
tired to >jBn'efit from all the information the last few days. It 
sh'ould have been spread out over a two-week period." 

\^ Other comments anfd suggestions: "The atmosphere was open and informal 
encouraging much more interaction than would have occurred otherwise." , 
"I would like to see examples of policies i^nd procedures for programming 
and exhibits in the proceedings." "Advance information could h6ve Asked 
that all bring 30 to 35 copies of everything they* had done at their 
libraries*" ^ "Give out the evaluation sheets sooqer so we^can have 
time, to give-our answers more thought." *^here seems to be a need to ' 

, relate more of the Instiflite to the problems of a small library." 

* "There is a neetl foi: making assignments clearer:, - At times, the groups 
didn't know' for sure what they were supposed to do." "I have a 
positive outlook on what can be accomplished after leaving." 

( * 

Participants were asked to list othe\ workshpp topics they would like 
to see preseiited. 

* '» * » * 

/ • Public'relations (3); Or^l Histojry (3); Grantsmanship (2); Com- 
munication skills (2); The role of the Itbrftry trustee (2); Manage- 
ment and Personnel 15(3); Serving the Unsei-yed. (1) ; Reader's Advisory 
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Service (1); Munlclp^il Flnahc^ng (1); Understanding Ethnic Cultures (1) 
Reference Skills and Materials (1); and Beginning Automation for 
Libraries (1). . . • 
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PRIDE IN HERITAGE SLIDE PRESENTATION 
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April 6, 1972 



(- 



EST. MUSIC AND UNDER: 



-) ■ . 

. America. • ."not a melting. pot , 
but a-nation * .of nations.../ 
a pluralistic society comprised 

• ■ / ■ 

of many different ethnic groups/ 
^' who must work together 
* in mutual understanding and respect./ 

gne-mXn with-. many faces. y/. 

And segue into- NEI7 MUS"IC (bright. Unidentifiable) 



-J 



An American Institution... 



R-3 



L-A 



R-A 



the free public library.../ 

/ . - 

no longer merely a Morehouse of books, primarily used by 
the white middle class.../ 

but rather... a lively center of information 

witl^multi-media resources. . . / . / 

an opewtforum for all ideas.. t 

serving ,alL segments of ih? community*.*/ 

pllE. AGENCY... WITffhANY FACETS./ 

AND UNDER ^ ^ 



R-5 



L-6 



How can organized institutiona, such *as your public library^ 

contribute effectively toward tinderstanding, aftd help pave 

' f * 

the way for constructive progress? / 

/\ ' ' I . 

V^iat role can the Humanities' play in strengthening individual 

' • ' 1 / 

ptlide ar.on^vthosQ of different |thnic backgrounds,/ 
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wTiile at the same time 'developing an appreciation of "the other 



. ... ^ 



fellow"? / 

Our four-month program series, Pride in Heritage' sought answers ,^ 
^0 these questions./ , 
Funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities, • tlie project 
was Implemented by the Tulsa City-Count;y Library System / 
in cooperation with the University of Tulsa,/ 

and the Arts Council' 6f Tulsa, which has 75 member groups interested 
in the humanities./ 

It was nurtured by the enthusiastic support, and the creative 
contributions of citizens "from all segments of the community^ ranging 
ftom civic and county officials/ 

to mothers interested in proper day care for children, a current .probl 
among miijority families./ 

Based on the premise that pride in heritage must be an integral 
part of every self-respecting individual, the Humanities ^project / 
was designed -to stimulate awareness of how each heritage enriches 
our total coipmunity./ ^ ^ 

Similarities were to be stressed, rather than differences,/ 
and focus put on ways of establishing harmonious relationships in 
a multi-ethnic community./ . . 

In addition, the Pride in Heritage project looked to several other 
Important objectives... / * ' • . 

It would demonstrate the role of the library in drawing varied 
groups throughout the community together in working relationships.../ 
It would expand the utilisation of community resources by involving 
the library with a wide variety of agencies and organizations./ 
The project would, in addition, t^ake materials and resources ,&ore 
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readily available to all ethnic groups, and, would create/ » 
an awareness of the library a forum for all. points of view, 
and as a resource center for problem-solvlhg. / 

From September io January, members of the library's Humanities Team • 

witl) the assistance of the project advi3ory boay^d - held meetings 

and convfer&atioiis with /* ^ j 

Qommunity leaders and officials, and with many other repreapntat Lves 

from seven ethnic groups / ^ 

which contributed to the founding of America, and especially, tq 

t 

, the founding of Oklahoma and Tulsa. / , * ^ 

Leaders in the White, the Indian, the. Black, the Jewish and the 
Mexican-American commbnitles were ^consulted, / 

as well as the nuterically small^^ ^% vividly influential, Greek 
and Lebanese./ .* * 

Almost at once, a common thread was seen in this ethnic^ tapestry. 
. Each group chose to promote understanding, not merely through dialogu 
btlt through cultural presentations. Programs of alL. types 
were developed to demonstrate achievement... / ^ , ' , 

to recreate history... / 

and. to emphasize life-styles./ ' . * 

Over 20,000 adults and young people were reached through* a 'series 
pf more than 60 eWnts, plus other out-reach activities./ 
Ptogram content 'acquainted them not only with the culture and 

co^tributipns of their f6liow Americans of diverse ancestry, / 

\ 

but^also with the library^s wid^ variety of materials and services./ 
^EST»,MUs\[C UP AND' UNDER x j , 

I The Pride in Heritage events opened With a series of Sunday 
/ j afternoon programs titled **Zne Oxeative Impulse".^ 
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^ First was Southwest writer William. A. Ow^s, who recalled colorful 
"Oil FieW Folk Lore and tegeg^", . .. ' " A/ 

, Owens, now a member of ' the University of Columbia facQlty, ha^ drawn 
upon bis regional backgiJound to produce^ such w^dely^^ccicimed * / 
.works asy^/ . ^ • ^ 

L6dk to the River^' and "W^lWing* on Borrowed Land" which Is set in Oklah 
,This program brought^ attention to the li1fe:ary*s wide, array of 
materials dealing with the Southwest/ and especially to TCCL*& 
Oklahoma collection. . ' * 

In addition to the focus on reference materials, the-Creative ^ 

^ ^ " // * ' ' * 

Impulse series emphasized mul£i-m'edia resources in the library* s 

Fine Arts'* area ^ for example y/ , % ^ 

TCCL s circulating f ilm ^collection was in the spotlight during 

a film fiesta whidh explored the western mystique* in our 'culture. / 

Underscoring the circulating collection of framed art was -a ^ * 

; ' \ ■ ^ • 

program on "ContemporAry AAerican. Indian Painting" by C. Terry Saul,/ 

whose prize-winning works hang in Tulsa's beautiful Philbrook 

Art Center. / \ ' *. »^ • 

Tulsa City-tounty Library*? collection of musical and spoken recordings 

was highlighted in c<^junction with / , ' * * 

' • • ' \* * ' - ' 

an exciting Creative -Impulse program 'titled ''To-Be Young, Gifted , 

an< Black in th'e Age of Aquajius.**y . ' 
MUSIC UP AND UKDER >/ ■ ^ . • 

Dr, Cecelia Palmer of the University of lulsa coordinated talented 
young \}lacks In a collage of kusic, drama,. '^poetry and dance./ ' \ 
..This presentation so fully texp^^ssed the blacl^ experience' ^ I 
that non-black members of the audience spontaneously joined in the 
•finale, j , * * ^ ' \ ^ 



A9 



\ 

/music U? A:n3 OLT^. SPEAK IN GREEK "HASAPFAGO" MUSIC UHDER NExV^SEGMENT ^ 

• f ' , 

L-27 Perhaps no other ethnic group in Tulla enjoys its folk music more 

tha^j the Greek community, ' 

(Hold slide during ^musical bridg e) 

so it was no wonder that "an Afternoon of Greek Folk Dancing*] found 
' Aaronson Auditorium packed to capacity./ ' ^, • 

R-27 In this Creative Impulse "program presented by Holy Trinity Orthodox" 

Church, not only those of Greek descent,. but persons of all ethnic 
backgrounds were soon caught up in the whirl of 'rhythms./ 
YlOSe WaPAGO'^OR segue into "never on SUNDAY" ' , IN UPCOMING VOICE TAPe) 

V: — ' ' 

' Pop^ EcOfiomou Kingsley^ an accomplished mtfeician and expert on tJreel^ 

folk dance, coordinated this program, explaining the rhythms of four 
different regions:/^". ^ ^ . ^ ' 

' ' ^ROM GREEK PROGRAM (voice)' WITh WeR ON SUNDAY' * BGJfUSIC J 

'r-28 -^The field of rhythms i'S one that has been very rarely exploited* Now 

" . • . musicians are beginning to look elsewhere for sourc©.s^n> wh^ch to find 

thfese new' rhythms, and they are turning to* ethnic music 
L-29 • Greek* and Turkish, Armenian, Indian,- African and so on, and the ^ 

* I 

'rhythms that come from these lands* are extremely intricate 
*^ and really th^y are more advanced than those whibh our Western ears 

\ - J It / ' 

ate accustomed to. , . • 

r-29 t)nly now are. we Tjecotning- accilstomed to hearing 5/4 tempos, and that 

is in large part- due to the sucdess 'of movies' like -"Nevev On Sunday" andy 
L-30 "Zorba The Greek'*. These movies highlighted the fact^ thlat the* Greeks had 

something really new and *f resii to offer western music. "yi/ * 
^ VP ICE FADE OUT MUSIC ' BRING UP "HAPSAPAGO'v) 

R-30 ''parcing is one of the most thrilling sights ^tha&^you will ever see 

f if you go to Greece, and every -province, every inland, has its own 
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mode of dancing and variations of these dances reflect the p^feonalities 

of the participant;s.^ / 

( morris lookout. E LOM SCHKA MUSIC TAPE (drums)) --n. 

L-31 For the first time anywhere, Morris Lookout and the mergers of his family 

^ publicly presented the ceremonial rituals of the E-lon-schka, a religio 

dtid cultural society dating back three centuries. 

Tl~31 In explaining the costumes, dances and rites, Kr. Lookout observed 

* 

similaV^iies to^ the Christian religion: ^ 
,MR. LOOKOUT VOICE TAPe" ^ (with music under) 



L-32 "When I speak of the Great Spirit and I use this tjerminology for 

a reason because way back there we did' not haye any means of 

practicing Christianity as we know it today, but the whole philosophy 

that the Osage's spiritual^ 

R-32 concept was bas6d on had all this that the Good Book has and it was so^ 

beautifully written, it was so simple, that it's ^shame. that our older] 

people were finable to interpret into English their religious concept/'/| 

MUSIC UP VOICE TAPE MR; LOOKOUT^ 

L-33 "Never before in the history of our country has the general public been] 

so minority conscious ^ ' % 

R-33 and it has been a revelation to those of us who felt that possibly 

our traditions were soon to be lost."^ * , 

*( ^BRING IN . "Chorus of Angels" humming^ ^ . 

L^34 Also dedicated to the preservation of a religious heritage is the ^ 

magnificent "Chorus of, Angels", directed by Elmer I. Davis, a 

supervisor 6f vocal music in- the Tulsa Public Schools.^ 

R-'34 This^ integrated group is available for spiritual and gospel concerts 

throughout the Tulsa area. / 

- / ^* \ 



f 
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^ /eLMER DAVIS VOICE HUMMING BG ^ 

L-35 "We try to help young people be somebody^ therefore w.e try to keep them 

picking up books. If they pick up 1>ooks in a constructive mariner, they 
will be less likely to pick up bricks in a destructive manner. Ariybody 
can break out a window, / 

H-35 but we want to se6 the libraries crowded with little black children 

] ' * ' ^nearly 

and little white children/any kind of hue children trying to put 

something into their minds, because we think that education is the key 

and we hope that we are God' s' instrument- to this end."^ 

• L^36 BRIEF TAG OF "GET RIGHT CHURCH" ^ vocal chorus ) 

( JEI^SH WSIC COMES IN) - - . 
R-36 Understanding of the Jewish religious heritage was also developed 

in a special program unit./ 

L*.37 Dr. Cytus G. Gordon, nolfed author and Orientalist, 

presented background and history in a lecture on "Mediterranean 

and Jewish Origins of Western Civilization."/ ^ . 

•R-S?- The distinguished Broadway actress, Matian Seldes, sensitively 

' ' ' \ , 

interpreted great Jewish literature, ranging from fhe' Bible to 

^ the writings' of poetess Nejly Sachs./ • * " 

L-38 Miss Seldes is pictured here with Irving Antell, director of the 

Jewish Community Council and Bill Elson, chairman of the Jewish. 

Cultural series, _which co-sponsored her appearance as well as fhat 

of Dr. Gordon./ ' . • \ 

R^38 Two other memorable evenings were provided through the Fenster 

Art'Gallery, the third largest colje^tion pf Judaic Art and artifacts. 

open to the public in the United States./' 

L-39 Dr. Gerald Richards., curator, assisted by the Tiilsa Section of 

the National 'Council of Jewish Wor.en, conducted slide lectures and 
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tours. Xhe social hours featured samplings of Kosher foods. / 
R-39 Meanwhile, another exploration |0f the Anglo-Saxon heritage was 

' underway. Titled "On the Trail of Southwest Music, "y// 

L-AO this outstanding series was produced by folklore ^ expert Guy Logsdon, 

Director of Libraries for the University of Tulsa. 

> V ' > 

• [ BRING IN' FIDDLE MUSIC "ILLINOIS RIVER BOTTOM FOLK" 1 

RrAO A toe-tappin'j hand^clappin' evening was offjere'd by tihe Illinois 

River Bottom Folk from Tahlequa^h, witjh fiddle and banjo music known 

L-Al Songs ranged from familiar waltzes to livelier 'numbers such as "Sweet 

Po^taters in a Sand^ Land" popular f zed by Tulsa's own Bob Wills .y^ 
R-Al Soon longtime fiddlers. such as John Short came fromjthe audience to 

take their turn at a tul^ (MUSIC UP AND DOm) j 
L-A2 Only recently have Sobners come to recognize the wide influence of 

such native folk musicians as Wills and Woody Guthrie. 
R-A2 ^e final multi-media program^ the "Southwest Music" 

series dealt with Guthrie, who cdi^^osed many favorites including "This 

Is Your Land", ' . 

Commented Guy Logsdon: / 
^UY lOGSDON^N GUTHRIE . * . voice .tape]| 
L-A3 "Woody Guthrie had an influence that \s really unknown — the depth of 

... ■ t ■ 

it — 6nd his continuing influence in the life of the common man , 

« « ' • 'i 

\will be felt as long as people live and as long as there is 
music to be sung."/ ' 
( IN Wim CHORUS OF "DUST BOIfl, SONG"' ^ 

> '■ ^ f ^ • V , 

. ,^ R-A^, - "So long, it's be6n good to know ya 

So loitg, it"»s been good to know W ' 
So long, it's been good to kpow y,a / 

■ { ' > 

LrAA But' this dusty old dust is gettin' by home 

ERIC • and . I got to b^ dr if tin', along"/ ' . 
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Logsdon's careful research has done much to dispel the myths that 
have grown up around the so-called Okies. the dust bowl days and the 
folk-singier from Okema.^ ' , ' ' 

I LOGSDON CO^^^\ENTARY^ 

I: — ^ 7 

" ^0 . f his book "Bound for Glory" is 'listed a biography* Up North 
they read it and take it for truth* I went to the Library of Congress, 
.the manuscript there and some letters repeatedly referred, to gettingTl 
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He changed people and circumstances to tell- a good story — 
( FOLK MUSIC IN) 

^ Expanding this exploration of our folk music , heritage, Jean 
Ritchie, internationally known recording artist and author,/ 
drew fans from a four-state area for ..her Saturday folk instrument 
Workshop and her Sunday performance 

Via a Fullbright Scholarship, this talented musician traced early 
Scotch,. English and Irish ballads,^ 

relating them to those she sang as one of i4 children in the 
singing Ritchie Family of the Cumberland roountains.^ 
"(The) Songs are used. ' They had real functions in growing up in ^ 
the^pioneer days. And I. say pioneer days because even when 1 was a 
little girl in Kentucky ^n the mountains we still were so shut off 
from the rest of the world that it felt still like being back in, pioneer 
days I ^ 
and my father and mother tell me» about their growin-up in very 
Isolated creeks and hollars back there — no one could get inor ^ 
out without a great deal of troubld. It*s amazing to think in one life 
how 2:uch haa happened^ how zucb^the world >ha5 changed*^ 
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L-49 ' Some things remain-the same and tha^ is people's feelings and these 

feelings are expressed in songs atid in poems and in ways jjqople 

/ . ^ 

have of relatin' to each other." / • 



^BRIEF MUSIC UP OF RITCHIE CHORUS (ON RECORD) 

R-A9 SINGING;' "Black waters, black waters no more in my land 

L-50 Miss Ritchie^ s visit .was one of the Heritage programs sponsored 

by the Library's Chiljdren's 'Services Division, which circulates 
her books and recordings. / ^ 
R-50 In other children's events, extra performances had to be sche^duled 

^ .r for the .Lilliput Puppet show presented in three branch libraries,^ 

L-51 Mrs. Glen Solomon, a Tulsan of Lebanese descent, enchanted young 

audiences with her re-creation of a Lebanese fairy-tale that 
brought a message of brotherhood. ^ ' ^ 

R-51 Understanding was also encouraged through a program of Mexican 

folkdances performed by the young people of Our Lady of Guadel\ipe 
Church. Linda Segovia, parish council president served as coordinator 
' V. ^ SNEAK IN, TRADmONAL MEXICAN FIESTA MUSIC^ ' . , , 

L-52 Jhe annuail Mexican Fiesta and Dinner, co-sponsored by the church and 

the .library drew nearly 800 persons.*', .the largest crowd in its 
history 



I MUSIC UP ANlXUNDER^ 
onal 



R-52 - Traditional fopds ^ere prepared^ by the Ladies of the Altar 

Society xd.th the assistance of Casa Monterrey and El Rancho Grande 
Restaurants. Dessert treats were flown up from -Mexico. ^ 
L-53 * The response to this event reflected both the stimulation of 

^ ^ interest in ethnic ^tivities through the Heritage project, 

^ and the wide publicity given to "Heritage" events by generous^ 
Tul^a media. / 
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R-53 New bon^f gf friendship w6re also fontfSd when livej.y Mrs. Sol 

Bay.outh gave a demonstration of Lebanese cooking. It was ^ 
Hpo-sponsored by Ojclahoma Natural Gas, with special ingredients 
contributed by Antone's. ^ * --^ . ^ ^ ^ 

L-54 / A fourth event involving food was an authentic Indian dinner 

sponsored by Pr.I.PiE., an organization Promoting Indian Productions ^ 
and Education. / 

^ * * ^BRING IN TRADl/lONAL INDIAN MUSIC ON RECORDING^ ; 

R-54 The youngsters^of PIPE later presented an afternoon of Indian 

' * dancing with their coordinator, Vic Childers, explaining their 

history a^d meaning./ ' . , 

L-55 Through the ''Pride, in Heritage" project, tlie goals of the Tulsa Indian 

Club were also strengthened./ * . • * - 

R-.55 Originally formed to present pow wows, this group .has riow 

broadened its, objective^ to encoura^6 the preservation and under- 
, * standing of tribal traditions. ^ 



L-56 Among the Indian Club^presentatfions in Aaronson Auditorium was 




a slide-lecture by Dick Swift, who conducts a cours6 on Southern * 

Plains Indian history in the Carnegie, Oklahoma,, school system. ^ 

R-56 * Non-Indian members of the audience lingered afterward. to learn 

I more about the contributions of the Kiowas, Creeks and'Otoes to 

' contenSporary cul'ture. ^ 
* " 'J 

0 L-57' . Also little recognized, but brought, into focus during the Heritage 

\ * 1 

project, wete the contributions of the Negro to the building of the » 

t • » * 

Southwest./ ^ * ' * 

. One of the livelier programs in a seriea titled "Coffee axid Encounter". 

dealt with the Rolg of Minorities in- History. * 20'4 

JC ' • Coordinator for this serias of ^pen toruns was-Di:. Wry Uns^y/ \ ' 



The library and the University of. Tulsa also cooperated to brjLng 
Paulene Myers, distinguished actress of stage and screen, to 
Tulsa during the Black Hetitage week// 

Miss Myers gave a drama workshop for students. Then, drawing 
upon the works of Langston Hughes, Paul Dunbar and.othatr Negro 
writers, held her audiences spellbound as she incorporated T)oetry, 
music and dance in her one-wopaan show "The World of My America,"^ 



^HAITIAN MUSIC in) ' . • • 

Ip co-sponsorship with the Arts Council, black achievement was 
alscr forcibly demonstrated by Geoffrey Holder... 

dancer, choreographer, singer, painter and Renaissance mati. .also. .the 
"un-cola? man' of TV commercials j \ , 
Through h^^s Instant Theater, Mr. « Holder captured audiences with 

an Imprdmptu dialogue that ranged from a historical comparison 

'f ' ■ 
of voodoo to Catholicistp . ## * 

* ' •/ 

to ^ contemporary re-toforcepenfc of black pride. / 
M The wrap-ilp events for our four-month series were also 

• : / / 

implemented with cooperation from TU and the Arts Council. / " 
A/^estivfil o'f ethnic authors, tield on the campust featured ^ 
Dr. Vitfeton Weathers of the English faculty and poet Miguel 
Gonzales of Austin, Texas, reading from their works. /' 
Melvin B. Tolson, Jr., of the University of Oklahoma, sensitively 
interpreted the poems of his father,* the T^ate ^ ' • 
^ Melvin B. Tolsott.J^ 

Concluding this day-long festival was the evening presentation' 
of Isaac B. Singer, recognized as the greatest Yiddish writer of 
bur tfme.y^ > • , 



This warm, gentle tnan honored his audience .w:^Jth selections from 



the book he has in progress; / S0\5 
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In his address, and in conversations like this one with Tulsa 

author Winston Weathers^ 

he stressed that the real work of the creative writer is to tell 

a good story. . .and. . .as his own prize winning works have proved... 

/ 

a good story knows no ethnic boundaries. / • ^ 
^Climax of the Pride in Heritage project was a wrap-up seminar 
conducted by Dr. Nathan Glazer of Harvard University, ■ ^ 
Co-author of "Beyond the Melting Ppt" with i)aniel Mo>-nihan,/ 
Dr. Glazer addressed representatives from all segments of the 
community with the topic "Livii^ in a Pluralistic Society."^ 



Dr. Nancy Feldman, Sociologist of the TU faculty, who coorciinate^ 

f 

'the two-day seminar, is seen here iti one of the small group 

discussions which followed Dr. Glazer 's provo'rfative talk.^ 
(SNEAK IN MUSIC) 



Evaluation of the Heritage project and its impact came from 
follow-up consultations with participants, and from audience 
"on-the-spot" questionnaires. Let us share with you a few comment 

• /I 

Of Jean Ritchie's Appalachian folk music program,, a 35-year old 

college graduate wrote: "It's the kind of thing that should 

happen in parks and neighborhoods all over. This is a 

marvelously effective way to teach history and to offer a 

sense of connected-ness with the land /and the people. *."y^ . . 

and a AO-year old observed: "we all have 30 much to give one 

> 

another." Meantime, the organization of a dulcimer club was 
Inspire^ .by Miss Ritchie's visit.y^ . ^ 

Similar Enthusiastic response to the Southwest music program 
stlmulatSfi the formation of a Tulsa fiddlers club.^/ 
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R-67 Following the E-lon-schka {Presentation, a non-Indian asked: "why 

r 

dii^they want to convert the ^fndians to the white man s religion 
when the Indians always worshipf^ed in their own way? I believe 
we , should have left them along ^ 
L-68 As a result of "Pride in Heritage" activity in the Indian Community, 

the library was asked to help plan the first Indian Trade ,Fa^.r ^ 
\ in the Tulsa area, and also assisted in the. formation of . a ^Tulsa 

Indian Youth CouRcil ^ • ^ 

R-68 ^ Following Paulene Myers drama vorkshop, young people from ^^veral 

ethnic groups -became involved in an experimental Readers Theater, 
producing- six et\inic plays,/ \ * * ' 

^BRING l/'^Windjammer""^ * ; ^ 

L-69 The Fenster Art Gallery director noted a marked Increase **in 

, tours after the two open-house events. The women were asked . 

9 ' 

, to share their pWssover traditions with a local Protestant church/ 
R-69 and the gallery began other out-reach projects to develop public awarfeni 

^ of this rare collectioii./ 
L-70 Because so many non-Greeks expressed ititerest in their activities, 

the Greek Orthodox Church decided to join the Tulsa Council of 
Churches. / . 

R-70 At the invitation of the humanities teacher, the dani^. group , 

performed at a local high school. As one otrlcoket observed: 
\ "'It^s fun to be with a group that enjoysj^its heritage so much."/ ^ 
(Madge) L-71 In other community contacts, the Tulsa Historical Society, 

Tulsa *s famed Gilcrease mtiseum and the Sand Springs Historical 
Society contributed to an extensive early Oklahoma exhibit. ^ 
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The Tulsa County Historical Society also premiered "Thumbs Up Stand 
Steady". This slide presentation was produced by Endowment funds J 
with assistance from American Airlines personnel, and is availably 
to the community. 

Mary ^ondurant Warren of Georgia gave a fresh view of Colonial 
migration to the. south in a program co-sponsored by the Tulsa 

/ 

Genealogical Society./ 

In response to the child-care problem expressed among minority group 
mothers, the Friends of Day Care, co-sponsored thje visit of 
Dr. Elizabeth Starkweather./ 

This nationally-known authority on child development is seen with 
Mrs. J. Bertis Terrill, Day Care Chairman. * 

The library's Heritage activities and materials were featured in 

a workshop for social studies teachers in the Tulsa Public Schools. ^ 

Six adult booklists and a children's b6oklist were also published 

vith heritage funds and distributed free of charge, and a variety 

♦ 

of library materials was purchased./ 

Nearly fifteen-hundred* persons attended the popular. lunchriiae book 
reviews, BOOKS^ SANDWICHSD IN. *This series, sponsdred by the 
Friends of the Library, had a "heritage" theme, j 

Particularly rewarding throughout the project was the recognition that 
each ethnic group g^ve to. the program of others. Attendance cut acrbss 
all ethnic communities and spanned ajll ages. I 

The extended role of the library is seen through the increased use ^ * 
of ethnic materials. At first, requests centered on personal iiyiere^Ci 
but* as the humanities series progressed, i^iterest was stimulated to 
include other heritages. J 

Black literature is especially in der.and and the Seminole Hills 
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Branch Library has been designated as a resource center, with 

special materials provided through project funds./ 
L-77 Programs by the black community Inspired one member of the heritage 

audience to ask "Am I doing enough to bring people together?" / 
R-77 And perhaps as Geoffrey Holder commented: "This is what it's all 

about. ..just "bringing people together,/ 
L-78 and looking at the things that make us what we are,^/ 

R-78 and then sharing them, with one another with Pride in Heritage."/ 

>79->. FUNDED BY THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES / 

R-79 team/ . 

L-80 ' ADVISORY BOARD / ^ • • 

R-80 * PRODUCTION 'credits./ ^ 



THE END 

(Credits* are visual ^ only as folloi's) 

* TEAM: Rod Swartz, Project DireGtor 

Maryella Beck, Program Director 

Suzanne Bol6s, Resources Coordinato^r ^ 

Sue Fontaine, Information Office^ 

Bob Bartholic Artist - , 

ADVISORY BOARD: 

Lloyd Elkins " Mark -Ross 

Dit. Nancy Feldman Benedict Lubell , - , 

Robert Henderson j ^ 

Allie Beth Martin J ^ ¥ ' ^ ./--v 

PRODUCTION, CREDITS: Witten end Produccjd by Sue Fontai\ie 

Narrators: Madge Vright \ 

i^ick Schmit:^^^ ) ^ 

Technical Pro^uctipn: Ic«*^^^ Ii 
V TDflsa, Okla. 
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. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ' 
A. Background 

* • 

Early in 1974, concern was expressed by some officials of the NEH 
that libraries did not seem to be responding to the opportunities 
for applying, for funds through the State-Based Committees or the 

P^ndtional office to^ inaitiate library programming In the hinnanities. 

'---"^In conversations between the NEH steff and a group of SWLA members, 
ideas were exchanged on the ways in which SWLA might serve as the 
organization to stimulate libraries to initiate and (jonduct pro- 
gramming in the six states of the Southwestern Library Association' 
(A^zpna, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, OK-lahoraa- and Texap). 

Following the^e conversations, and with the encouragement ^f NEH, 

the SWLA submitted a planning grant pqp^osal whose objectives were: 

» * 

1. To inventory thfe human and material humanities resources 
available in public libraries, academic and related in- 
stitutions. - • 
?2. To evaluate these resources and identify the geographic 

concentration of the resources < 
3. Ta apply them in a project th'at would emphasize the his- 
torical perspective that the humanities carf bring Cp bear 
on the current concerns of the general adult public^ducing 
the Bi<:jentennial and begin a cbntihuing program in the 
humanities for libraries serving as catalysts for the 
, * ^ public ^n^o the future. 

The six-month planning proposal project, "Humanities in tl>e South- 
west," was awarded to the SWLA in* July, 1974. 



Over the six-month period of this grant, September 15, 1974 to March 
15, 1975, six state, planning committees were formed. Each was com- 
posed of four to six members Including a librarian chairman, two 
academic humanists, and one to three others selected from adult lay 
citizens, and members of t^e NEH State-Ba$ed Committees. These 
comm^ittees; with the assistance of librarians throughout the states, 
surveyed their states to determine if they 'could support htmianitics 
programming in their librari^es* The committees looked fpr humanities 
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collections in all types of libraries and in related institutions; 
located ^iuman resources In aca*de|ni^c irfstitutions and in the^communi- 
. tie^-at,-large who had knowledge of and a demonstrated interest in " 
the h^imanitie^; determined the 'potential of the libraries and the 
\^ 'conununit ie's to supply people with program ^ills, e.g., discussion 
leaders, moderators, scriptwriters., 'etc. and facilities to handle 
public programs, e.g^, rooms for meetings and equip|nent as needed; 
surveyed the states' capAbilities for presenting and promoting pro- 
grams via radio, commercial and public television, cable television 
and newspapers. ' ^ 

The cooperative effart that went into taking these inventories be- 
* gan a process beyond the collection of data: it initiated a pro- 
gr^im of information dis)|pminacion about the project, the role of 
the humanities and of libraries, and the role that academic' hunian- 
^ists can play in «l^Ci£J^^ip tf> ^l-l of tHese. It^f^ tablished a . 
"^""^^j^g^ working 'r^l'IWLonship with the State-Based Committees in each 
^ of the states. It 'also develppeti a new awareness among the librari- 
ans, the academic humanists and the State-Based Committer personnel' 
of ways .it) which all coulti corttrjLbute, in a widespread approach to. 
increase the use and understanding of the humanities by the general 
adult population in thd six states. These efforts involved approxi- 
mately 200 academic humanists, librarians and others. 

, A Regional Planning Team made up of representatives from the state 
planning committees,, librarians, and academic humanists met in Janu- 
ary and again in late February to coi^|^idAte the 'work that had gpne 
on in the separate states. They selected an overall thence for the 
project, "The Southwestern Mosaic: ^ Living in a Land of Extremes." 
. They also wrote the objectives, drew up a list of program topics 
based on the findings of the inventories- and decided on an overall 
approach to programming in the six states.^ This' proposal is thje sum 
of those discussions and the collaborative efforts of the last six 
« months. 

Clear evidence exists that this project is needed. Currently, there 
is very little hurfilnitics programming in libraries in the six states. 
Oklahoma has done the most, having twelve project funded by the 
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Oklahbnui Humanities Committee. Texas has had orie project .funded by 
the" Texa^s Committee for the Humanities and Public l^qVitf. Other 
thaa these, humanities oriented prog^anmi^g in the libraries has been 
sparse and limited to major libraries. / 

The state invfentorieS established that while there were many resources 
in the ri^gion, both material and human, these resources are uneven 
in quality, quantity, arid distribution. - The combine;^ resources of 
the six states, are, however, impressively substantial. 

Unevenness of resources is combined with two other factors that in- 
hibit programming. Many libraries and communities in th^e states are 
geographically isolated and independently unable to initiate programs. 
The region is a vast area oi 664,613 square [miles . Some libraries 
have resources but--lack know-how in pla;irling, and developing programs. 

The SWLA through Its office in Dallas served as the umbrella agency 
f9r the separate state library associations;, all Sf^orts that re- 
quire combined strength are the responsibiljLc^ of Sl/LA* With a meiji- 
bership of more than two thousand librarians of all types--school . 
librarians, public librarians, academic^ librarians , special librar- 
ians', state agency librarians, library educators and library trus- 
tees--the Southwestern Library Association reaches the broad spec- 
trum of the profession , in the region. It has made itself 'respon- 
sive to the needs of its members by a restructuring of its organi- 
zation and by the development of innovative projects. Through 
Task Forces and Interest Groups, -any member can participate in 
action projects of particular importance to him* The Southwestern 
Library Interstate Cooperative Endeavor (SLICE) ^ the pcaject arm 
of the SWLA, 'has- brought together the six state librarians o.f the 
States, the presidents-elect of the six state library associations, 
and the officers of the Southwestern Library Association in a study 
of the feasibility of a .bibliographic network In the .region. The 
Association has recently employed a full-time staff member whose 
responsibility is to coordinate on-going continuing education ef- 
forts for the library staffs of the Soufthwest and to create programs 
as needed. 
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The Association is a dynamic, responsive organization reaching across 
the Southwest « Aware of the needs of the region as well' as the oppor- 
tunities and challenges here. It is devoted to enhancing and enriching 
the lives of the people of the Southwest through the libraries of the 
region, making it uniquely qualified to sponsor the proposed project 
for the National Endowment for the Humatiities, 

The existence of the National Endowment for the HumJftnities carries 
the implication of a national consensus^ that the humanities could 
and should have a far more signififant impact on our personal and 
public life which could bring great improvements in our sopiety. 
The Southwestern Library Associatrlon believes that the libraries 
in the region can intensify their roles in ways which will make 
them more effective instruments in our society. ' ?urth^i;m6xeX SWLA 
believes that the libraries in the Southwest can, in association- 
with academic humanists, evolve into a better instrumentality f ob- 
serving society in a humanistic^ way which will further enrich the. ^ 
lives of the people living in the Southwest. 
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THE SWIAZ-NEH PROJECT: 



At the regional level, the regional staff iti Cooperation with out- 
ride consultants, including academic humanists, will develop and 
produce a series of learnitig packets based on the' central theme 
"The Southwestern Mosaic: Living in a Land of Extremes." Each 
packet will focus on a separate topic within the theme such as: 

Livlng-ifl a Land of Extremes: Southwestern Cultures and 
Th'eir Contributions to Present Society ^ 

Living in a Land 9f Extremes: Attitudes on the Use of ^ 
Natural Resources 

Living in a Land of Extremes: Evolution of Political 

Institutions and Leadership in the Southwest 
* *■ 

Each packet will be broad in scope, using the perspectives of Xhe 
total humanities, e.g., history, -philosophy > literature,, language,' / 
comparative religion, etc. They will be designed to serve as a 
'general introduction, to the topic which can then be developed and 
adapted by local libraries to fit the resources and interest's of 
their communities. , _> 

The packets will conta:j.n: ' ' 

1. A general overview of the topic written by an academic 
humanist. 

2. An arrftotated lasting of materials (books, films, etc.) 
prepared by academic humanists^ and librarians, with a 
brief explanation of ea^h 'item giving a synopsis of the 
materiial and its relevance to the topic. * 

3. A guide to state and regional resources pertaining to 
the atopic which are available to participating institu- ^ 

^ " tions and/or individuals. 

The packets will be reproduced and made available .to libraries ia the 
region to be usedv^s a basis *for planning programs. Local area 
planning committers will be responsible for adapting the packet to 
fit their cotranunities^ subh as including a listing of local re- 
sources that pertain to the topic. In addition, they will be ex- 
pected to contact local museums, historical associations, academic , 
institutions and/or other commuftity agencies to encouriage theirv 
sponsorship or cc^-spot\sorship of special exhibits or programs re-^ 



lated ito the general theme or a specific topic. Of major in5>ortance 
to the programming at tbe local level will be the effort to make 
this aa total a community-wide effort as possible with the local 
library serving as the catalyst agency. 

\ 

Programming that evolved out of the planning might be a lecture and 
discussion series, a film series, television and radio presentations 
a travelling exhibit,, etc. 

At another level the libraries might use the packets with patrpns 
who are interested in pursuing independent self-enrichment study 
programs. In"this way, s the citizens of a demonstration area could 
be encouraged to use the humanities resources of their local library 
and other community agencies at ^whatever level their interest, abili 
ties and t\me allow. 

Humanities Disciplines Related to theTro^ect : 

In focussing on the uniqueness of the multicultural, multilingual 
Southwestern heritage there is the possibility of using all the 
humanities disciplines during the period..of the project. Some of 
the disciplines that will have a cell^tra}. part in the program de- 
velopment are given with' a short explanation for each of how this 
discipline is applicable \to the project. 

^Histor y 

The Southwest as defined by the SWIA includes Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. It is the land where 
Spanish explorers, FrencTi ^plorers and Anglo pioneers met the 
Indian tribes in a fierce struggle for land and power whitb has 
continued into modern times. Each of the cultural groups which 
have passed through the Southwest has left its mark on the land 
and the people who live there today. In order to understanJ the 
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Southwest as it exists today, then, we must first look to history 
to iearrj about the people who came here, where they came from, and 
why, , ' 

Several general histories of the Southwest such as Erna Fergusson'tf 
Our Southwest , Lynn Perrigo's The American Southwest t Its People apd - 
Cultures or Green Peyton •s America's Heart l^tid^ The Sq^thwest ,' trace 
the history of the various southwestern cultures frojft' the edrly ex- 
plorations to the present, A vast araovint of material has been pub- 
lished focussing on each*^ individual cultural ' group, each state, ahd 
^ part/Tcular periods of history in the Sou^west. j 
<? 

In' the developm^t of the leiarning packet,, "Southwestern Cultures and 

* <^ * 

Their Contributions to Present Society, specific historical works on 
^ each of the major cultural/ethnic groups ^n the Southwes^ such as 
\Edward Everett Dalj^^s. The Indians of the Southwest , Carey McWilliams* 
North from Mexico; The Spanish-speaking Peoples of the Southwest , 
William Ratz* The Black West , Frank Colder 's The March of the Mormon 
Battalion , and so forth might well be included in the. annotated list 
of materials c ^ • 

In addition, a number of excellent educational films, readily avail- 
able to most libraries, have been produced relating to specific ethnic/ 
cultural groups or general sfouthwestern history. ^ That same packet 
might also include information on such films as How the West i^s Won ;^ 
And Honor Lost , The Forgotten American, and Norths from Mexico; Ex- 
ploration and Heritage , ^ * 

Demonstration areas might wish, to include information on the par- 
ty ticiilar ethnic groups which have lived in their state or local area. 
Many state histories and guidebopks such as the W.P.Z. writers Pro- 
gramas American Guide Seri>es , include information on various ethnic 
groups as it r^elates to the developrrtent, of thiit state/ Many public 
libraries also hold pamphlet files, newspaper filed, historical docu- 
' ments and maps, genealogical records, oral history tapes, picture 
files, manuscripts and diaries, of local <:itizens which could be used 
in helping program participants gain a better understanding of their*'* 
communities apd the people who live there. ^ 

2ie. 



Literature 

It is said that the way a civilization talks to its,elf about itself 
tells you who the people are* A study of the literature of the South- 
west can help us to understand not only how Southwq^^terners regard 
and speak to themselves but also how they have been viewed' by "out- 
siders/' 

The most basic form of literature in the Southwest exist;s as the folk- 
tales and legends created and handed down by word-of-mouth by each of 
the various cultural/ethnic groups. Many of those have been antholo- 
gized in recent years ^^T^strch^oluraes as Arna Bontemps* Book of Negro 
Folklore , Frank ApplegateVs Indian Stories from the Pueblos and J. 
Frank Dobie's Legends and Tales of the Rockies . Much of this folklore* 
forms a base on which contemporary literature' of the Southwest is built. 

Historical noyels such as Willa Cither's Death Comes for the Archbishop , 
Elliot Arnold's The Time of the Gringo , or Harvey Fergusson's Blood 
of the Conquerors give an added ^perspective to the conflict of cul- 
tures in the ^outhwest. 

The most popular vision of the Southwest i^ the romanticized vision 
of the cattle culture, the military hero a^d the quick riches of the 
oil boom. In Louisiana^ that vision is ^i^kely to include colorful 
images of the bayou, country and French creole culture as well as 
pleasant memories of antebellum days. These views have been developed 
and reinforced by popular fiction such as Edna Ferber's Giant and 
Cimarron , Jack O^Connor's Boom Town or Gwen Bristow's plantat^ion 
trilogy. Through reading and studying such novels, particularly 
when they ati compared with more authentic works such as Ross San- i 
tee's Cowboy , To;n Pendleton's^ The Iron Orchard , or Paul Horgan's A 
Distant Trumpet , a more compllpte un^derstanding of the "rear* South- 
west can be achieved. • 

Contemporary southwestern authors such as Larry MqMurtry, N. Scott 
Momaday, William Humphrey, Katherinia Porter, Paul Horgan, c.W. Smith 
and Frank Waters all deal with the confluence of cultures in the 
Southwest, the constant and overbearing presence of history, and the 
tremendous pressures on the modern individual, resultj^tg froij'the 
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conflicts of cultural, identity and the meeting^of past and presenp. 

« 

Jurisprrudence - , ^ '^■^l/ 

Jurisprudence is defined as the study of 'the histpry and philosophy 
of law. the insights 'which this discipline' can lend to a study of 
Southwestern cultures and their contributions ^ to tir^s en t soqiety fol'- 
low two linear (1) the study of American legislation and judicial 
system as it r^f^ects the attitudes of the dominant Angto socie^ty to- 
wards various ^thnip and cultural minority groups, i.e*, immigration 

laws, civil rights-legislation, legislation concerning the status of 

• • • • 

the American Indian^n the United Statues, etc.; and (2) the study- 

of the legislative process and judicial systems of the ethnic/cultural 

groups themselves and how thfey have affected American government. 

Thd law in the Southwiest has derived from English common law, the 

Code JSlapol6on, Roman law and local customs and terminology. "Even ^ 

today Indian tribes often maintain and enforce their own laws on the 

reservations apd in the hill country ancient Hispano customs persist. 

In their attitude toward law, .neither the Indian the Hispano . 

qaite understands the Anglo concept that as long as an act is legal, 

tt-^is right; that anything is allowable if there is now law against ^ 

it. It would be valualile and extremely necessary for the general 

adult)public of all ethnic, backgrounds to understand these basic^ ,^ 

differences in viewpoint before they can learn to live with and' 

accept each cipher ^ * . \ ^ 

Music History 

frcm Indian Chants, Spanish and Mexican folksongs and the Cowboy's 
plaintive songs of the prairie to the Dixieland jazz of New Orleans, 
the musical heritage of the Southwest is as rich and varied as the 
land itself* From a study of the music, we learn of the hopes, fears, 
frustrations and beliefs of ||he people .who haVfe lived here before as 
wj^ll ^s those who live hdre toda/r Furthermore, much of Ame^lcin 
popular music is derived from some form 4f indigent southwestern 
music^ Even classical comj^ers su<5h as Aaron Copland or Ferde Grofe 
have commemorated the Southwest in music and have employed south- 
-western tunes and themes in their work. A study of the rich^musical 
heritage of the Southwest not only gives us a new look at the history 
of the land and its people, but if also increases our appreciation for 
the rich cultural gifts these people .have given our Society. 
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Cultural Geography 
The sCudy of the land's effepts on the people, the ways in which cll- 
SlMe and ^geography have altered and shaped cultures, has particular 
relevance to the Southwest, As Ross Calvin states in his book,, Sky 
Determines: An Interpretation of the Southwest , the land and climate 
have ultimately determined wha,t plant3 will grow, what people may «ear 
and eat, how^ouses are designed, the sorts of businesses that wilJL 
thrive, and how large the farms and cities may be. More than this, 
the ladd has also Shaped the value systems and th6 philosophical out- 
look of the people who live there. From the Louisiana bayous to the 
great plains and the Rocky Mountains, the vast land of the Southwest 
has forced the people who c^e thep6 to make great changes in adapting 
to the land, ' ^ ^ W^^'"" / 

Art History ^ 

Indian and Mexican arts and^fcc^ftcS have served in recent years as a 
major to^arfit attraction ana a primary source of income for the peo- 
ple of the Southwest. Pottery, weaving, jewelry making, and painting 
have all been widely admired for their aesthetic value, but there is 
yet another dimension to the value of this artwork; within the designs 
aand the form of the work one pan find clues to the basic Jceligious 
and philosophical beliefs of the people who created it. ^arly picto- 



graphs carved in stone, or on leather reveal the history o 
their religious ceremonies and their way of life ju^t as 



the people, 
ontemporary 



art reveals much of the same about- modern lifestyles and leliefs, 

' > ' • ' ' ' 

A study of the grandiose, landscapes painted by vlsitiVig European and* 
Am^ic^n artists during the ninteteenth century reveals much of the 
beauty and power of the land which lured and challenged the pioneers 
• ' . to ^ek land%nd fortune in the West. The a reporters of the 

same century, notably George CatUn and Frederick Remington, recorded 
Indian life before the Anglo conquest as well as significant histori- 
, cal events in the winning of Che West. Their j/ork is probably much 

J more important in historical terms than In artistic terms for they 
have accurately portrayed an era and a way of life now buried in his- 
tory. Furthermore, their work did much to shape the attitudes and 
opinions of EaSt Coast society and government. 

0 • ' ' ■ \ 

ERXC' : The Southwest, particularly New Mexicp, stiUl attracts a large num-^ 
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ber of artists whose work reflects the land and the contemplative life- 
style they have sought and found in the deserts and mountains of the 
Southwest. Their art still bears strong influence on the attitudes ' 
and -emotions of other Americans who are now coming to the Southwest 
in droves seeking the quiet, peaceful life portrayed in the art. 

Philosophy and Religion 

Each of the different ethnic groups in the Southwest has different cul- 
tural values on matters of religion, relations within thd family, atti- 
' tudes towards land and occupation, and attitudes on social behavior, 
put of these basic cultural values, each group has developed its own 
.customs, traditions and governmental and judicial systems. The study 
of philosophy can help us to analyze and comprehend the principles 
and values underlying these contrasting attitudes and behavioral pat- 
terns held by the different peoples. In addition, philosophy and the 
philosophei**^ can help us to reexamine those beliefs and tenets and ap- 
ply the principles of logic in determining new codes of conduct and 
patterns of behavior which will allow our society to act in a more 
cooperative and productive pattern in matters of social artd political 
concern. Philosophy answers no questions for us, but it helps us to 
ask the questions and seek rational, informed answers for 'ourselves . 

•Religion, the counterpart of philosophy, has had a direct bearing on 
the history of the feouthwest and the wiys in which cultural groups 
have related to onej another. Th"^ ^Method is t , Baptist, Catholic and 
Mormon churches have been particularly inf lilenjtial in the shaping of 
the' SouthwesU up to present times. The Indian religions, unique to 
each tribe, have arso affected the course 6f history to a large de- 
gree.^An understanding of the role religion has played in the de- 
velopment of the Southwest as well as an, understanding of the ethical, ^ 
standards, and codes of conduct established by e^ch faith can help us 
( to better understand one another. 
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TOPICS SELECTED BY STATE COMMITTEES 



ARIZONA: 



1. Inagety in a pluralistic society: the cultural ethic^ 
work ethic I sex roles. 

2. Movility; its overall sftffect on state development: 
immigration, migration within the state (how transportation 
routes have affected tht state's development) 

3. Our physical surroundings: extremes in need of understanding' 
the land's effect on the people, preserving the cultural 
heritage, historic sites, architecture, ftc. 

4. Political institutions and leadership 

5. Myths and folklore: folk art, music, dance, etc. 

6. Mosaic of* languages in the southwest 



ARKANSAS: 



.1. ^fyths and folklore and Uterature*of the Southwest, folk 
art and music; folk medicine and humor, 

2. Identification of south^^e^tern cultures and their contribu- 
tions to present society. 

3. Architecture of the Southwest. 

4. Attitudes on the use of* natural resources: a cultural 
comparison. 

3* Conceptions and applications of the law: the outlaw, 
frontier law, Indian law^, etc. 



LOUISIANA: 



•1. Isolationism and Independence 

2. Attitudes on the Use of Natural Resources: a cultural 
comparison. ^ 

3. Conceptions .and applications of the law: the outlaw, etc. 

4. Male and Female Images in the Southwest: a cultural comparison. 

5. Evolution of Political Institutions and Leadership^in the 
Southwest* 



NEW MEXICO : f 

1. Identification of Southwestern cultures and their contribu- 
*tion8 to present society ^ 

2. Attitudes on the Use of Natural Resources: a cultural 
' con^arlson. . , 

O 22 i ^* Aging and the Aged in Southwestern Life • * 

ERIC 

4. Understanding and ^Preserving the Cultural Heritage of, Local 



Topics 
Page Two 



. Communltlet 

5. The Impact of the Southwest on Natiooal Development 



OKLAHOMA ; 



1, Identification of Southwestern Cultures and Their Con- . 
tributions to Present Society and Understanding and 
Preserving the Cultural .Heritage of Local Communities 

1. Conceptions^ and Applications of the Law: The Outlaw, 
Frontier Law^ Indian Law, etc« 

3, The Literature of the Southwest, Cultural Diversity 
as Portrayed by Writers of the Southwest, and Humor 
of the Southwest* ^ 

4, Myths snd Folklore; Folk Art and Music; Folk Medicine,- 

\ • 

5» Histotical Eoots of the Southwest and the Impact of the 
Southwest on National Deve^lopment 



TEXAS: 



Ir Identification of Southwestern Cultures. and Their 

• Contributions to Present Society 

1. The Search for Community ' . 

3, Myths and Folklore; Folk Art and Music; Folk Medicine, 

4, Historical Roots of the Southwejst 

5, Evolution of Political Institutions and Leadership in 
the Southwest, 
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THEMS FOR HUiftNITIES BASED 

LIBRARY PROGRAWB ^ ' 

Native Sons Theme 

^e title of this theme is drawn fiTom the novel Native Son by 
Richard Wright which was published in 1940# Native Son was a milestone" 
^ black fiction writing and Richard Wright was the first black writer 
to receive ihtemational acclaim,) 

» 

A« Ania Bonteops of -Loiiisiana 

Bom October 13, 190^^ in Alexandria* Died June, 1973* Poet* 

Harlem Renaissance. Librarian at Fisk University, 1943-1965. 

Numerous writings, including American Negro Poetry * (anthology); 

9 > 

Black Thunder , Book of Negro Folklore , The Harlem Renaissance 
Rememb ered. 
B# Don Lee of Arkansas 

• * 

Bom February 23, 1942 in Little Rock, Arkadsas. . Poet. MDdem. 
Well-published. Pbet in residence at Howard Ifaiversity,, 'CJomell 
University, Jbrgan State College. Well-known. 'Appeals to young 
people. Changed his name in November of I973 to Jfaki K. "Jfedhubuti. 
Founder and director of the Third World Press, Chicago. Don^t 
Cry, Scream ? Think Black ; Son of Sundiata (children's book). 
G. Jay Wright of New Mexico 

Bom Ifay 25, 1935* Albuquerque, N. .K Education: University 
. of California; Union Theological Seminary and Rutgers U^iiversity. 
Works appear in Black Fire ; New Black Voices ; The Poetry of Black 
America ; New Negro Poets . Has taught at Talladega College, Texas 
Southem University and Dundee University, Dundee, Scotland. 

■ ■ 223 • ■ 
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!)• Ralph Ellison of Oklahoma 

Born in Oklahoma City« Education: Tuskbgee Institute. Shoeri 
shine boy, hobo, waiter, jazz musician, free-lance photographer, 
tejored in ,Misic at Tuskegee Institute from 1933-1936. Came to 
New York to study sculpture. First novel. Invisible tfan won the 
National Book Award for fiction. 

V 

E. Ernest Gaine? of Louisiana 
Bom on a Louisiana plantation in 1933 stnd sp^t his childhood 
working in the fields.^ At fifteai he moved to California where 
he conpleted his education and graduated from San Francisco 
State Cpllege in 1957. The following year he won a Wallace 
Stegner Creative Writing Fellowship at Stanford Uni'\)ersity. 
His first novel Catherine Carmier was published in Other 
works include Of Love and Dust and the celebrated Th^ Autobiography 
of ^&ss Jane Pittman . 

F. J-. Jfeson Btewer of Texas ^ 
J. teson Brewer was described in 1957 as Texas' "one Negro writer 
of importance" and in 1967 as "the most distinguished living Negro 
folklorist."^ Spends most of* his life teaching at Huston-Tillotson 
College in Austin, Texas and Livingstone College in Salisbury, N. C. 
Selected in 1954 as one Qf Texas' twenty-five best authors. 

Negro Legislators of Texas (DaUas, 1935) 

The Negro in Texas History (Dallas, 1936) 

' Dog Ghos^^s and Other Texas Hegro Folk Tales (Austin, 1958) 

^ Worser Days and Better Times (Chicago, I965) 

Study of his works: 

James W. Bryd's J. tfason Brewer: Negro Folklorist (Austin, 1967) 
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II. »life of Great Mm All- Renrind Us" Theme 



A.. 



B, 



Autob^-ographies 

Bochet, Sidney. Treat It Gentle . Hill and Wang, i960. 
After simimrizing his family Ijackground and his early life in 
New Orleans, Bechet reminisces about his masic career, much of 
it in Europe, as a jaiz soprano saxophonist. 

Mg mn Hlaes; WilHam Broonzy^s Story . Cassell and*Co., 1955. 
This unchronological autobiography of tne blues singer, musician,, 
and conposer rambles throxigh his youth in M.5sissippi and Arkansas, 
his years as a sharecropper, his European e:q)erieices during World 
War I, his work as a janitor at Iowa' State College and his music 
career in the U. \S. and Europe. 



youth in Louisiana, his 
his political and civil 



d. Brown, H. Rap. ItLe Nigger. Die ! Dial Press, I969. 

3h this fiery, qpSasi-political autobiographj^, the author advocates 
revolutionary tactics t6 overcome white racism. He describes his 



the Student }(onvidlent (bordinating Committee. 



college years at Southern University, and 
rights activities, particularly those \fith 
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T>. Pops Fbstan The Autobiography of a New Orleans Jazzman. ' University 
of California Pi^eBs, im« 
Bom in louisland and reared in New Orleans fl*om the age of ten, 
Foster recalls his career as a Jazz bass player in New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, J5t. Louis, !Jew York City, San Francis^ and smaller 
cities throu^ the country, as well as on IfiLssissippi River steamboats* 

£• Gaudet, Prances Joseph. He Leadeth tfe * New Orleans, 1913« 

President of the, Woman^s Christian Teoperance Ifoion of Louisiana - 
and founder of the Colored Industrial Home and School Association 
in^New Orleans for homeless children, Gaudet also pioneered for 
prison reform in Louisiana. Her story oicbn^jasses her childhood 
in. )fi.ssissi^pi« 

P. Gibbs, ffiffLin tfistar (1823-1918) Shadow and Light; An Autobiography 
with Reminiscences of the Last and Prqsent Century . Washingtoni 
The Author. 1902. [ j 

A, man who eventually became a lawyer in {Arkansas and was appointed 
IJ^ S. Consul to Ifedagas.car ^ traces h^s lif^ througlh these events and 
his youth in Philadelphia, Ms civil rights accon5)lishments in 
California, his business yepture's in Canada, and his judgeship 
position in Little Eock> Arkansas. 

G* Jacfeson, ttihalia (1911<972) tevih* On Up . Avon Booki| 1969* 
The famous gospel singer deals with her youth in New Orleans and 
Chicago, her work for civil' rights organizations, her travels in 

thb U. S. and Europe and her caree?.. ■ • v ^ ' ' ^ ■ :' 

, ' J- 

Johnson, John Arthur (Jack) Jack Johnson Is A Dandyi An Autobiography . 

New American 'Library, 1970. 
The former world chaii5)ion heavyweight boxer from Texas characterizes 
his youth, the excitesment of his international boxing career, his 
romances, his exile £rpm the U. S. and his prison experiences. 

I. Leslie, Alexander Lacy. The Ri^e and Pall of a Proper Negro: An 
Autobiography . ffacmHlan, 1970. 
While depicting his childhood in a prosperous Louisi^ family, 
his education at a New Ihgland college^, and his e^eriences f^m 
1963 to 1966 as an expatriate in West Africa, most in <aiana, this 
college professor and essayist also offers his analysis of racial 
and jxjlitd^cal problems in the United States and Afldca. 

J. Lewis, Joseph Vance. Out ^ of the Cdtch; A True Story of an Exr>Slave . 
Rein & -Sons Co., 1910. ^ 
A Houston lawyer and self-styled physician portrays his slave li'fe. 
in Louisiana, his college days at Ealand College i his training in 
the law at the UrRversity of M.chigan, the Chicago School of Law, 
and the London Ehgland Lane School of Law, his political activities 
in Chicago for the Republican Party, his travels in Europe and his 
professional work in New Orleans and Texas. 

K. Russell, William Felton (Bill) Go Up for Glory . Coward-teCann, I966. 
Bom in Louisiana and reared in Oakland^ California, Russell also 
delineates his basketball career, at the University of San Francisco 
and a professional with the Boston Celtic?. 

2^6 I 
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111. And Mxsic Came* • • • ' 

A» Loxiisiana - Jazz, Louis Alrm^trong; Gospel, tfahalia Jackson; 
Popular, 0. C. Smithy Classical, Shirley Verrett. 

Notes on Jazz: 

New Orleans has. a special .place in the story of jazz. A 
Latin-Catholic possession for eighty-two years, it -became a part 
of a precilondnantly Britisb-Protestant opxmtiy after the Louisiana 
Purchase* At tiines, the patterns of music resembled those of 
differoit islands in the West Indies* The conjbination and the 
timing in the blend of Jfest Afric^ music with European was 
^unique, however, and led to the birth of a new music, for the * 
New Orleans environment was decidedly different firom that of the 
rest of the United States* 

B* Arizona - Ulysses Kay - Conposer 

The son of -an Arissona barber, -Ulysses Kay left Tuscon 
in 1938 with.a^degree from the University of Arizona. Upon 
gradua1<ion'he'went to the Eastman School of Misic in Rochester 
where he received the M.A# degree. Winner of several prized 
for his composition, he has also scored music for films and 
television. * . 

C. Texas - Ella Lea - Opera. Singer 

Texas-bom but migrated to Los Angeles.* Noted for her 
interpretations of Aida, Leonora in Verdi»s 11 Trovatore and 
Strauss' Die Frau Qhne Schatten » Attended UCLA and coached 
under Jan Poppdr. ^ 

.D. Arkansas - William Warfield - Opera Singer 

Bom in West Helena, Arkansas. Family moved to Rochester, 
New York. Son of a minister, began singing in the church.- 
Acclaimed fot^ P&rgy in Porgy and Bess , ha is equally at home / • 
^ in opera, oratbria, and on -the concert stage. 

r 

E. Don Cherry - Oklahoma - Jaaz trucppt . 

. . ^ Bom in Oklahoma in 1936— lived in Kenner, Oklahoma as 
well as: Oklahoma City.^ M>ve4 to Los. Angeles. A part of the 
avant-garde jazz group* Considered genius on his instrument. 
, Worked with Orjiette Coleman. . Came ib N^ York in 1959* 

Inpressed iazz exotics* Hisic esoterlb to some but stem from 
his desire to be a mudix^lan and' an artist. 
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lV.i " The Western Frontier: Black Involvement . . - 

A* All-HLack Commmities in Oklahoma ^ . 

1/ Oklahoma frontier was one o^ three races: whi-fes, Indians, Negroes 

V 2. Edwin P* JfcCabe, most effective leader, fo-steidng^ the* all-Negro 
ideology* As early as 1890, IfcCabe proposed Oklahoma as a 
Negro state* 

. * 

3. There are approximately 25 all-»Negro communities 'in O k la h oma. 
(1946): Boley, Langston, Rentieville; Tatiims, Summit, Vempn, ' 
Redbird, Clearview, and Wybark# Langston oldest, dates back \ 

* to 1^91 • Named for John M, Langston, a NeglK) congressman froiji 
' Virginia during the 51st Congress* • 

k. Towns show desire 'for freedom of opportunity, new lines of thought, 
and the frontier spirit which characterizes Negroes at the tuj^i 
' of the century. . \ ^ . 

— * ' ^ * t " ^ 

.5. As an alternative to the many colonizatiqnal proposals for separation 

of the race, Negroes began voluntarily to isolate themselves in 

separate communities on the frontiers as a means of escaping white 

domination* Thus, the all-Negro society in Oklahoma is the result 

of a social mDvement in wh;lch Negroes were attempting . to solve 

the "race problem." 

♦ 

Ebqplorer of Arizona and New Ifexicp 

Prom the earliest days of the Spanish explorations, Afro 
Americans have played a vital, if ne'glected role in e3q)loring the 
frontiers of America. Stephen Dorantes, the slave of Andres 
Dorantes, was the first African by name to take part in a government 
exploration. One of four survivors 'loJf 'the ill-fated Narvaez 
e:q)edition of 1528, he became a leading face in the 1539 Father Niza 
e:q)edition to the American .Southwest. , His courage and the legends 
of his success led to a thorough exploriation of Arizona and New 
Jfexico* 

• « • 

' Estevan, boiti in Azamore, Morocco, at the turn, of the fifteenth 
century, was the seinrant of Andres Dorantes, and has been variously 
> called EstevanicQ. Stephen Dorantes or Esteban* He was .the first ^ 
non-Indian to explore Arizona and New Mexico and his stories^ and ' 
legendg stim^ted the e:qploratrons of Gorona^do and DeSoto. 

C. "There were Black Cowboys in them days" 

Brittan Johnson "a shining jet black Negro of a "splendid 
physique" was considered the^best shot on the Texas frontier during 
and immediately after the Civil War# 
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(Cowboys probably 'suffered less discrimination than any x)ther 
occupation open equally to black and white at the time immediately 
following the Civil Waa^^ Five thousand black men helped drive cattle 
up the..Chisholni T3*ail after the Civil War,) 

Cherokee Bill, black counterpart of Billy the Kid, was bona 
on the military reservation of Fort Concho, Texas. In 18%$ Jodned 
the 'Cook brothers* outlaw gang. Noted for his ability to rapid 
fire. Hung in Fort Smith Arkansas at ^the age of 20. 

Isom Dart, a tall dusky black cattle rustler was bom in Arkana 
in 1847iJthelyear of "the gold rush. After the war he drifted into 
^exaa and Mexico and worked as a rodeo clown. 

D. The Western Frontier— A Failure for Black People 

The frontier that beckoned blacH imigrants after the Civil war 
A^aa a ^^appointment; Blacks who came seeking Jjond and opportunity 
found little of either. In 1892, hundreds of black pioneers frtit 
Arkansas and Oklahoma left for New York hoping ±0 fihd a ship %o\ 
carry them to Africa. If 'the West ptoved a safety valve for 
discpntented whites, it ra^rely proved so for blacks. 




V. Louisiana's Colorful Politicii 



Pinckney Benton Stewart Pinchback Vtl£37-1921 



Bronze Mephlstopheles df Louisiana politics,. Claimed 41®ction 
to both Kouae and Senate but neith^^ admitted him. 'Only bl^ck 
in the history of the United States to act a? governor of a 
statet for ^5 days betWe.n 1672-73. , December 9$ 1872 to January 
13, 1P73. 'Interesting a^d picturesque, rtaunch fighter in the 
Reconstruction period in\ Louisiana. ^ 
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Sojithwest; A Locale for Fiction Writers 

Frank Yerl^ - T he Foxes of Harrow - liouisiana 

^ _ 

» Itr is a perfect portrayal of New Orleans, of Louisiana, and 
incidentally, of the southwest from th6 close of the first quarter^ 
T of the nineteenth ceptury to the Civil War* 

Sutton Griggs, bora in 1872 in Texas and graduated from Bishop 
College dearly loved both his people and his state. In 1899, Griggs 
published his first novel, Imperium jjfl I^psn^^T ^ which plans were 
advanced to seize Louisiana and Texas and build an all-black state. 

4 
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Community .Descriptions 



Those brief descriptions, a different one for each of the five work 
groups in the prograni' planning section of the Institute, are merely 
Starting places far exercises in applying the principles that wi^l be 
presented and discussed'. IJhey arelnot consistant, one with the 
other,, in the amount and kind of information provided. The group's* 
imagination will fill gaps and extend factors. 

Members of the Injstitute may. find themseleves working w^th a community 
that is totally differe^it from the one in which they live and wdrk.. 
Such a situation is highly desirable. The objective of these exercises 
is to help the participants to learn anti to apply principles. Anyone 
who can do this for an unfamiliar conAiunity should^ be able to do it ; 
brilli^ntly-at home base. 

i ' 
The groups will have to work quickly, without time to settle fine pjoints 

or to speculate on the exact meaning of some item. of information. They 

will want to groop the essetice of the given community ^and go on from 

there. Good luck and happy planning! . . i ' 



/ 




/ 
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Community #1 



Baxter is a very old town of about 30,000 people, th^ trade center 
for an agricult;ural area, '^lo^st of the people have U.ve<l there all 
of their li'Jes, and their fa tiara before them. * They ari proud of. 
the distingqished artists, professional peop^le, and business pfeoplfe 
who have qame from the community over the years • | 

Some of thb old families have great wealth, and the businesses here 
do well, although they pay relajflvely' small wages ih comt)arison wilK 
national averages* The black community (over 307.) i^ employed in 
domestic service^ and lower level jobs, although more and Imore^oi 
them have sought higher levels of education in recent years, and 
under affiimative action progtamd have been employed ip, government 
and other agencies. The schoolsj^ere quietly integrated Bome time 
ago. . 1 \ • - \ \ 



About 5 yeaite ago, a developer bt^ught ,two large farm areas near, 
town, ^and built attractive, moderdi^tely priced hou;3es. These have 
befen purcljased by retirees and \he families of people \kio work . 
in* the state -bapi to 1, "30 miles awa^, by gooci roads,^ The aAa has low 
taxes and limited scrvicea.. The people trade in Baxter, attend 
ch\irch there, have Joined many of th^ otganizations^ltbut cannot vot« 
The older residents are bf two minds ^bi)ut this infl|»i Thdy jappren 
ciate the extra business, but resent ^^jig, differing i^^anions and life\ 
styles. the newcomers bring' with them. 



\e schools are adequate,' but f ew memb 
thati BA deigrees. The many churches are 
whom were bom there. The blacks ^jave 
a8ye8ld,antial area, stores and resl^rii^ 
^yw9 one wJ^thr a \;f6ll educated ministe 
in the ^tal community. 




of the faculty have more 
aff^d by older men, some of 
ir own churches (as well 
s).some of the storefront 
escerts some leadership 
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Conmunity i^l 



Stone River Is < three-county library region. ^ It Includes a strip 
mining area, two fair-sized towns maintained by, small Industries, a 
'retfirement colony,; some irrigated farm land, ^ great deal of desert, 
and a number of very smalll commui^lties. Ttie population is diverse. 
The large percentage of Indians have lived here all of their lives. 
The white population consists of deeply-rooted people, newcomets., 
drifters, retirees, of man^ levels of .educatibn. There are people 
\of wealth living in 'the citlies and in deserr hpmes, and the^ 

poverty. The employment rate l*s equal to the national average, al- 
though the smal^ black papulation has a higher '.than average rate of 
unemployment. 



Sphools'vary in theijr adequacy. A strong 
of the cities drawa from the^ whole area, 
a neighboring county. One county hSB a wel 
tlon program, and the churchi^s in the large 
cational programs. . They and .some of tAie agi 
,vicis especially for /the IndiWs.^ The orga 

strmg League of Wom4n Voter^^anid a Council /ofeFoyed^gn Relations in 
tn^ city to small garden^clubs and association^ of \^ar veterans 



tnlty cQ^lege In one 
e state university is in 
developed adult educa- 
towns attempt some edu-^ 
1^8 provide some/sej 
attonff varynEpo^a 



N 



^qual 
^s a: 



/e library is fairly well -supported, with an 
id Support staff. It operi^tes co^unlty branch 
Lth the usual collection of" print ^and no'n^int 
School,, college^ 'hospital, and industry and tin^se 
♦to an association which mddts quatt^rly with a hos^ library desig 
^ted make arrang^ements and present a^program. 




e professional 
bookmobiles, 
tei^ials. The 
librarians belong^ 




Conmumity ^3 



Rushford is the state capitol, but at 100,000^population - fear from 
the largest city iti th^ state. It was early, in the last cenCUry a- 
major stop on one of the westward trails ai^ is, therefor^', cgnscious 
of its history, maintaining historic housealand a good museum, well- 
staffed. The capitipl activities require many services 'that provide 
the bulk of the employment for the popul/ti^, ' ^ < 

The year-round (as dif ferejitiated from the legislative) population 
1^ fairly stable, with many pfeQole df the thi^d or fourth .generatiotl, 
^though there has always beeti aits^flux df n^eKcomprs. large pro- 
p9rti,on of the people are Spanish Meaking. VbH of them were bom 
here, ^d take full part in commimity activities. A. ^mall group of 
blac^ work largely in government positions. ' 

Recently, there has been an increase in industry owinj to the efforts 
of the pluming commission. A vocational sch6ol has been instituted. 
A churcl\-r^lated college and an extension branch of the state univer- 
sity offer academic programs. The schools are good, and offer adult 
education programs, largely vbcational and hobby oriented with some 
high school courses. - ^ ' 

A j number of agencies and organizations have.'tlieir state hea<^quarters * 
here and^ offer rather better services to this community than are 
ayai^lable eldejwhere. The state library, however, is careful not to 
duplicate t^he services of the locAll public library, well-staffed with 
f^ut neighborhood br^ches. Libraries' of a specialized^ nature ^abound. 




people similar in backgrounds, economic status and attitudes, all 
influenced by the governmental ful^crum. 
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CotcxDunlty #4 



Gree^vlev was a sinall Tather sleepy community up until 15 years ago 
vheH an airforce base was opened 5 miles away and a large factory 
wa^ located there to take advantage of low cdsts and the 
availability of certain untapped resources, (h^emight a new popula- 
tion flocked into town to work in the factory and to prpvide shopping 
and recreational services for the armed forces. \ 

Many of the people are skilled; there is a professional and Managerial 
group, an4 a number of rather indifferently educated people come and 
go. Some entrepreneurs have made a lot of money. Employment con- 
tinues at a high rat;e. 



Everything in the town shows the effect of haste In development. ^ 
Housing is jerry-built aiH sprawls over the town's borders. The 
schools have never caught up. . Too-large classes are housed in hastily 
built buildings. The town government, .wrested from the original 
settlers, tries, to provide adequate services, but is still struggling 
with sewage, water, garbage and other such problems. 

Practically no culturjal activities are available except .for a new 
movies and amateur concerts axvd plays sponsb^red by organizations. 
Craft and, hobby workshops have sprang MP, tHfe churches try to provide 
social and educational, opportunities fbr thei\ congregatiptis, and a 
state c6llege 50 nicies away attracts s^e people toXi^ts activities. 

piilati^n is so eWinically diverse 
ble, but che service-men 
reasln'g £h for^e for the 
kitlg or suriwffiied^ 



The po 
is not notice 
crimination 1 
the Spinish s 



The library' ii 
professional 1 

^\^growlng , res^le^e [ cbmmunl ty . 



that any marked segregation 
10 come^intto tpwn suffer ais 
Ipwer ranks!, the slacks , and 

_ . ■ r \-. ■ . 

ten years ojd in a of the community, center. Three 

rarians plus support dtaff stri^ggle to keep up with a 
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Community #5 



Lenox, a town of 50,000, is the county seat of a county that has. 
some agricul)ture and forestry, but is largely occupied by a state 
park and a natipnal monument. Besides soipe small industry, Lenox 
is supported by its p^is^tion ap a trade cente r, **a seat of goirgrn- 



ment, and by tourism.) 



The town is, not an old one, having developed. as the roads developed, 
and bepame the county sefit when the highways by-passed the origl^nal 
county seat. The population is first and second genera4:ion, rather 
younger than the state and national average. 1 It has ethnic, fliver- 
sitj;^^ ^.ncluding Indians as the largest minority group* Olie Attrac- 
tions oi tourism - performances, handcrafts, guiding - hkve given 
work to many avant-gatde young people who are. a colorful,jnon*\tradi- 
tional part of the community. | \ | 

Since^ neither the lkd£a|i8 nor the avant-garde take m^ich part 
community affairs, tke town has fewer organizations than liiost. 
Their membership, ap \s^ thalL-^fthe churches, is m|ide up lelrgely 

lagerial 



of industry personnfe^l, managerial ,find operative, small business 
people, and govemmfent etoployees. "There are fewer! than the usi^al 
number of ^genciies, *^although health services, some welfare, and; n 
number* of youth seifv^e$ are available. \ 

^ - . ^ \ 

The schools are adequate, but plagued by a large turnover in the 
student population. The. national government has a small training 
unit for park personnel h^re. A state university is less than 100 
miles away, and two church-related colleges are eyen closer. . 



County library headquarter^ are located here and provide local service. 
Fivfe professional librarian)^, with support staff maintain 6 branches, 
with loc^l staff, and a boola^il6. At/th^ Indiaji Museum a library 
being d^v^loped undatL the diction bf a professional librarian. 
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WRITING A GRANT PROPOSAL 



Project title: 



Narrative description of program: 
A. Introduction: 



B. 



Purpose (objectives): | ' 



C. I Tli^e 




Aiidierice: 

/ \ \ 



Jg. Format: 

; ■ ■ V 

Relation to state theme: 
'G* Admini^ra^ive structure: 



A^. Goals: 



fi. Objectives; 



S i 




Description of s^nsoring jbrganization: 
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4. Evaluation: 



5. Endorsing Organizations; 



6. Project Personnel 

t , ^ 

i 

i 

7<{ Budget 



\ 



Funds Requested 



ERIC 



A. Staff 
Director 

Instructors/Consultants \ 
Local Staff (probably iniJcind match) 

B. Travel 

C. Supplies , 

Office Space: * ^ 

Office Supplies: 
Reproduction Cost^ 

J^one: y ' 

i /' 

' Kit Materials: ^ 
Media: . 
Equipment Rental : ' 

\ 

Meetingjv Rooms (probably in-kind match) 

239\ 
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Fundg Requested Local Match 

(In Kind) 



\ 



D» Promotion I 

j 

Postkge: 
. Printing: 

F.\ Other 

Evaluation Forms: 



Contributions from iSJoramunity 
Groups: , ^ 

Contingency Fun^: 



Vita^' of Pifbject Staff and Advisory Committee: / 
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SWLA HUI'IANIUF^S I^TITUTI^ 



PUBLIC RELATIONS. SESSION 



•lomlng Small Group Session' I 

S?o?f® ^thered for'a p]imlngA5ralnstorming session on how nubile 
SSil!i2''m^P''^i^''^^L''P^r® Implemented for your project. #1 is the 
Project Director; #2 is^ead Librarian; #3 is a library, staff member 
?1. ? T< co-spoh^r ins agency. Other numbers .r^epre sent oersons 

involved in the project or interested in supportin|K'"it. The hi^est. 
# will serve as "rdporl^f'j for this session (takemes).' . 

^ilVltl and list your'public relation^ goals "in relationship to your 

IIa^II !• '^^^ ^° ^^^^^ your- PR effort to accomolish? What 

auaJLence^(s j. do you vja.nt to reach? ' 

. •. - . ^ 

• 6n ' • ^ 



^' your^"style"?^^^^" ^^^^ Project to have. VJhat will be 



\ 



V 



■ / -x \ 

VfhoMn your rroup, or oii't thnrft In the cowtrninltv, vroinfl ho hioo iHoini 
jubric relations committee chairperson? Discuss qualifications' for" 
;hls chairmai;iship. List', some '"real" peoTjle suitable for the 'lob. 
(assume they'll accejitK ' V " . 



\ 



^, project Directbr: Ask ^ persbn in the grouo ( othekthari #»*s 2 and\ 4 ) - 
to assume the role ^of PR Chairperson so that you can immediately A. ■ 
fon-;^ with your PB/publi<5ity planning. ' texy gc 

5. List and discuss the t^asks tliii^; the PR/publicity committee will need t 
perform^ both for mass media ,and for <?ommunity outreach, such as 
writing nex'^s stories, arranging for ph<ntographs , producing flyers etc' 
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6. Discuss and list hov; you will divide, thesV respcms'lbilities (ba^ed on 
a practical approach for your projecb in yd.ua:^ community), , 




\ 



7. List the "doers" in your community ( media persons, groups, ^ijitez^k, 
artists, etc) - tl^ose who have special communications skills vjho , 
might v:ork on yoiur committee. Think in terms of real peortle (atssumf?* 
tfiat they vxill a'ccept). *■ ' 



8« Vist th^ "distributors" (persons or groups viho c^n iihannel y<^3^*infqrma 
■ tion to special audiences or to the community in general), 1 



.1 



9.' Discuss your budget , How v;ill you spend th$> ma^or portion of your 
PRj/publicity budcet? How vrill you handle ejcpen'ses . incurred by the 
PR/publicity committee^ Have you considered Incidental expenses 
( i^uch as p^^ops for photos, materials for exhibits etc)? 
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SWLA Hm-IAIJITIES IKSTITUTK 



PUBLIC 'RT5LATI0NS SESSION 



. ^ l'riday*aftemoo^ - Small Group Session II 

GROUP 1 - Nk'SPAPFiiS (AITO OTHlia PRINT) 

\ . \ • 

Your community has a weekly newspaper. You are served by a nearby^ 
metropolitan daily v:hich prints community nev/s in its Sunday edition. 
Several community organizations issue nev:sletters or calendars. Some, 
of your churches publish bulletins. Based on these outlets, plus 
others that you knovri arq available to you in ypur toKTi, you begin 
youi\ print publicity plan. 



1, AS PR/Pkblicity Chairperson for your Humanities Project, wlk;^ v^iil 
be your first_^te£2-_xUa* -second step? to get nevrppaper coverage? 



You arejmeetins vrith your committee for "print publicity"\ !.'ork ^ 
together on a list of ^tory ideas (including nevrsletters, coilletins) 
that \A\L\ publicize yoip project, Thijik of as many dif f ere^nK^ngles" 
as you can in .addition, to the '^^radit.i^nal nex7s announcements oTS<^^rious 
programs or eveiits . ^ ' ' 



\ 






■ -f : 

3, With the calendar sheet attached, mak4 a new&paper publicity schedule 
for one. pro:;ram or event in y^our rjroj^ct. It involves a spejiker and . 



takes place on Sunday afternoon, I!archi7, Assume that y<j>u have complete 
information when your committee meets, MDeadline for weekly paper is 
Monday noon. Deadline for pity pape^,SUnda}r edition, is Thursday noon. 



ERIC 
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SVfLA HUI'lANITIKS INSTITUTE PUBLIC RRLATI0NS-5T5SSI0N 

Friday afternoon - Small Group Session II 
GROUP 2 RADIO 

Your community has a small local radio station. Yo)ur nearby metibopolitan 
stations often ,air"bulletin boards"on countyrdde activities and sometimes 
news stories and public service announcements about events in your to;m. 
Based on these outlets, plus other radio stations that beam into your 
area or statev/ide, you begin your plan for radio publicity* 




1. ,As Chairperson ^or PR/Publici 
vfill be your first step? Your 



;y for your Humanitie\ Pifoject, what 
second step? 



2.. You are meeting with your committee for "radio publi6|ktjr"i Wo^k 
together on vrays that you mirht put your message on tlm air.. £ta 
viith the announcement that you have, received a grant.' Think ofl as 
1 Wany different "angles" as you can for radio coverage 





V 



5. 



ERIC 



Make i^pu^lc^Lty schedule for one event In you^ project. It villi 
take, place on Sunday afternoon, Marfeh Assiune thkt you have 
complete Information when your committee meets. .(scHtedule sheet 
attached) Your, Vent involves a speaker. 'Radio n\ifclic \service cony 
has to bfi subr.iitted by Thursday prioA td( the Monday 
that Vou desire that- it 'be aired. ^ 



5 cm 
Lic^ 

jay <Sfi the vreek 



■ \ 



214 . \... 



\ - 



\ 



\ 
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PUBLIC ,.RRLATia^S SKCTKfe 



GROUP 1 3 



\ Friday aHerhotfn - Small Group Session II 
TT^LWISION ^ Cable TV 



Your community has no tv station, but it is^served. by both commercial 
jtv and cable tv from a nearby metropolitan axea^ These sta,ti6ns ^ ! ^ 
occasionally focus on events in nearby commuhi^ries either as feature , 
items or i^ nevjs coverar:et They provide public service annomicements 
for events that they feel are of sufficient ap.eairjtde .interest^ Eased 



on thes^ outlets (ana any 
you b^in youjr tv publioi 



others that mi^ht be aVjailabie to yo 
ty plan. / I 



iL As PH/Publicijby ChairpersDn for your Humanities Project,, what 
! vrfLll/'be youf first step? Your second §ter^ ? for radio ctfverage^^ 




2. ^ou are^ meeting v?ith your committee for publicity". Work jtogether 
on ways that you mic;ht put your message on' the air, starting y/ith 
the ynnouhcement of y6ur graijit. ^ C * ij • * 




ERIC 
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3, Ulth the calendar sheet attached, make a tv publicity Schedule, 
for one procram or event in your project. It iMolvesj a. speaker, 
and takes place on, Sunday afternoon, -March ?• Ussume that.y 
havd complete infomnation v/hen your committee ireeTs. Deakl^n 
.' for public service ahnouncements^ is ten days in Ijadvance o^ t' 
Monday that you viish the announbements to begir; jbelng aired. 



\ 



Dead .ine for program arrangements is at least 
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•SWU HUMANITIES INSTljTUTR PUBLIC RRI^TIONS SKCTION 

Frldiax .ii'f tem(pon - Small Group Sessl-6n II 

GROUP i^ - FLYT5RS 

V/ You are in charge 'of producing a fly«r for one/ event in youp Humar^iti^s 
Project. It takes place on Sunday afternoon, March 7, and- features a 
'Speaker, ^dnr budget is 019<P.OO. _ , ^ ' * . 

1.' V/hat wlll\ie, your I first step? Your second step*? ih imRlementins • , 1 , 
\ production^^of thl^ flye^r? - ' | ! 



\2. You are 

\ des 



anfe, some thl] 




i vrlthyVour comiklttee (welter, ^rtist iVicluded) to 
"•-^^nt >^e flyer\ List the things .that haye to be 
he| kims of, inf^nnati.on that yoU will need to give 
s jihat you - and the^ t- v;ill"need.to kn6v;7 



\ 



) 



3. V/ith the calendar sheet (s) attached, make a schedule for the production, 
of your flyer, starting six weeks in advance of the distributioti 
date. ■ You4;jant the flyer in the hands of your potential audiei[ice 
10 days before the. event of March 7 ( Feb. 25).- ' - " 



